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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



It 13 now more than three centuries since the " up- 
rising and reinstatement of Hellenism," with its new 
conceptions of life, revolutionized the thought of 
Europe. To the change in the existing order of 
things at that time we have a parallel at the present 
moment, The last half-century has aoen the triumph 
of the scientific method, and the impulse given to 
modem thought by the invasion of the positive spirit 
has produced a malaise pMagogique, which ia now 
reaching an acute stage. The spirit of reform is in 
the air. The question of the retention of Greek at 
the universities ia but a ripple of the great wave that 
seems ready to burst upon us and to obliterate the 
characteristic features of our national system of 
education. The pressure of a complex civilization 
has introduced new elements into the problems per- 
plexing the statesmen of the day, and has given fresh 
impetus to the impending change. A glance at the 
various forms of the educational systems obtaining in 
Europe and America is sufficient to betray to the 
observant eye how near to the verge of chaos wi 
standing. Questions of special interest are constantly 
arising, and in the excitement of the moment we axe 
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apt to place them in a false perspective, to exaggerate 
or to minimize their relative importance, and so we 
run the danger of ignoring or treating with indiffer- 
ence those fundamental principles which are of 
infinitely greater impoitance than anything of merely 
temporary interest. The present conflict between the 
claims of a literary and of a scientific curriculum in 
our secondary schools ia an instance in point. Every- 
where we see the tendency of scientific and com- J 
mercial studies to thrust what is more disinterested' 
into the background. Grave as were the faults of 
the old regime, an impartial and dispassionate survey 
of the results of the purely scientific system does not 
seem to warrant the perfervid encomiums of its sup- 
porters. The investigations of Mr. Glazehroolr, the 
Head Master of Clifton, into the post-university career 
of science " scholars " at Oxford and Cambridge, lead 
him to conclude that there is "a very marked advan- 
tage on the side of those who had the more liberal 
education." • Similar inquiries elsewhei-e lead to the 
conclusion that the powers of observation, correlation, 
and inference are not as fully developed by this train- 
ing as was anticipated, and that the mere erudition so 
frequent and so fatal in the classical system is equally 
fatal and equally frequent in a scientific training. 
It looks as if the " modern " system is after all but a 
system of imparting information—" the least part o 
knowledge," as Butler tells us. This is the kernel 
the whole matter. And, if it be true that * 
"modem" system efl'ectuaUy stifles what is n 
important than knowledge itself — the desire for kn 
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ledge — the indictment is a serious one. The result of 
this feeling is that, abroad, at any rate — for in this 
country we move slowly — there ia felt the discomfort 
that, as Locke says, underlies every desire for change, 
France, Germany, and Italy are convulsed by the 
shock of the two opposing forces of HumaniBm and 
Realism. In this country we seem quite content 
with having supplemented the " classical side " by a 
" modern aide," and we cheerfully throw the onus of 
choice between these alternatives upon the parents — 
who in most eases are the least competent to make 
that choice wisely. But abroad, the State has 
organized the secondary education o£ the whole com- 
munity, and the theoretical and practical difficulties 
of an exceedingly complex problem have been forced 
upon the attention of statesmen who, with or without 
the necessary i;|ualifi cations, have had to attempt at 
least a provisional solution. At home the voice of 
Matthew Arnold has been crying to us from the 
wilderneaa : Organize, organize your secondary edu- 
cation ! Your middle-class education must be a 
imblic service with the organization and guaran- 
tees of a public service, with the honeat, single- 
minded, logically pursued aim of efficiency. But our 
Cassandra was ignored. Alone of the great European 
powers we leave our secondary education to the 
energy and enterprise of the individual. We have 
no definite centre of responsibility. Our efforts ar« 
spasmodic and ill-directed. We have devised a scheme 
of technical instruction which can effect but little 
until our system of primary instruction is reformed 
and extended, for the former is intended to aid the 
masses whose minds have been lying fallow from the 
age of twelve or thirteen. The University Extension 
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scheme has failed to touch the masses for the same 
reason ; it brought " caviare " to " the general " by 
means of a picked body of men who, as a rule, are too 
inexperienced and unsympathetic to be able to make 
the untimely food palatable. Not attempts such as 
these, not people's palaces, polytechnics, and the host 
of forms which philanthropic endeavour has assumed 
in our large towns, are the crying need of the hour, 
but a sound organization of our secondary education. 
The longer our recognition of this is postponed the 
more difficult and costly will action become. When 
we do recognize it, our statesmen will have to discuss 
in sober earnest the question which is being fiercely 
debated at the present moment by the statesmen, 
savanta, and litterateura of Europe — What is the^ 
proper basis of a secondary education ? ■ 

The rivalry between the gyratiasi-wni and realackvle I 
has its counterpart in France in the conflict between 
the classical lyceea and the icolea speciales. The 
sti'uggle has been intensified in the latter country by 
the descent into the arena of a third group of com- 
batants, advocating what is not a compromise bu 
a rival scheme, under the name of enseigTieTn&nt clc 
siqv^ fran^ais. The parties engaged in this triangu 
duel are by no means agreed, even when they prol 
to be directing their eflforts to the same end. Sc 
vigorously condemn any form of education that h 
based upon both Greek and Latin. Others, t' 
gratification of the clergy, pronounce boldly in 
of a radical change, which must in the long ■ 
volve the relegation of both Greek and Latin 
ecoles libres. M, Bigot, for example, insists o 
iJie same bifurcation as that obtaining in f 
Kfia an enseigneTnent dasaique oi Greek, w 
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of Latin alone. So far, all indignantly denounce the 
technical or professional side proposed for the secondary 
schools." M. Dietz would make " modern humanities " 
the basis of all secondary education.-f- Most daring of 
all is M. Kaoul Frary,| and he is the more formidable 
because, a scholar of exceptional brilliancy^ he fights 
with weapons forged in the armoury of his opponents. 
Nothing will content M. Frary but the suppression of 
Latin and Greek. Belenda est CaHhago ! Such ai'e 
a few instances of the ideas ailoat in France at the 
present moment. But these, on the whole, treat the 
subject far too much from the utilitarian point of 
view. Looking at the question of education from a 
wider standpoint, the late M. Guyau has joined in the 
discussion with a contribution which, from the very 
nature of its conception, has given a higher tone to 
controversy.5 The present volume is so closely linked 
with that of M. Guyau, both in object and method, 
that in attempting to give the reader an idea of the 
part played in' the discussion hy M. Fouill4e, it will 
perhaps be advisable to state the scope of the work 
of the younger philosopher, 

In all that Guyau wrote he kept one single end in 
view, "the linking together of ethics, lesthetics, and 
religion with the idea of life — life in its most intensive, 
extensive, and therefore most fruitful form." To him 
pedagogy is " the art of adapting new generations to 
those conditions of life which are the most intensive, ex- 

" " ^neatioDB d'onseigiiBment secondaire" (1886), 

t "i)tudeBCIa»iquee esas Latjo " (188S). " Les HumiLitdi UodeToes" 
(1887). 

I " Qnealion dn Latin " (1886). 

§ " EduoatioD and Heredity. A iDcioiogiial ilud^." Cinitjwa<^«»S'^ 
ScienM Series, 1891. (V\'a\leT ScqU:^ 
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tensive, and fruitful for the individual and the s' 
The claims of the individual and of society are com- 
plementary, each is necessary to the fullest develop- 
ment of the other. The object of all education ia 
simultaneously individual and social, it is " the search 
for mean% to bring the most intensive individual 
existence into harmony with the most extensive 
social life." It therefore has a triple end; (1) " The 
harmonious development in the individual of all 
the capacities proper and useful to the race ; " (2) " The 
development in the individual of such capacities as 
are peculiar to him," as long as such development 
" will not disturb the equilibrium of the organism ; " 
(3) " To arrest and check the tendencies and instincts 
which may disturb that equilibrium, i.e. to aid heredity 
in proportion as it tends to create permanent supe- 
riority in the race, and to resist its influence when it 
tends to accumulate causes pernicious to the race itself." 
The freshness and ingenuity of Guyau's treatment of 
the problem in this form can be readily imagined by 
those who are familiar with his works on other 
subjects. An ardent evolutionist, he carries his 
doctrine to its logical consequences. " The whole 
system of education must be directed towards thf 
maintenance and progress of the human race 
" Every individual is a temporary depository of pi 
of the force inherent in the race;" and Guya 
special claim to attention lies in his endeavour 
show that the system of education best adaptet" 
conserve the force of the race is also the best ads 
to conserve the force stored up in the indiv 
The heads of the argument may be roughly sti 
follows. The individual is a society composed ■ 
stj'tuent cells; hence "life" and"80ciaV\ife" aiei 
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vertible terms. The maintenance of the solidarity 
between the individual and the race is the only hope 
for the future of both. The education best adapted 
to secure the maintenance of this solidarity, upon 
which the persistence of the race depends, is that 
based upon the JBv/manities. The modem system, 
based upon science, is sterile, because it neglects the 
humanities contained in science, and science is only 
valuable from the humanities contained in it. 

So far are we led in M. Guyau's posthumous work. 
In M. Fouill^e's opening chapters we find a brilliant 
application by analogy of the doctrine of selection to 
physical, intellectual, and moral education — an appli- 
cation as novel, ingenious, and stimulating as the 
analogical application by Guyau of the principle of 
"rotation of crops" in agriculture to intellectual 
education.* Particularizing from the race to the 
nation, M. Fouill^e treats the subject of secondary 
education from the national standpoint. But although 
he has narrowed down Guyau's main thesis, the 
author does not present us with a mere supplement 
to "Education and Heredity." An experienced 
teacher, and one of the leading philosophers in France, 
his opinions on the burning question of the hour 
acquire additional weight at the present crisis. His 
t ^loqu ent exposition of the humanities contained in 
8cience,t t llis crushing indictment of the utilitarian 
tendency that confouhds education with instruction, 
his damaging criticism of the educational doctrines of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and Professor Bain,;^ his able 

♦ " £dacation and Heredity," c. viii. 

t It was once said of Professor TyndalKs lecture on " The Scientific Use 
of the Imagination," that it was really a lecture on '*the imaginative 
use of science." What was meant as «k o^v^ Yi^'i ^ \svYCifc ^\ \.\\s5Q^ W->iSw. 

t The student should lead \tv t\i\a <io\«i^<i'C\«^ '^L* 'W^^vsi^ «rjS^srX 
monograph, ** Education e\ "PoaWwsni^** ^^^'S^. 
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and temperate exposure of the fallaciea that have 
found utterance during the present controversy, his 
luminous and eonvincing restatement of the argunienbi 
for the retention of the huvianities aa the basis of 
any system of secondary education, his grasp of detail 
as shown in the tahlea throughout the volume, and 
finally, the fact that the recent changes in t!ie 
curriculum of the secondary schools in Italy have 
been on the Unea laid down in thia volume by M. 
Fouill^e, may well give us pause.* 
" I must express my deep sense of the courtesy and 
generosity of M. Fouill^, who gave me carte-bUinche 
to retrench the French edition where necessary, and 
to adapt it for the English and American reader. 
After due consideration I decided to omit just so 
much of tlie detail aa would be irrelevant to the 
reader in thia country or America, and also whatever 
would necessitate voluminous elucidation in footnotes. 
The main argument remains intact. The reader 
should bear in mind that the haccalatiriat corresponds 
to the degree examinations at the British universities 
rather than to their matriculations. Wherever time 
tables are given, I have added the average age of t' 
classes for which they are intended. M. Fouill' 
tables can therefore be readily applied to boys of 
same average age elsewhere. I have taken 
liberty of inserting a few references that m 
useful to the Btudeat of pedagogy. 

W. J. GREENSTRF 



* The ItalinTt gaveniineat haa practicelJ; adopted tb 
•nggeated by M. FouilWe betweea the conflicting elsim* 
aad naloTal science, anil has rtorgaDiied and co-oi'diiia' 
i»Bgbt ia its Btcaadary »ciioolj. 
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EDUCATION 
FROM A NATIONAL STANDPOINT. 



INTRODUCTION. 

A HOCiBTT lias been formed in France for the promotion of 
hysical renaissance; it is a matter of general opinion 
that combination is no lees necessary for the promotion of 
an intellectual and moral rtnamance. Educational ques- 
tions are the order of the day ; rarely have so many booJK 
been published with reference to problems in ped^ogy. Most 
of the controversies relative to this vital qaestion of educa- 
tion seem to me to arise from the fact that we fail to reach 
a sufficiently general point of view, i.e. the national, inter- 
national, or even ethnical. Among books recently published 
and deserving of notice on various gronnds, there is, I may 
almost say, only one in which the author places side by side 
the two essential factors in this problem — the individual 
and the race.* .On this, as on all great questions' of 
practical philosophy, Guyau has left hie mark. His prin- 
cipal claun on our attention will be that he has treated from 
the " sociological " point of view the problems, not only of 
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morals, bat also of religion, EeetheticB, and education. He 
has treated the question from the highest standpoint, and baa 
stated it in a strictly scientilic form : " Given the hei^editary 
merits and faults of a race, how far can we modify existing 
heredity by means of education for the benefit of a new 
heredity F " For the problem is nothing less than this ; it 
is not merely a matter of the instruction of individuals, but 
of the preservation and improvement of the race. Ednca- 
tioa must therefore be based npon the physiological and 
moral laws of the culture of races. These laws are not con- 
sidered unworthy of attention when we are dealing with the 
breeding of animals ; but they arc Ht;t aside or forgotten 
when we are dealing with man, "as if the education of 
humanity only concerned individuals." The ethnical is the 
true point of view. By means of education we mast create 
such hereditary tendencies as will be useful to the race, both 
physically and intellectually. True educatiou is that which, 
instead of sterilizing the brain by the exhaustion of its 
force, makes it more and more fruitful by the development 
of varied capacities in the midst of varied environments. 

In the following pages I propose to take a more restricted 
view of the problem than that taken by Gujau ; I shall 
devote myself in particular to educational questions, which 
I shall discuss from the national point of view. The 
nation is an organism endowed with a kind of collective 
eonsciousnesa, although not concentrated in an ego ; I there- 
fore take everything that maintains in a nation continuity 
of character, mind, habits, and aptitudes — in a word, a 
national conacionsness and a national will — as a form of 
Clonic heredity and identity persisting from age to age. 
That strange saying of old HeracUtns has been rightly apphed 
to the solidarity of the generations of mankind : " The death 
of the gods is our Ufe ; " i.e., according to ancient modes of 
speech, we are living on our ancestors, on the moral foraea,.' 
incarnated in the history of our country, as well as on th?' 
natural forces incorporated in its climate and in its soil. In 
XDF opinion, the final goal of education is to secure, not only 
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tlie development of the race, but also that of our nation- 
ality, our native country. 

Among the means of attaining this end which we have to 
coneider, the firat is selectwn. The history of humanity 
exhibits the Htru^gle of racea, nationaUtiea, and individnals, 
not only for esistenoe — iu the oft-^jnoted phraseology of a 
narrow interpretation of Darwiniam — ^bnt alao fcff vital 
progress of every kind, iucludiiig intellectual, lesthetic, and 
moral life. Much is said in these days about the straggle 
for existence. There ia a hasty and heedless application to 
humanity of the laws formulated by Darwin for the animal 
kingdom. The metamorphoses of selection, as it passes 
from the domain of brute force to that of intellectual and 
moral force, are ignored. All the more or less shocking 
deductions drawn from Darwinism are duo to this logical 
blunder, and consist in the belief that the triumph of the 
most powerful force is always etiriivalent to that of the most 
brutal force. It is of importance, therefore, to note the 
analogies and differences between natural and social selec- 
tion ; these I shall attempt to point ont. In the first 
place, we must endeavour to ascertain the true power and 
limits of education and of instmction, strictly so colled ; 
we shall investigate how far it is true that " ideas lead the 
world," and how a selection of ideas is primarily affected in 
the brain by education, i.e. what we may call psychological 
selection. Then we shall discuss social selection and the 
conditions under which it will produce such a picked class 
as is necessary to the progress of the whole race. Here the 
doctrine of evolution will assist us to determine the moat 
essential objects of that education which has as its ai^i^he 
perfection of the species. , :fi}i 

Having thus laid down our genera! principles, we shall 
draw our theoretical and practical inferences as far as 
reform of the educational systems of Europe ia concerned. 
The more civilization advances, the more pre-eminence lies 
with everything that is organized, systematized, and co- 
ordinated in hierarchic oideT, "Vto^a ^<i ■ai&^'i^ ■%(««*" '^- 
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view, for inetance, the more nameroiiB the army, the more 
essential is the unity and Bubordinatton of those parts 
which are distinctive of a living being. From the political 
point of view, it is equally clear that organization is of 
vast, and so to speak of vital, importance. The danger 
that, above all others, a democratic nation must avoid is the 
disintegration of society into units with no immediate 
concern but self-interest, into individuals to whom social 
daties and bonds are gradually ceasing to appeal. Ts not 
the same danger to be anticipated in education ? There, as 
elsewhere, we must battle all the more vigorously against 
anarchy and want of organization, in proportion as the 
number of anhjects of knowledge becomes more numerous 
and more complex ; science and industry are advancing 
with such rapid strides that the human brain cannot, save 
by more and more rigorous discipline, adapt iteelf to such a 
variety of laws, theories, and applications. That nation 
which can introduce into its education the most powerful 
and the most consolidated organization will, ipso facto, 
enjoy in the world of intellect a superiority analogous to J 
that of well-organized governments and armies, I 

Reform has, so far, been chiefly confined either to the^ 
subjects taught or to the methods employed in teaching the 
various literary and scientific subjects ; no attempt baa been 
made to harmonize and unify education as a whole ; in 
fact, the systems at present obtaining in Europe do not 
seem to have found their ti'ue centre of gravity. Some 
want the basis of education to be scientific, others literary : 
the latter, again, may he subdivided Into the partisans of 
ancient and of modem languages. In this volume we shall 
inquire if the hnk between science and literature is not to 
be found in the knowledge of man, of society, and of the 
great laws of the universe, Lc. in morals, social science, and 
testhetica— in a word, in philosophy. 

This idea is becoming more and more familiar ; of thii 
the recent reforms in education in Italy are a fresh proof 
It has already been suggested in France that instead 
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biing relegated to the last jear of school life, the conree of 
ethics, logic, EestheticB, and general philosophy should lie 
introduced, in their more elementary form, as early as the 
^ea of fomteen to sixteen. This new system has juat been 
iuaugm'ated in Italy ; psychology, logic, ethics, and general 
philosophy are tai^ht in the three highest classes of the 
lyceums. In France, too, a proposal has been made to 
include in the teaching of each of the special sciences — 
physics, physiology, history, etc. — the study of their philo- 
sophical principles and general conchiBioos. The new 
Italian code gives a place, principally in Datoral science, to 
genCTal and philosophical questions. This is, then, a first 
attempt in the direction of a philosophic [il organization and 
co-ordination of subjects. Bnt as the code was drawn up 
in an exclusively positivist spirit, certain principles, which 
to my mind are essential, have been uuwisely sacrificed. 

Of one thing, however, we may feel convinced — that a 
new group of sciences, i.e. social science, is extending its 
limits, and by the next century will have been awarded the 
first rank iu importance. Too esclusively literary an educa- 
tion having provoked a reaction in favour of science, and 
scientific education in its turn having disappointed c3:pocta- 
tions, we may fairly prophesy that, in the more or less near 
future, the characteristic feature of education will be the 
moral and social tendency given from the outset to all sub- 
jects and to all methods ; this will ipso faeto be systematiza- 
tioQ instead of the present vicious condition of affairs, which 
is generally known by the barbarous names of " particulariz- 
' specializing." The " humanities," in the tme 
sense of the word, which should be based upon the know- 
ledge of man and human societies, will then be brought 
to the front. The humanities, with the philosophy which 
completes them, form the true and the only liberal education. 
Jn each of ua must be " a free man," who keeps his freedom 
unimpaired by the ever-increasing servitude of life, able to 
communicate to industry itself, and to material labour of 
every kind, something of ttu).*. " Ai.'j.ivi.V.'^ " -^Xii'Sft.i'iRRSOT" 
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to Platoand Aristotle, " cornea with knowledge and thought." 
We must each of ob fe«l that we are citizens ; we muat be t 
animated by public spirit, always ready to place the intere»tB \ 
of oor country above those of self, above our own work and 
indiMtry, above our business and our wealth. To obtain ( 
this twofold result, a liberal education was always considered I 
a sine qu3, non, and it was supposed that for the dominant 
class it should be as extended in character as possible. I ' 
shall endeavour to determine accurately the necessary bsfies 
of such an education, truly humane and at the same time 
national ; for that purpose I shall discuss the problem not 
merely, as is usually the case, from the standpoint of vague 
and geueral pedagogy ; I shall transfer the question to the 
ground of present reality, into a given environment — the 
modem — and a given nation — French or English, as the ease 
may be. 

A nation, like an individual, has its own instinct and 
genius. 

It has the more or less vague sense of its "mission" to 
humanity. 

If social science rejects every mystical interpretation of 
the common spirit animating a nation, it by no means re- 
jects the reflected consciousness or spontaneous divination 
possessed by every nation of the functions which has devolved 
upon it. History furnishes us with ample proofs of this ; 
the Jews were not the only people who believed, and rightly 
believed, that they were chosen to transform the worid ; the 
Greeks considered their mission to be the propagation of 
the arts and sciences; Home claimed the dominion of the 
world — even when invaded by barbarians she still was queen ; 
and finaUy, when deprived of her temporal power, she 
reduced the universe to spiritual servitude by the establish- 
ment of tbe Papacy, The English claim that their destiny 
is to rule the sea, and to found colonies in distant lands. 
Americans are fond of representing their country as a 
theatre for the trial and development of liberty in every 
/orm and in every direction of speculative and practical life ; 
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Bcarcely an American can be found who has not in his mind, I 
in a more or less nebulous form, this idea of illimitable I 
inciividualism and indefinite expansion. We know the 1 
Germany of to-day believes in her scientific and political 
mission, just as in the time of Lnther she believed in her | 
religious mission. As for France, her belief in the onivereal 
triumph of reason, law, and fraternity is a commonplace. 
France prides herself on being, jtar excellmce, the focns of 
those ideas and sentiments which in the true sense of the 
word are humane; she is the country of "humanity," in 
the broad sense in which the iifteenth century understood | 
the word. Her classical ht«ratnre and art form a literature 
and an art of an entirely humaa and universal expansion ; she 
is pre-eminently the olasaic land, the land of the " humani- 
ties." The first duty of every French government is to 
maintain, in the education it provides for the nation, the 
literary and artistic honour of France, and her faith in a 
profoundly humaji morality and philosophy. 

Above all, a great nation like France must foster the pro- 
duction and selection of the highest genius, or even of simple 
superiority. How, then, is genius bom and developed ? By 
the combination of three factors ; (1) The hereditary trans- 
mission of the qualities of the race, and in particular of the 
family; (2) The "happy accidents" and peculiar circum- 
stances of spermatic or embryonic life ; (3) The influence of 
the national environment and of national education. We 
have no control over the embryo or over those chances which 
by a precious idiosyncrasy virtually create a genius ; but we 
can do something, we can even do a great deal, to prepare 
for the advent of minds of a higher order, by the accumula- 
tion of certain qualities in the race, and by the maintenance 
of that Lntellcctual and fosthetic environment which is, as it 
were, the vital air of genius. 

An evolutionist has justly remarked, h propos of adaptation 
to environment, that in Greece, where every god had his 
own temple, every temple its statue, every house its altar, 
and every altar its minor dWitiitViis-, vo. ^jtesRR,,, -- NtVsw. 
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marble was as common as brick iu London," and where 
BcnIptorB wera aa numcroua as carpenters, we can underBtand 
how a Phidias was bom and found admirers, while, on the 
other hand, he could not have been bom in Germania. 
So in Italy, where from the earliest fcimes njmpha and satyrs 
have been portrayed, succeeded in later days by Madonnas 
and St. Sebastians; where little chapels have always been 
hung with votive offerings to Venus Genetrix or to Our Lady 
of the Sea ; where countiess generations of artists decorated 
the walla of Pompeii, or covered with rapid freseoea the 
commonest ceilii^ of Florence and Genoa ; need we ivonder 
that a coantry, where a lofty level of taatc and artistic 
finish was thus developed, should have produced a Leonardo 
da Vinci and a Raphael ? • On the other baud, why has 
America produced an Edison, a Mot^ a Bell, a Fulton, but 
no Schiller, Mozart, or Michael Angelo ? The reason is 
easily discovered both in the hereditary and in tlie existing 
national environment. Do we wish France to remain the land 
of letters, painting, disinterested scientific investigation, and 
philosophy ? We must be careful lest we reduce the classical 
ilite to a few ; for then the production and selection of genius 
or simple superiority wiU be impossible. We want, as I 
shall show, a field of cnltnre of sufficient extent for the 
national mind to expand in every direction of intellectual 
work — of literature, art, and science. France must be 
hterary, scientific, and artistic, if Frenchmen are to be 
literary, scientific, and artistic ; if they are to maintain 
their influence and glory as a nation. If France chooses to 
become "Americanized," she will perhaps cease to be 
Prance, but she will ceitainly never become an America. 

The classics are already the pledge of a certain dis- 
interestedness, of a certain Uterary taste ; even Latin, 
" apparently oseless," is useful in turning the minds of the 
young from their immediate or futnre interests — personal 
interests — in carrying them back to great national and 

" Fide Ginat AUen, "IdiosynoMsy " (Winrf, 1883. p. 500), 
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historical interests, to French literature and to the ancient 
literature by which it was inspired, to that ancient art from 
which our modem art still derives its inspiration. That is 
Gallia PermniSy beginning with Rome or earlier still, 
instead of " commencing with the French Revolution." * 

Democracy having akeady betrayed only too strong a 
tendency to utilitarianism and industrialism, the State, far 
from removing the obstacles in the path of all who have not 
gone through a full com-se of the " humanities," should, on 
the contrary, do its utmost to favour the selection and con- 
stitution of a really liberal elite; this is its duty and its 
right, especially in republics, in which, in the interest of all, 
this guiding irdfluence should be in the hands of men whose 
minds are of the highest order, who are superior to the 
interests of the moment, who are least affected by purely 
utilitarian tendencies, and most (Sipable of perpetuating from 
generation to generation that historical and permanent 
national spirit which constitutes the true "national will." 

* An allusion to the fanaticism which advocates that school tezt-foooks 
of French history should begin with the French Revolution. Vide 
Guyau's " Education and Heredity," p. 227 (Tr.). 
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CHAPTER L 



Thb power of instruction and education, denied by Bome 
and exaggerated by others, being nothing but the power of 
ideas and sentiments, it is impoBsible to be too exact in 
determining at tbe outset the esteut and limits of this 
force. This psychological problem is the foundation of 



I. The principle I assume at the outset is one that I have 
developed elsewhere,* that every idea tends to act itself 
oat. If it is an isolated idea, or if it is not ooimter- 
balanced by a strooger force, its realization must take place, 
Thns the principle of the struggle for existence and of 
selection, taking tbe latter word in its broadest sense, is in 
my opinion as applicable to idciia as to individuals and 
living species ; a selection takes place in tbe bratn to the 
advantage of the strongest and most exclusive idea, which 
ia thus able to control the whole organism. In particular, 
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the child's brain ia an arena of conflict for ideaa and the 
impulses they include ; in the brain a new idea is a new 
force which encoimterB the ideas already inBtalled, and the 
impulses already developed therein. Hence I maintain that 
education as a whole ia a work of intellectual selection. I 
have elsewhere stated the principal facta that demonstrate 
the impelling force of ideaa. Aasume a mind, as yet a 
blank, and anddenly introduce into it the representation of 
any movement, the idea of any action — Buch as raising the, 
arm. This idea being isolated and unopposed, the wave of 
disturbance arising in the brain wOl take the direction 
of the arm, becauae the nerves terminating in the arm are 
disturbed by the representation of the arm. The arm will 
therefore be lifted. Before a movement begins, we mnat 
think of this ; now no movement that has taken place is 
lost ; it is necessarily communicated from the brain to the 
organs if unchecked by any other representation or impuUe. 
The tranamission of the idea to the limbs ia inevitable as 
long aa the idea is isolat«d or unopposed. This I have 
called the law of idea-forces,* and I think I have satis- 
factorily explained the curious facta in connection with the 
impulsive actions of the idea. \ The well-known eicperi- 
ments of Ohevreul on the " peudnle exploratenr," and on the 
divining rod, show that if we reprenent to ourselves a move- 
ment in a certain direction, the hand will finally execute 
this movement without our consciousness, and so transmit 
it to the instrument. Table-turning is the realization of 
the expected movement by means of the unconacious motion 
of the hands. Thought-rpoding is the interpretation of 
imperceptible movements, in which the thonght of the 
anbject betrays itself, even without his being conscious of 
it. In the process that goes on when we are fascinated or 
are on the point of fainting, a process more obvious in 
children than in adults, there is an inchoate movement which 
the paralysis of the will fails to check. When I was a lad, 
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I was once running over a plank across the weir of a 
river, it never entering my head tliat I ran any risk of 
falling ; suddenly this idea came into play like a force 
ohliqnely compounded with the straight course of thought 
which had up to that moment been guiding; my footsteps. I 
felt as if an invisible arm had seized me and was dragging 
me down. I shrieked and stood trembling above the foaming 
water until assistance came. Here the mere idea of vertigo 
produced vertigo. A plank on the ground may be crossed 
without arousing any idea of falling ; but if it ia above 
a precipice, and we think of the distance below, the impulse 
to fall is very strong. Even when we are in perfect safety 
we may feel what is knowu as the " fascination " of a 
precipice." The sight of the gulf below, becoming a fixed 
idea, produces a resultant inhibition on all other ideas. 
Temptation, which is always beaettmg a child because 
everything is new to it, is nothing but the power of an idea 
and its motor impulse. 

The power of an idea is the greater the more prominently 
it is singled out from the general content of consciousness. 
This selection of an idea, which becomes so exclusive that 
the whole consciousness is absorbed in it, is called mondidemn. 
This state is precisely that of a person who has been 
hypnotised, f What is called hypnotic suggestion is nothing 
but the artificial selection of one idea to the exclusion of 
all othei-B, BO that it passes into action. Natural somnam- 
bulism similarly exhibits the force of ideas ; whatever idea 
is conceived by the somnambuhst, he can'ies into action. 
The kind of dream in which children often live is not 
without analogy to somnambulism. The Jixed u!m is 
another instance of the same phenomenon, which is produced 
in the waking state, and which, when exaggerated, becomes 
monomania, a kind of morbid monoTdeism ; children, 
having very few ideas, would very soon acquire fixed ideas, 

* Bain, "Meotal Science," p. 9! (Tr.). 
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if it were not for the mobility of attention whicli the 
ceaselesa vai'iation of the auiTounditig world produces in 
them. Thus all the facts grouped nowadays under the 
name of auto-saggestion may, in my opinion, be explained. 
Here we shall generalize the law in this form : every idea 
conceived hy the mind is an auto-suggestion, the selective 
effect of which ia only counterhalaaced by other ideas pro- 
ducing a different auto-suggestion. This is especially 
noticeable in the young, who bo rapidly carry into action 
what ia passing through their minds. 

The force of example, which plays so important a part ii 
education, is likewise reducible to the communicative and 
selective force of every representation. In fact, we explain 
■ 1 the same way the second form of suggestion, that i 
which an act is suggested not to one's self, bnt to others by 
means of an idea. Perhaps the most interesting part of 
Guyau's researches is his exhaustive treatment of suggestion 
and its role in education.* Guyau was, I believe, the first 
to point out the close analogy between si^geetion and 
instinct, with the possible application of si^gestion to moral 
therapeutics, "as a corrective of abnormal iustincts, or at 
stimulant of normal instincts which are too weak," " Every 
suggestion is a nascent instinct wholly created hy the 
hypnotiser," f Since these words were written, the thera- 
peutic results of si^gestion have been numeroas and 
important. By suggestion. Doctors Voisin and Liegeois 
have cured melancholia, dipsomania, morphinism, drunken- 
ness, and excessive indulgence in tobacco. M. Delboeuf 
asserts that he has made a timid girl brave. M. Voisin 
transformed the character of a woman who was idle and 
dishonest ; he also claims to have changed a married woman, 

twho had made domestic life unbearable to her husband, 
into a gentle and affectionate wife. This would have been 
a boon to Socrates, for instance. Finally, M, Li^banlt, of 
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Nancy, cured a lad of incorrigible idleness for six months.* 
It is needless to eay that Guyau does not udvise, and even 
expresBly condemns, any introduction of hypnotism into 
normal education ; it is far better, as he says, " to leave the 
boy in idleness than to make him a neuropath." His 
object in quoting pathological facts is merely for the 
parpoae of deduction as to the normal state. In Guyau's 
opinion, hypnotic suggestion is nothing but the morbid 
exaggeration and artificial intensification of suggestive 
phenomena produced in a state of perfect health. 

Normal suggestion, which is the only suggestion that 
should be used in education, is psychological, moral, and 
social i it consists in the transmission from oue individual 
to another of ideas or impelling sentiments, and in the 
possibility of rendering these ideas or sentiments permanent. 
We are not, in the normal state, controlled by a particular 
magnetiser, but it by no means follows that we are not 
"accessible to a multitude of small suggestions, at one time 
at variance, at another accumulating and producing a very 
sensible mean effect." Ciiildren, in particular, are open to 
every suggestion of the environment, Guyau shows that, 
from the moment it enters into the world, the child's con- 
dition may be compared to that of a hypnotized subject. 
There is the same absence of any ideas of its own, or the 
same dominance of a single idea. " Everything that the 
child sees or feels will be a suggestion ; this suggestion 
will give rise to a habit the effect of which will sometimes 
persist throughout the whole of life, j'ost as impressions of 
terror excited in children by nurses may pereist." If the 
introduction of new sentiments is possible by wholly 
physiological means, it should be equally possible by moral 
psychological means. Hence the importance of the fact 
tlmt " recent studies in the nervous system seem likely to 
correct scientific prej'udices against the power of education 
as science becomes more perfect." Suggestion, which 

* " Education Md Hei-edit)-," pp. 9, 10 (Tr.). 
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creates artificial inatiiictB capable of eounteiTioiBing hereditary 
inafcincts, constitutes a new power comparable to heredity ; 
now education, as Guyau says, " is a totality of co-ordinated 
and reasoned suggestions, and we can therefore understand 
the importance and efficacy it may acquire from the 
physiological and pBychological point of view." • 

In my opinion, suggestion is only a particular case of the 
most fundamental law of idea-forces, the law which dominates 
all pedagogic science, and to which the author of " Education 
and Heredity " has made in several chapters of that work 
a very important contribution. 

Ideas are sometimes considered of little couBcquence, and 
are supposed to have scarcely any influence upon the con- 
duct. On the other hand, the philosophers of the seven- 
teenth century, with Descartes and Pascal, considered 
sentiments and passions as indistinct thoughts, as "thoughts, 
as it were, in process of pi'ecipitatiou." This is true. 
Beneath all our eentiments lies a totality of imperfectly 
analyzed ideas, a swelling stream of crowded and indistinct 
reasons by the momentum of which we are canied away 
and swept along. Inversely, sentiments nnderlie all ( 
ideas ; they smoulder in the dying embers of abstractions. 
^^ Even language has a power because it arouses all the 
^L sentiments which it condenses in a formula ; the mere 
^H names " honour " and " duty " arouse infinite echoes in the 
^H conBciouaneas. At the name of " honour " alone, a legion of 
^H images is on the point of suiging up ; vaguely, as with eyes 
^H open in the dark, we see all the po^ible witnesses of our 
^H acts, from father and mother to friends and fellow-conntry- 
^H men ; further, if our imagination is vivid enough, we can 
^H see those great ancestors who did not hesitate under similar 
^H circumstances. " We must ; forward I " We feel that \ 
^^^ are enrolled in an army of gallant men ; the whole race, in 
^^B its most heroic representatives, is urging ns on. There it 
^^M a social and even an historical element beneath moral ideas. 
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Beaidea, language, a social product, iB aleo a social force. 
The pious mind goes further still ; duty is pcraonified as a 
being— the living Good whose voice we hear. 

Some speak of lifeless formulas ; of these there are very 
ew. A word, an idea, is a formula of possible action and 
I of sentiments ready to pass into acta ; they are " verba." 
Now, every sentiment, every impulse which becomes fornm- 
I lated with, as it were, a fint, acquires by this alone a new and 
quasi -creative force ; it is not merely rendered visible by its 
own light to itself, bat it is defined, specified, and selected 
from the rest, and ipso facto directed in its course. That is 
why formulas relative to action are so powerful for good or 
evil ; a child feels a vague temptation, a tendency for which 
it cannot acconnt. Pronounce in its hearing the formnla, 
change the blind impulse into the luminous idea, and this 
will be a new su^estion which may, perhaps, cause it to 
fall in the direction to which it was already inclined.* On 
the other hand, some formulas of generom sentiments will 
carry away a vast audience immediately they are nttered. 
The genius is often the man who translates the aspirations 
of his age into ideas ; at the sound of bis voice a 
whole nation is moved. Great moral, rel^ious, and social 
revolutions ensue when the sentiments, long itstrained and 
scarcely conscious of their own existence, become formulated 
into ideas and words ; the way is then opened, the means 
and the goal are visible alike, selection takes place, all the 
volitions are simultaneously guided in the same direction, 
like a torrent which has found the weakest point in the dam. 
Conduct, therefore, depends in a great measure on the 
cirele of ideas formed by each individual under the infiuence 
of experience, social relations, or of his intellectual and 
iesthetic culture. Every man eventually possesses a totality 
^^ of general notions and maxims which become the source of 
^K his resolutions and actions, because the whole is blended 

^H • GDjan i 
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into a sentiment and into a habit. Even in children the 
tendency to maximation is manifest, because a maxim is a 
generalization which satisfies the thought.* If, then, there 
is a break in the circle of ideas at any important point, if 
into that circle false notions or immoral maxims have gained 
entrance, we shall become feeble and vicious, as in the case 
of a nation whose fundamental laws are immoral. The 
various mental faculties of an individual- are developed, like 
his physical faculties, in a relation of reciprocal action, but 
intellectual activity is more independent than the rest. If 
you have false ideas on a point of fact or reasoning, I may 
in a few moments put your finger on your own error or 
convince you by proof ; but to modify a sentiment, tendency, 
or habit is a matter of months or yeare. The intellect is 
therefore more flexible, mobile, and progressive than the 
rest of our constitution ; hence we can act upon it the more 
readily. Give a person suffering from myopia the glasses 
which make objects visible to him; he is compelled to 
admit that he sees these objects. Show an ignorant person 
a drop of water under the microscope, and he will be com- 
pelled to admit that the drop of water is inhabited. The 
intellect is to the other mental faculties what the eyes are to 
the organs of our body — ^touch at a distance. It follows 
that intellectual activity has superior power in the direction 
and transformation of other kinds of activity. As it dis- 
closes new aspects of things it produces thereby a double 
effect — it excites new sentiments, and opens new ways to 
action. Every new idea tends to become a sentiment and 
an impulse, and therefore an idea-force. The intellect is the 
great instrument of voluntary selection. It is an abbreviated 
means of evolution, accelerating and accomplishing in a few 
years the selections which without its aid would have taken 
centuries to effect. 

Now let us pass from the individual to the social organism. 
There again the different activities and products of civiliza- 

♦ Guyau, " Education and Hewdit^;* ^ Y'^i^ VTt^- 
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tion are reciprocally related ; but the prodncta of the 
intellect and science atimulate and direct all the other social 
functions. Religioua, moral, EGsthetic, political, and 
ecouomical creationa are determined by the progress of 
humanity in the real knowledge of things or in the dis- 
covery of ideas. Instruction is a motor of primary im- 
portance in the social mechanism ; but subject to one 
condition— that it is brought to bear upon really directive 
and selective ideas, on those ideas which from their intricate 
connection with sentiment and volition aie happily termed 
idea-forces. 

II, The exclusive partisans of heredity do not perceive 
that their doctrine ia vitiated by a contradiction that seems 
to have escaped notice. They impress upon ua that the 
fundamental law of heredity Js that of regression to the 
average, and they do not see that for that very reason 
heredity tends to neutralize the effects of its own action— in 
so far as they are exceptional — in order to give place to 
a^ncies other than its own. 

From his ingenious statistics on heredity, Galton deduces 
an important law which he calls " regression to the average,"" 
Great deviations are always exceptions, and the average type 
very soon reappears. Take at random two large groups of 
persons in ten different generations, and compare their 
stature. The average stature of the groups wOl be the 
aame, because the child inherits not only from his parents 
but from his ancestry. Now, says Galton, there are so 
many elements of every kind blended in the ancestry of a 
given individual, that this ancestry in its totality is indis- 
tinguishable from a sample taken at haphazard from the 
general population. The average stature of his ancestors 
will become identical with that of the population, 

Afl the average statures of your ancestry and mine are 
identical, deviations in stature are duo to chance and the 
eombinations of the moat intimately connected heredities; 
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in the great mass of the population, deyiations are ^H 
neatraUzed and diiferences diBappear. Aesuming thk, ]et ^H 
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ns suppose that a particular system of physicat education 
is capable of giving a very eensible iucrease to the stature of 
individuals subjected to this regime; the effects of heredity 
upon the stature of an individual being minimized in the 
case of the majority at the moment of birth. It follows that 
it would be possible to increase the stature of successive 
generations by a wide distribution rf this education . If the 
partisans of heredity object that — "The laws of nature 
are inevitable ; given a father and mother and a grand- 
father and grandmother of a certain stature, the calculation 
of probabilities may determine iu advance the probable 
stature of the children," — we may answer — " Since yonr 
inevitable laws result in the triumph of the average, iu the 
levelling of exceptions, in the reduction of the height of the 
ball and its increase in the short, da not you see that these 
laws leave the field open to the aution of raiueation ? " 

Take as our starting-point an exceptional individual, and 
ascend or descend the direct or collateral line ; we shall find 
that those who are in immediate juxtaposition to him are 
still exceptional, hnt not so exceptional as he is ; after two or 
three steps of this kind we shall see that these exceptional 
characteristics have almost vanished, and that the sum total 
of Ilia near family relations is not essentiaUy different from 
that of a number of ordinary persons taken at random. 
Fmther, as a matter of fact, the really exceptional indi- 
viduals are the exceptional children of ordinary parents, and 
not the ordinary children of exceptional parents. This 
theory is destructive of all prejodicea with regard to noble 
blood. People im^ine that the " blood of the Howards " 
flows without intermixture fi-om generation to generation, 
because of the constant emergence of the same characteristic 
qualities ; but remember that we have mutbers as well as 
fathers, and that every factor contributes almost equally to 
the result, and we shall see that the general characteristics 
of your ancestors to the tenth deleft, Iot \-ftsXs»«:&,"w^"W, 
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very much the same as tlioae of the ancestors of anybody 
else. To this there are but two exceptionB or restrictionB 
by marriages between coiiains we may prevent the ancestorB 
from doubho^ in number at each degree in the scale ; 
besideB, tlie tendency to many In one's own rank of society 
miiy, aa far as the character depends upon rank, restrict the 
power of equalization. The law of regression to the average, 
Baja Galton,* " tells very heavily gainst the full hereditary 
transmission of any gift. Only a few out of many children 
would be bkcly to differ from mediocrity as widely as their 
mid-parent " (i.e. " an ideal person of composite ses whose 
stature is half-way between the statnre of the father and 
the transmuted stature t of the mother "), " and still fewer 
would differ as widely as the more exceptional of the two 
parents. The more bountifuLy the parent is gifted by 
nature, the more rare will be hia good fortune if he begets 
a son who is as richly endowed as himself." In spite of 
this, "there is nothing in these statemenba to invahdate 
the general doctrine that the children of a gifted pair are 
much more likely to be gifted than the children of a 
mediocre pair," but they will be, on the average, less removed 
from mediocrity than their mid-parent. Besides, among all 
the children of a small number of gifted couples, consider 
the most capable, and compare with the moat capable of the 
children of avert/ large number of mediocre parents ; the former 
will generally be inferior to the latter. Galton adds that 
the law of regression to the average is "even-handed," 
becanse it "levies an equal soccesaion tax on the tranfi- 
miasion of badness as well as goodness," If this be bo, 
why should the educator trouble about hereditary fatalities 
if, on the average, hereditary exceptions are neutralized and 
the average hereditary type persists P It is precisely this 
average that education prof ^ses to affect ; the whole q uestion 
is therefore one of knowing if the qualities of the average 

* "Nstnral InheriUnoe," p. 106 (Tr.). 

t Ihiii. p. 87. For the meaning of (rafisniuteii, tide ibid. p. 6 (Jr.). 
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type, which unaided heredity doeg not transform, and leaves 
persisteDt, cannot be transformed hy other injuencce, and 
notably by education itself. 
. Gallon finds that in a cultured environment, out of every 
-^hundred women thirty-three are artistic, and twenty-eight 
are artistic oat of every hundred men.* Instead of being 
1 satisfied with this result as far as women are concerned, he 
considera the difference very small, when we consider the 
I lai^ share occupied by accomplishments in the education of 
And he concludes that the effect of education, 
compared with that of natural talent, is very small. This 
is a very arbitrary interpretation ; the preceding statistics 
I rather show the power of education, becaose the weaker sex, 
I whose education haa for centuries been inferior to that of 
man, is nevtrthelesa able to show thirty-three per cent, of 
artistic women as compared with twenty-eight per cent, of 
artistic men. Besides, it is clear that natural talent is of 
I the greatest moment in art ; special aptitudes are necessary, 
' partly due to the conformation of sensorial centres, and con- 
sequently to entirely organic causes over which education 
has little control. How can yon make a singer out of one 
who cannot sing in tune, or a musician put of a man who 
has no ear and who cannot detect a false note, or a painter 
oat of a man [who has not a delicate sense of eight and a 
natural taste for form and colour ? 
^^ Our problem is therefore the discovery of the qualities 
^^ npon which education can exercise effectual influence. In the 
^H case of stature, this influence is, on the average, zero ; stature 
^V is the result of determined physiological conditions which 
can only vary within very nanxiw limit*. If a man were 
five yards high, he would cease to be a man ; he would be a 
new species. To make use of the constancy of stature and 
^- the powerlessness of education to increase our height, in 
^L order to pi'ove both the constancy of intellectual qualities 
^H and the powerlessness of education, is an unmistakable 
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fallacy into which the fanatics of heredity are always falling. 
If the experience of a^ce teaches ub that educittion is unable 
to modify stature or eye-co!our {upon which Gallon has 
brought some of his statistics to l«ar "), it also teaches us 
that it can modify intelligence and morality. The intel- 
lectual power of a man is obviously increased by instruction. 
Inatmction wiH not, no doubt, create genius, but it can 
give to the recipient a considerable sum total of knowledge 
and talent. Without the aid of instruction even the born 
genius would remain sterile. AH the arguments, therefore, 
of the statisticiaDB on the constancy of stature and of eye- 
colour prove absolutely nothing against the possible increase 
of the intellectual and moral capacities. 

History demonstrates the view I advance. While stature 
and eye-colour in the same nation remain constant, the 
average intelligence and morality undergo the most obvious 
and often the most rapid changes. Take the Scotch of two 
hundred years ago — a sangninary and vindictive race, with 
a heavier record of homicide than even Sicily and Corsica. 
Now, according to the statisticians, they are the mildest and 
most inoffensive people in Europe, and the list of murders and 
asaaasi nations is less than anywhere else. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has drawn attention to the rough and unfair national 
verdicts based upon the characteristics of " lay figures " of 
John Bull, etc. Their stature, their eyes, and the colour 
of their hair are nevertheless unchanged. t A similar change 
may be noticed in the Swiss, Picdmontese, Roumelians, 
CoBflacks, and Bulgarians. The inhabitants of the Marquesas 
are transformed from cannibals into peaceful and hard- 
working men. The Servians have become kind and gentle, 
while their kinsmen and neighbours, the Montenegrins, are 
still violent and vindictive. M. Colajanni also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that one tribe of the Redskins may be 
addicted to theft, while another of the same blood will be 
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honourable and straightforward. The Mongol ia a coward 
in China, brave in Japan. The Jew is a. bnginesB man, a 
banker, a money-lender in Europe; in Abyssinia he hates 
bosinesa, and takea to agriculture; while in the CancaBua 
he ia a warrior I M. Tarde was perfectly right when he 
said that every race can be either " civilized or barbarized." 
Compare modern and ancient Greece, Calabria of the present 
day and Magna Grtecia, and we descend from the highest 
civilization to the worst form of barbarism. In the history 
of Rome, M. Tarde sees open to every race, whatever its 
origin or colour, " a great and glorious competition," as it 
were, in which each in turn — Italy, Spain, Arabia, Ganl, 
Germany, Carthage, and Libya^won the prize of eloquence, 
poetry, and valour, and was seated upon the throne of the 
C£Bsara. " By the grafting on a vast scale of Roman 
influence far beyond even the limits of the empire, it came 
about that savage humanity was nowhere unaffected." And 
did not the "Cliristianizing" of so many different races 
produce still more astonishing metamorphoses ? Compare 
the German Christian with his savage predecessor, the 
Russian Christian with the old Russ. Where do we see, 
in all these instances, hereditary fatalities and the impotence 
of education ? 

Even within short periods, statistics exhibit the variations 
of morality and the more serious forms of crime. From 
year to year crime among minors ia sensibly increasing: 
in a short time it has tripled. lu England and in Spain, on 
the other hand, it is decreasing. The cumber of foundlings 
in the whole of France has risen from 20.000 in 1861 to 
44,000 in 1885. and in Paris alone, from 2320 in 1877 to 
3151 in 1883. The Assistnnce Publiqne at Paris places (as 
far as it cm) most of these children with respectable 
peasants in the department of NiSvre. These children, " the 
offspring of vice and misery," should be infected from their 
birth with germs of the most fatal character, and M. Joly 
forcibly remarks that, if heredity played the predominant 
role attributed to it hy the school of LombtoaQ,thft ex^odsud. 
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of these children woald be deplorable. On the contrary, 
the peasants who have given them a home have rarely had 
to regret it, aud in this department, " one of the freest from 
crime, these neo-peasanta leave hardly any appreciable 
stain." The department of H(irault, which up to 1857 
ranked among the two or three moit moral departments in 
Prance, " being freest from crime," has become by degrees 
since 1868 more and more crime-stained, until it is now the 
81st on the list. We may add, with M, Joly, that three 
quarters of the inhabitants of Hfirault represent " individuals 
who have suddenly become enormously wealthy." What hag 
heredity done agaiuet the temptations, suggestions, and 
examples of every kind which have sprung' up in this depart- 
ment, aud which have kindled the lust for pleasure with 
the lust for riches ? 

The short stature of the French with respect to the 
English has been attributed in a great measure to the 
devastating effect of the twenty-two years of war which 
followed the Revolution, Throughout that period, there, 
was going on a continual selection of tall and strong men, 
and a rejection of all who were short and weak. The first 
mainly fell victims to death or disease, and those who returned 
home did not do so until they had spent the best years 
of their youth on the field of battle. The feeble remained 
at home to propagate the race. At first sight this would 
seem to have been a perturbing influence of great power. 
Bat accordmg to even Galton'a principles, this power is 
much exaggerated. On the one hand, the women were not. 
affected by the process of selection, and therefore the perturb- 
ing influence was only one-half of what it would otherwise 
have been. Besides, the war only affected one generation ; 
even if it had swept away ail the men of high stature, the 
effect on the next generation would have been practically 
n3, for stature is determined by the total ancestry, and by 
fortuitous circumstances, anch as are here and there the 
cause of a great man being bom of mediocre parents. 
Nevertheless, if selection were to go on for generations. 
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it would in the ]ong run be effectual. In artificial selectiou 
applied to animals, it proceeds by the p-jraiateot and un- 
i-elenting destruction of every individual not corresponding 
to tbe type, or by a suspension of natural functions 
continued from generation to generation. Nothing leas 
than methodic and continuous action ia necessary to main- 
tain a series of generations above what may be called 
the point of nonnal equilibrium. But education is nothing 
but action of this kind, a method continuously applied 
throughout the ^es to whole generations. Society requires 
for all its functions a certain number of average capacities, 
and thus prodnces constant selection. The educator 
enlightens and moi'aliz^ masses of individuals, not merely 
for a single generation, but for all time. In fact, education 
acta on the most flexible and most malleable part of our 
being, oa the intellect, on the sentiment, and on the will. 
Although it cannot add 6ve yards to our stature, it can add 
circumvolutions to the bi'ain, or carve in it lines which 
without its aid would not have existed. It moulds tbe 
brains of a race. If, therefore, heredity always tends to 
restore the average equilibrium, education can raise the 
pomt of equilibrium, it can raise the centre of oscillation, 
and modify the normal average towards which heredity will 
produce regression. If heredity ia the great force of 
conservation, ideas are the great force of progress ; the 
former is statical and ensures equilibrium, the latter 
dynamical and ensure motion. It is owing to the former 
that water finds its own level, but the latter raise that 
level, just as the stream rises above low-water mark. 

To secure in the physical domain the equivalent of what 
takes place in the inteUectual and moral domain, we must 
assume that the stature of the tallest and most gifted could 
be gradually attained by means of imitation. This would 
happen if a genius were to invent some way of adding an 
inch to his stature ; his proccedinga woidd be eagerly 
imitated, and generations would very scon arise with statui-e 
slightly increased. Suppose aatitW ■ci'fi* SsN«cil-A«v Vs^ 
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the same pnrpose, and a fresli imitation by all of raoderaLo 
height ; we should have in a short time, owin^ to the 
fixative power of heredity, a new increase of stature in the 
human race. An idea, in its origin, is a novelty ; it is 
rapidly reproduced by imitation, and thus it g^oes to inci-ease 
the common fund. Education fixes the acquired ideas, and 
develops tbe capacity for finding new ones. 

We are asked if profjresa, whiuh is the raising of the 
average level, depends especially upon the quality of ordi- 
nary naen or npou the worth of exceptional men. The 
second factor is obviously the moat primitive and tbe most 
important ; first we must have an exceptional man to con- 
ceive a new idea, and ipso /ado introduce a new force into 
the totality of social forces. But the role of mediocre men 
is to reprodnce and imitate the idea, and thereby to fix it 
and to give it cnrrency, and ipso facto to also make it one 
of the factors determining tbe average level of the species. 
The ultimate result is a raising of this level. Now, educa- 
tion acts simultaneously apon mediocre and superior men. 
It raissB the mediocre to the level already attained by 
anterior generations ; it also raises higher natures to that 
level, and in virtue of their native and exceptional qualities 
enables tbem to snrpaBs it. 

An attempt has been made to establish differences with 
respect to heredity between inferior, average, and superior 
men, by which the inferior and superior would be subjected 
to a stronger, and the average to a weaker heredity. These 
distinctions are artificial ; heredity acts in precisely the 
same way with each individual ; only in mediocre natures 
its effects are not so obvious, b^ause they re-enter tbe 
common mould. Not less artificial is the distinction 
between men according to their educabiUty. M. Ribot 
believes that the influence of education is most marked in 
average natures, and leaves but slight trace upon the inferior 
or superior natures. This may be admitted In the case of 
veiy inferior or abnormal natures ; but as far as superior 
natores are concerned, Guyan fairly argues that the more 
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naturally intelligent we are, the more we are capable of 
learning and becoming clever by education ; the more we 
are naturally generous, the more easily can we be educated 
into heroism. His conclusion is that genius is the simul- 
taneous realization of the maximum of abundantly fruitful 
heredity and educability.* 

To sum up — there is a i^ media between the prejudices 
for and against education. If education does not manifest 
all the power of which it is capable, it is because it is rarely 
directed towards its true end, and by the means appropriate 
to that end. Hence ensues a loss of living forces by the 
neutralization and disorder of ideas. Ideas are sown in a 
somewhat haphazard fashion in the mind, and they also 
genninate exposed to the chance of external circumstances 
and inward predispositions ; selection is here fortuitous, as 
in the domain of material forces. Instruction is not enough ; 
instruction must itself become an education, a process of • 
self-conscious and methodical selection between the ideas that 
tend to issue in action. The French are always crying for 
instruction ; others cry for culture, and they are right. 
The first word brings us to consider the nature of the 
subjects taught ; the second brings us to the degree of 
fertility acquired by the mind. Education should not be a 
simple acquisition of knowledge, but a cultivation of living 
forces, with a view to assuring the supremacy of the highest 
idea-forces. 



* <<£ducation and Heredit7/' p. 106. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

PSTSICAL EDUCATION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
EVOLUTION AND SELECTION. 

Afteb peychol{^ical selection within the individual, wu 
must consider social selection, which bakes place between 
dilTerent individuals, or races, or nations. 

Brery race has two essential means of superiority, the 

one physiological, the other psychological. It is of aupreme 

importance that a race should be physiologically strong, 

and here alone the ordinary laws of Natural selection are 

applicable, because we are in the domain of life. There is 

no idealist illusion to guard against ; the inens satin can 

only exist in the corpore sano ; all mental refinements in a 

race are not collectively equivalent to its health, vigour, and 

consequently ita/ertiliti/. Even genius can only persist and 

progress in a vigorous race ; in fact, selection can only come 

into operation and produce a natural ilite — the necessary 

condition of all progress — in a fertile and numerous, i.e. in 

a vigorous race. Therefore, whenever the iuteUect is over- ( 

' worked at the expense of the body, the physiological level is 1 

, lowered, and thereby the intellectual level ; for, sooner or 

\ later, generations physiologically enfeebled will find their ■ 

\ cerebral power impaired. This result has been fully and I 

clearly stated by Spencer and by Gujau.* The laws of/ 
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Leredity are inevitable ; the legacy of impoverished organs 
to children means a lowering of mental capacity in the more 
or leas near future. In the struggle and selection of races 
thronglionfc history, except when yoimg and sometimes 
barbarous blood has been infused ioto the old stock of a 
nation, it fell lower and lower, become sterilized, and dis- 
appeared or declined, while other races were ascending. 

Instruction, in my opinion, may have two results— either 
dynamical, i.e. an increase of cerebral power, or pm«ly 
statical, as, for instance, in the results of scientific and 
literaiy routine. In the former case it acta on heredity, and 
may produce hereditary tranamission of cerebral power j in 
the latter it does not act at all, or only acts in the wrong 
direction, by exhanatiug the nervous system. It is intel- 
lectual power that is transmitted from one generation to 
another, and not the knowledge acquired. Hence the 
criterion I lay down to test methods of education and in- 
struction : Is there an increase of mental, moral, and 
sesthetic power ? then the method is good ; Is the memory 
simply turned into a storehouse ? then the method is bad, for 
the brain is not a storehouse to be fiUed, but an organ to act. 

The physical and intellectual dangers of over-pressure are 
not unreaaonably in these days occupying our attention. 
In our system of instruction, over-pressure really does 
exist in the case of hard-working pupils who wish to pass 
an examination. In the case of the majority, however, 
there is no over-pressure ; they simply waste their time, 
"wearing out the school benches." They take good 
care to retain nothing but vague and indistinct notions of 
everything that has been made to pass through their 
minds ; tliey are present, mere idle spectators, while their 

oliatlr ilsmoDstrated in tha light of aclcDtiflo principles tlian ia this 
volume. To Oayau every iDdividunl is the iBrnporBry depositary of a pnrt 
of the foi'ca of tho race; and our modern iratem of edueatinn, inBtrad o£ 
aiming at preierring; this fane io ita moat ellicieDt forms, leems rather id 
he beat on coniumiDg it. 
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maaterB make excnrsiona tbrongh each Bpeclal science ; what 
ia over-preasure to others is onlj intellectual vagabondage 
to them. If all children were overworked, the race would 
verj soon be lost ; as Gnyau says, " The idle are, physically, 
the savionra of the race," Unfortunately, they contribute, 
on the other hand, to the maintenance of the race in intel- 
lectual and moral mediocrity, and they also give a wrong 
direction to public affairs. The advantages of their idle- 
ness, withont its inconveniences, might have been secured 
if, instead of requiring from every one so much knowledge 
— most of which is uselosa — we had exacted only that 
amount of knowledge which is absolutely necessary, and a 
moderate quantum of ornamental knowledge, calculated to 
elevate the mind, and at the same time to interest it. If 
this were done, the numbers of the idle would be kept 
down, without falling into over-pressure and without 
eventually lowering the level of the race which we profess 
to elevate. We should not trouble ourselves about the 
number of things a child knows, but rather about kow he 
knows them, fww he has learned them ; and especially must 
we inquire into the general vigour communicated to him by 
his lessons, for this vigour alone will be a net profit to the 
race. How is the soil renewed ? By the sun, the air, the 
rain, by the free action of forces incessantly at work ; un- 
disturbed on the surface, it ia in a state of constant motion 
and germination beneath. So with the mind. At stated 
periods Nature must be allowed her own way, nor must we 
rudely iuterrapt the work of nnconseious and spontaTieous 
organization, which is being accomplished within the brain ; 
we leave the power to which we owe the grass and the trees 
to act without interference beneath the soil. 

The Greeks knew and applied these laws. Did they not 
even separate gyninaatica from music, i.e. from all tlie arts 
devoted to the mnses ? Euripides wrote " Iphigenia " after 
winning the crown at the Olympic games. In the schools 
of Charlemagne violent games and archery were practically 
impulaoT^^. M. Philippe Daryll has justly remarked thut 
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the indolence of Italy was introduced into France with the 
Renaissance, first into court life, and then into literary 
society. The peasantry alone kept all its energy, of which 
it gave ample proof at the end of the eighteenth century. 
What the Mcdicis bepan — the impoverishment of the Frent-h 
race — Buonaparte finished with his " twenty conseentive 
years of bloodshed." Add to this eighty years of imprison- 
ment in school. The founders of the " Ligue pour I'Educa- 
tion physique " were thertfore jostified in m-giug the State 
to increase the number of open spaces for exercise, of public 
gardens, of fields for gymnastics, and especially for games. 
Games, in fact, are the best gymnaaticB,* because they alone 
are at once complete and atti-active ; they exercise all the 
muscles and every part of the body ; they exercise all the 
faculties of the intellect— rapid intuition, mental vivacity, 
imagination, and especially will and energy — all the funda- 
mental qualities wliich make for superiority in the vital 
and iutellectoal competition of races. 

The system of " mnscles unexercised " and " brains under 
hard labour " is still more disastrous for women tlian for 
men. Woman is, par excellence, an instrument of natural 
selection, because of the qualities or defects she transmits to 
her children. Further, womau is the object of that second 
form of selection of which Darwin has exhibited the 
importance under the name of " sexual selection." In the 
animal world, by pairing couples, sexual selection results in 
the choice and triumph of tbe qualities most advantageous 
to the race — typical beauty, vigour, health, and fertility. 
In the human race, sexual selection often deviates, but in 
spite of this, the law favourable to the species is aa a mlu 
maintained. Observation and statistics, in fact, show m 
that to excite love and to decide voluntary selection, the 
most powerful means a woman possesses are those which 
spring from external advantages ; then come those supplied 
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by the moral qualities ; last and weakest are those due to 
Liibellectaal attroctionH; and even the latter depend far less 
upon acqnired knowledge than npon natural faculties such 
as quicknesa, wit, insight.* Here a lesson in pedagogy is 
given by Nature heraelf, condemning the unnatural edncation 
at present in vogue. If indignation is expressed that man 
should be swayed by this hierarchy of qualities, an evolu- 
tionist hke Spencer or Guyau will have no difficulty in 
showing that the apparent folly of lovers is really wisdom. 
Nature acts for the interests of the ra«e; her supreme eud 
is the welfare of pcaterity, her means — the selection of the 
couples beat suited to that end. Now, as far as the race 
is concerned, "a cultivated intellect, based npon a bad 
physique, is of little worth, since its descendants will.die ont 
in.one or two generations." " Conversely, a good physique, 
however poor the accompanying mental endowments, is 
worth preserving, because, throughout fntnre generations, 
the mental endowments may be indefinitely developed." 

.Justly does Schopenhauer see in love a ruse of Nature, 
ntiliaing the individual for her own ends ; the woman who 
ia capable of bearing five children is more useful to 
humanity than a woman who has merely taken her B.Sc. 
And with health, morality is most important to the race ; 
last in order of importance come intelligence and instruction 
— especially scientific instruction; love, blind as it aeems, is 
really more faraighted than our pedagogic reformers. 

To sum up : in both sexes, physical equilibrium is the 
foundation of mental equilibrium, especially if we consider 
the means and the race. We must therefore develop body 
and mind at the same time. The evolution of brain and of 
the faculties takes place under conditions which must not 
be transgressed; otherwise generation transmits to generation 
an unstable organism. This is an instance of what may be 
termed reversion- 

* SfniKier, "Education," ]), 1ST. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE OBJECTS OF INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL EDUCA- 
TION FROM THE NATIONAL STANDPOINT. 

What are the essential objects of mental education, and 
what is their hierarchical order ? Here, again, the doctrine 
of evolution and of natural selection may help us to answer 
this question. 

Prom birth to manhood, the individual reproduces in him- 
self the phases of this evolution of his species ; now, which 
are the most stable and which are the most unstable of the 
characteristics acquired by the slow process of selection 
and eventually traditional in the species ? The most stable 
characteristics are the oldest, and they are also the lowest, 
the most rudimentary, and the nearest the savage state ; and 
they are also the most stable in the individual. To what, 
then, should education direct all its efforts ? To whatever 
is at once the most elevated and the most unstable, and, 
i,e,yio the most disinterested and most general sentiments, to 
the most philosophical, the most moral, and the most aesthetic 
ideas. The rest will come of itself. Education must 
cultivate faculties wluch are the most elevated in character, 
and which have been most recently developed in the species 
by natural selection ; it has no other aim than the giving to 
these faculties greater fbdty and solidity. It must civilize 
the little savage which we call a child, and must at the 
same time prepare a new selection to the advantage of the 
best. 
The really disinterested and hmmsi t'MsoJ^Ssai.^ ^^^s>»^J?s. 
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should be aelected from all the othere, are — the love of truth 
for its oWQ sake, tlie love of the beautiful, aud the loye of 
the universal good ; these, therefore, educatioa must take as 
its principal object, in order to presei-ve and increase in the 
man what distinguiehes him from the animal. 

Further, in these three faculties is an hierarchy, in which 
precedence is due to their evolution as a whole and to 
their pre-eminence. Priority must belong to the moral 
sentiment which is the most essential of the three to the 
individual and to society. The moral sentiment is also the 
first to be developed in the child by home-education, in 
the forma of affection and obedience. The ancients did not 
separate the good from the beautiful, and rightly, for they 
appeal more to the heart and are more within the grasp of 
the young than is abstract truth. The beantiful is therefore 
the second object of education. Moreover, as Vico says, the 
child can only pi-oceed to reason through the imagination. 
Finally, it is important to develop, if not in the child at 
any rate in the yonth, the love of and dehght in the search 
for scientific truth, which is the third object of education. 
I cannot agree with Kenan, who ui^gea that science ia 
superior to morality for the human race, that the diacoveiy 
of a fact or of a law surpasses in social fecundity the 
accomplishment of duty, and that geuius is above virtue. 
The sentiments of justice and sympathy are the very bond 
which maintaina the different members of the social oi^anism 
in unity ; they are the life of the social organism. An 
ignorant community, practising public and private virtues, 
might live and even be happy. A community of savants 
without morahty would be unlikely to persist and would 
he unhappy. Morality is no less necessary to the progress 
than to the preservation of society, which can only progress 
and prevail over its neighhom-a by courage, discipline, 
mutual cohesion, devotion to common interests, and by the 
spirit of abnegation and disinterestedness. Science ia 
objective, and its objects are always present, hidden like 
treasure in the soil ; they cannot be loat, and may always 
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^^ be discovered ; if one lucky blow with the pick does not 

^p lead to its discovery, another may, and many men may 

in this case replace an individual. On the other hand, in 

morality, as in art, there is something purely personal, a rare 

and precious combination of subjective elements which cannot 

I be met with twice ; it is the ineffahile individuum. At the 
same time, a whole community of minds is condensed in a 
single mind, a world of sentiments is condensed in a single 
heart ; and if this heart is not in existence to-day, it does 
not follow that it will be in existence to-morrow. Even in 
the development of the individual thought an idea is 
repeated; an emotion, an impression can never be recalled. 
Guyau, the philosopher-poet, did not always take the trouble 
of writing down the thoughts that struck him. " It will 
come back wheu I want it," he used to say ; hut if he felt 
an cesthetici impression, one of those indefinable emotions 
which are due to the moment, the envu:onment, and one's 
inmost nature, he hastened to write it in prose or verse and to 
fis this fugitive something whiuh is really a " mental state." 

I In fact, even science makes rapid progress only by the 
moral and sesthetic sentiments which excite to the search 
after truth for its own sake. And in education, science is 
of far less importance than the scientific spirit which, traced 
to its remotest source, ia essentially disinterested, and pro- 
duces an inevitable expansion of the ego. If the moral 
good, strictly so called, were ever taken from future humanity, 
there would still remain not only the beantiful, but also 
that other foretaste of the good, viz. the true. Would not ( 
a mind which has been elevated by a study of science for 
its own sake to general ideas and to the laws of the universe, 
retain a certain breadth, a certain habit of generalization, ' 
a capacity of abstracting the ego in the objective contempla- ■ 
tion of things, i.a. a tendency to the impersonal and to the ■ 
universal ? That is the educative power of science. It 
accustoms as to breathe the pure mountain air, to the sight ' 
of the distant horizoti ; after descending to a lower level 
^L we feel confined and stifled. Can we toTieav^ii q\ ^"^fc-^wv. 
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& Pascal, a Laplace, a Darwin, aa having a narrow mind t 
Withont claiming that a man who is devoted to science ii 
ipso facto virtuouB. it most, however, be recognized that the ] 
love of tlie true (of what Trinitarians call the Word, the I 
Son) paves the way for the love and for the kingdom of the 1 
Holj Spirit, " Man will always be lost in wonder and con- 
templation, even thongb the day may come when he no 
longer falls on his kneea in prayer," • This wonder at and I 
contemplation of the universal laws of nature can no more I 
be unaccompanied by a change of the moral attitude than I 
a man can look at the Btars without lifting up his head. 

But if science takes us outside our ego, it is only by its 1 
moat general and moat speculative ideas, not by its particular 
details and practical applications. On looking at the question 
closer, we see that it is only the beautiful aide of science 
that elevates and moraiizea. Purely theoretical science, 
although apparently nseless, ia really that which is pre- . 
eminently beautiful, or that which as yet appears to be ' 
beautiful, in spite of the profound utility it may be to the 
future. The bmte acieutiiic fact, so to apeak, or the brute 
abstract law, has no educative virtue; the fact, taking a 
direction, mnat appear aa the visible incarnation of the 
highest and most universal laws, and the law in its turn 
must appear aa a world of truths enveloped and expressed 
in an infinite nomber of sensible facts ; in a word, the 
sentiment of beauty springs from rich variety in unity. 
If at any time Science should be confined to practical appli- 
cations, she will no longer discover either new truths or new 
ntilitiea. In science the nsefal springs from the beautiful ; 
beautiful theorems are found to be the most useful, bnt 
their discovery was due to their beauty and not to their 
utility. Every important, truth was first a truth sought 
and admired for its beauty, and found by that instinct for 
the beautiful, which in scientific speculation ia confounded 
with the instinct for the true. At first Kepler only saw in 
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the laws of the planetary orbits their sublimity ; similarly, 
Newton asserted the doctrine of universal gravitation 
because he saw in it a universal harmony, a reduction of 
variety to unity, an infinite fertility in simplicity itself. 

'* Rien n*est beau que le vrai, dit un vers respects, 
£t moi je lui r^ponds, sans crainte d'un blaspheme : 
Rien n'est vrai que le beau, rien n'est vrai sans beauts." * 

Further, Science needs for progress a certain idealism 
which transports her from the world of narrow realities to 
the vast field of the possible. Even to the geometer, the 
ordinary figures presented to us by reality are only particular 
cases of infinite possible combinations. Nowadays the 
quantities we call real are no longer considered as anything 
but particular cases of the quantities we call imaginary. 
What is called real is quite a secondary matter to a Descartes, 
or a Pascal, or a Leibnitz ; they see beyond all realities, 
and live in a kind of " perpetual dream of the possible," f 
and see in physical phenomena but echoes of higher har- 
monies. Faraday compares his intuitions of scientific truth 
to " inward illuminations," ecstasies, as it were, raising him 
above himself. One day, after long reflection on thought 
and matter, he suddenly saw in a poetic vision the whole 
world " traversed by lines of force," the infinite trembling of 
which produced light and heat throughout the immensities. 
And this instinctive vision was the origin of his theory. 
Let us pass in review the great initiators of modern science 
and the creators of industry, the Keplers and Fultons, and 
we shall be struck by the idealistic and sometimes even 
Utopian tendency peculiar to them. They are in their own 
way dreamers, artists, poets, controlled by experience. Now, 
how can we develop this idealism, this life of imagination, 
this enthusiasm for the possible soaring beyond realities ? 
By sound moral, aesthetic, and intellectual culture. 

Huxley proposes to make the natural and physical sciences 
the basis of education. Spencer, in his turn, by a kind of 

♦ Alfred de Musset, " Aprbs une Lectxue'* (^Tr.'^. \ '\^.•\AssJ^^. 
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idolatry of science whicli is widespread in these days, makes 
of positive science almost exclusively the subject for youth, 
raider the pretext that, in this hfe, geometry is necfsaary 
tor the construction of bridges and railways, and that in 
every definite trade, even in poetry, we must have knowledge. 
How conclusive is poetry as an instance I la a Virgil or 
a Racine made by learning rules of versification ? Tlie 
scientific man is not made by teaching him acience, for true 
science, hke poetry, is invention. We can Icam to build 
a railway by rule of thumb, but those who invented railways 
did so only by the force of the intellectual power they had 
acquired, and not by the force of the mere knowledge they 
had received ; it ia therefore intellectual force that we must 
aim at developing. And then returns the question : — Is the 
best means of strengthening and developing the intehect of 
our youth, to load the memory with the results of modern 
science, or ia it to teach them to reason, to imagine, to 
combine, to divine, to know beforehand what ought to be 
true from an innate sense of order and harmony, of the 
simple and the fruitful, — a sense near akin to that of the 
beautiful ? And besides, are youths educated to be engineers 
or poets ? Education is not an apprenticeship to a trade, 
it is the culture of moral and intellectual forces in the 
individual and in the race. 

Science is only relatively a good thing, according to the 
use we make of it; even art has its dangers; morality 
alone is absolutely good. This makes instruction, especially 
scientific instruction, a two-edged weapon ; its advantt^ea 
are not without correlative disadvantages ; it may effect a 
disproportion between the knowledge acquired and the 
environment in which the individual is placed, and it thus 
exposes the community to a kind of universal " unclasaing," 
from which spring discontent with one's lot in life, restless 
ambition, jealousy, and revolt against social order. It is, 
therefore, necessary to choose the objects of inatruction and 
to adapt them to the circumatances of each individual ; we 
mnst not believe, aa ia too often believed in these days, that 
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knowledge iB always profitable. Again, nothing ia certain 
universally good bnt lofty sentiments and great ideaB; 
moral education is profitable to all and for all; instructioB, 
especially scientific inBtniction, has no valne except what 
edncation gives it. Acquired knowledge eventually produces 
good or had effects according to the good or bad orientation 
of the ideae directing the ctmdnet. In France the moral 
and social importance of a half-and-half grammatical and 
scientific instruction — left to chance, without any direction 
being given to it — has been considerably exaggerated. 
Inatruction pure and simple ia only a means, as yet indirect 
and uncertain, of moralizing and raising the nation, and 
this is because its end is twofold ; it becomes of value for 
good only when the ideas that dominate it make for good. 
For mind and body alike, health is the only thing of constant 
and certain value, and morality is the health of the mind. 

Further, entirely in opposition to the proposals of Huxley, 
Spencer, Bain, and many others, I do not give to positive 
science the first rank in the edncation of youth, because the 
sentiments are for ns superior to the knowledge of facts or 
to abstract knowledge, and among the sentiments those in 
particular which have as their object the good and the 
beautiful. Too many savants forget that man does not live 
on bread or on algebra alone. Nowadays, positive science 
tends to snppress the traditionaiy morality of absolate duty 
and of sanction ; it tends to suppress the rehginns by which 
egoistio sentiments are restrained ; it tends, in fact, to 
suppress aU social institutions which are nob based upon the 
rights of majorities and on democratic principles. It would 
be idle to oppose the inevitable ; but do we not see that to 
prevent a return to the strife between men left to vital laws 
alone, we must appeal to all the resources of morality and 
aesthetics, such as the sentiment of beauty and the culture of 
art ? Here are two children with a flower ; one, educated 
according to the "scientific method," tells ns it is a 
gamopetalous, hypogynous dicotyledon; family, borragineons; 
name, myosotis annua ; the othw 4w& ivfit Vasrs ^ '^*ssi 
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names, bnt he admires it, loves it, and carries it to his 
mother ; you give a good mark to the former and a kiss to 
the latter. A poet is far more important to humanity than 
a botanist. If we lose a botanist, we ean get another ; if 
we lose a poet, he is never replaced. Happily, the true 
botanist is himself sensible of the beauty of the flower he 
studies ; he plucks it in the forest or on the mountain, in 
the presence of nature, beneath the radiant heavens; he 
becomes a pobte malgri lidy a poet without knowing it. 
Monocotyledons and dicotyledons disappear. But the fields, 
the glaciers, remain behind — and the flower itself, with its 
charm. What does the beauty of nature prove ? Nothing 
more than the beauty of a tragedy; but there are few 
theorems of greater importance to humanity than the senti- 
ment of beauty. The eye of the astronomer sees further 
than the heavens, and his disinterested admiration is more 
useful to humanity than even his discoveries. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SELECTIOHf OF SUPERIORITIES. RATIONAL MEANS 

AVAILABLE. 

The education of the mind, as we have seen, has as its 
aim the development of moral, aesthetic, and intellectual 
capacities ; as this development is unequal in different 
individuals, education issues in the manifestation and selec- 
tion of natural superiorities. These superiorities are not 
necessarily oppressive to others, unless they are at the dis- 
posal of an egoistic and tyrannical ambition ; of themselves, 
they are indispensable to the different and unequally elevated 
functions which every nation requii-es. On the whole, in 
fact, the only means available for the elevation, of a nation 
is the existence in its midst of individuals and groups, elevated 
above the rest by talent, merit, and morality. Besides, 
the intellectual and moral Uite is, in a measure, the hereditary 
depositary of great national traditions ; it connects the 
present with the past, and its duty is therefore to connect 
the past with the future. Hence the spirit of conservation 
and the spirit ol progress equally call for the free selection 
of capacities, and their free aceess to the functions they are ' 
best fitted to perform. An imperfectly developed democracy 
may be instinctively and naturally hostile to everything that 
seems an ilite. ; it believes that equality, which is necessary 
and just in the domain of rights, is in all cases the only law ; 
it does not know (never having been taught) that the whole 
of nature piogresses by the development of superiorities, by 
the onward marck of the best— thft \i«ai\» ii^Xi ^\^^^js^\ss.'^isss» 
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animal world, from the point of view of force, but also from 
tlie point of view of intellect, and especially from the point 
of view of morality. The first act of the collective life of 
an organism is to give the rest of the body a brain, which 
the rcfit of the body follows for ite own conservation and 
progresa. The individuals forming the national body, 
although equal in rights, arc no more equal in function and 
in importance than the cellules that compose the human 
body. We must not, therefore, wish to reduce everything 
to a dead level under the pretence of equalizing. The 
paradox of pseudo-equality is equivalent to the statement : — 
"the human body is nothing but cellules, and all cellules 
are equal because in each we find nothing but carbon, 
hydrc^en, oxygen, and nitrogen." However, as M. Lafiitte 
replies, let Shylock take his ounce of flesh oif my arm 
or leg, and I remain myself ; but let him take it from the 
heart or from my brains, and ray life is over.* It is the 
duty of the dominant class and the government to look high 
and to look ahead, to prevent this blind levelling down, to 
react against the natural downward tendency of the masses. 
A real democnbcy, far from excluding natmul superiorities, 
on the contrary, favours thwu. 

In olden times the institution of a nobility was an attempt 
at a process of natui-al selection. M. Eibot has given 
excellent reasons why it might be illnsory to count nowadays 
on either this form of selection, or, as Renan proposes, on 
imitating it for the advantage of samcmts, acadtaniea, etc. 
The nobUity formed an iUte only in a very restricted Bense, 
that of the warlike virtues. If the absolute superiority of 
the nobility is already a moot point, the dogma of hereditary 
transmission is in an equally precarious condition. Heredity, 
acting under quite ideal .conditions, wouJd no doaht end in 
continnous repetition of the same types ; but, as a matter of 
fact, so many other laws come into competition with it, so 
many accidental circumstances come into play and thwart it, 

■ "Le Paradoie da VigiXHi," p, 38. 
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that the resemblance of parent and child is only approximate 
Is this resemblance in a given ease sufficient or insufficient ? ' 
Has the law of heredity been stronger than the esception, or 
vicevers&? Experience alone can answer these questions; 
but "to submit the nobility to the teat of experience," says 
M. Ribot, " to discuss its title at eveiy birth, would mean 
its extinction." Besides, there is another law, with which 
the institution of a nobility clashes, viz. the " impoverish- 
ment of heredity." Every aristocraey, every close corpora- 
tion, which has only been renewed from its own ranks, 
becomes gradually extinct. Water not renewed becomes 
foul ; the oeean alone is large enough to contain within it 
enough waves, motion, and life to prevent it from becoming 
stagnant. 

M. Kibot has determined the canaes of this physical and 
mental impoverishment by showing that heredity is a 
force incessantly struggling against opposing forces, that it 
has its " struggle for existence," and that, each generation, 
even when victorious, iMues from the struggle more weakened 
tban before by its losses. It follows that, instead of a 
selection of superiorities, it, if isolated, produces in the long 
run a selection of inferiorities. Education alone is able, but 
imperfectly, to counterbalance these effect« of heredity. 

As an hereditary nebility is no longer possible in these 
days, and as, moreover, it has lost all its advantages, we 
must seek other processes of selection to coustitute that 
natural aristocracy which we all ^ree is necessary, an 
aristocracy open and not closed, founded on talent and merit, 
and therefore what we may call a democratiotl aristocracy. 

Nature, to carry out her selections, acts on the maximum 
number of individuals ; this is a primary process it will be 
as well to imitate, bat it can only be paiiially imitated, for 
nature is blind, and man is intelligent. It is impossible to 
give to all alike an instruction such as thjit dreamed of 
by the partisans of "integral instruction." There is on 
antinomy between the law of selections, of capacities, and 
the law of adaptation. If the &eV4 iiSttwi. Vi '«J*t5ASfl!-\*et I 
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not wide enongh, it ceaasB to operate ; if it were too wide, 
it would end iE the development of capacities or pretenaionB 
which no longer tind their use and nltiraate adaptation. 
The UQclassed will then apply to the State itself, and accuse 
it of not having fnmiahed them with employment for the 
real or professed capacities education haa developed in them. 
Bat the acquisition of knowledge is one thing, and the 
culture of the moral iind intellectual faculties is another. 
The former, if beyond due bounds, and unadapted to the 
environment in which the child should Uve, must in the 
long run create a number of the unclassed ; but we can 
always, with advantage to all, supply in lavish profusion 
noble ideas and noble sentiments. The moral qnalities — 
courage, jnatice, goodness, devotion — are equally necessary 
under any circumstances ; and more, they constitute, with 
physical vigonr, the main strength of the species ; we must 
therefore develop them in each individual. The intellectual 
capacities — obsei'vation, reSection, judgment, method, etc. — 
are both useful to the individual and to the race. But it 
is by no means neceaaary for their development to apply 
them in the case of each individual to every object, nor to 
the maximum number of possible objects. The choice of 
objects mnat be i-egulated — but only in its sum total — by 
the present and future condition of the child. 

The mistake into which we nowadays fall, and with onr 
eyes open, is that of confounding the general education of 
the faculties with general and more or less encyclopEedic 
instruction. It is by no means necesaary, to be au intelli- 
gent man, to have learned organic chemistry, the hiatory of 
Egypt, or the geography of Patagonia. I should therefore 
propose bo lay down this rule : make moral and intellectual 
education as universal aa posaible, and restrict objects of ' 
instruction to the minimum absolutely necessary. In a 
word, the culture of the faculties is always good, for all 
subjects; what may be miachievoua is the choice of the 
oijeets of knowledge. Unfortunately, our educators turn 
their whole attention to the objects and to the matter of 
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tHStmctioii ; a kind of pedagogic materialism makea them 
neglect the mind to the advantage of everythiug eJctcrnal to it. 

It iB of importance in education to avoid all preniatui'e 
classification and Epecialization of minds, other than that 
which results from the degree of instruction ehoBcn by the 
parents for their chUdren. There must be a primary, t 
secondary, and a higher, education, forming a natural 
hierarchy ; and each of these shonld maintain the maximum 
unity, generality, and elevation. For "the wind bloweth 
where it listeth ; " wa can never tell beforehand where it 
will blow, milesB we are on the mountain's crest where it h 
more liberty and space. 

The second process of selection employed by nature is the 
subordination of the purely individual interest to the general 
interest of the species. But there again nature and man 
proceed in different ways. Nature, in her disdain for 
individualities, sacrifices them to the strongest j in humanity 
it is impossible for the greatest number to be, according to 
Kenan's aristocratic theory, " sacrificed " to a few privileged 
individuals ; on the contrary, only by not sacrificing any one 
do the superiorities emerge in the intellectual and moral 
world. This is a predominant distinction between human 
selection and animal or vegetable selection. The more the 
higher order of minds is surrounded by minds already elevated 
and capable of understanding them, the more is this environ- 
ment favourable to their development. Education must 
therefore be harmful to none and useful to all. Many of 
the reforms advocated at the present moment in France 
would end in raisipg the level of intellectual and moral 
education for a few selected individuals, but would lower 
it as a whole for the rest. Such means as these ai« in 
OTutradiction to the end in view. If you narrowly restrict 
your field of operations and of the culture of the faculties, 
you thereby diminish the intellectual and moral fecundity 
of the race. The " scientific " elite dreamed of by Eenan, 
which with science as its instrument would have the right 
and the power to govern the world, taw \\sfe'fi- "«*. «^&^ 'iss'«. 
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prodact of an artificial and narrow selection ; tlie iltte ehoold 
riae Bpontaneoual^ and from oar midst ; its rule mnst 
accepted. 

It is true that edncation ehonld not directly propose to 
itself, with the abiUtariaus (after Bentham), " the greatest 
interest of the greatest number," the completest possible 
Batisfaction of tha greatest number of private interesta. 
Suppose, for instance, that a system of culture (classic! ' 
culture, for example) were recognized aa the most capable 
of raising the intellectual and moral level of the natio 
without perhaps being the method of treatment best 
adapted to educe from mediocrities the greatest posaib 
positive and immediately useful return to each individual ; 
we ahonld then have to choose between quality and quantity ; 
we should have to ask ourselves if it be of more importance 
to this nation to increase its moral and intellectual greatness, 
by means of a sufficient number of elevated minds, or to 
have within it only a large number of mediocrities keeping 
to the sfaht quo and busying themselves each with his own 
individual interests. Before a great ahip is launched, she 
must have tall masta, and therefore there must be such things 
as high trees ; so we have to decide between that method of 
culture which produces the largest number of small plants 
all of the same size, and that which is calculated to raise 
pines to a towering height. 'But there is this difference, 
that in the moral and intellectual order, the high plants do 
not stifle the smaller, on the contrary, they help them by 
their shelter, by their sap, and by tbetr strength. The 
educator must not consider the mere brute advantage that 
each individual will derive for himself, but the degree of 
elevation attained by all, and especially by the best, to the 
profit of all. To lower the level, under the pretence of 
equalizing those low down in the acale, is the safest way of 
making them descend lower still with those who might have 
been able to ascend. Let us, on the contrary, raise the 
moral and intellectual level ; let us ever raise it, not of 
course so as to make it inaccessible, but so aa to gradually 
ehvate ibe best, who in their turn wiV\ raise tVa o'lXiCT?.- 
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CHAPTER V. 

UTILITARIAN EDUCATION AND TRUE NATIONAL 

INTERESTS. 

The principles I have laid down condemn utilitarianism in 
education. As science only progresses by the spirit of dis- 
interestedness, and as industry assumes scientific theory, 
industry itself only advances by aid of the disinterested love 
of the true, which is connected with the beauty of truth 
itself. Genius is only this love aided by exceptional 
faculties ; it only finds because it seeks, and it only seeks 
because it loves. Further, the universal craving for know- 
ledge that may be applied prevents the selection of genius ; 
to look for useful truths before beautiful truths is to look 
for the fruit before the tree. And besides, how can we 
gauge beforehand the utility of a truth ? When he shouted 
" Eureka I " Archimedes did not know that he had also 
invented balloons. A Montgolfier, limited to the applica- 
tion of the principle discovered by another, is not as valu- 
able to humanity as a Euchd or an Archimedes ; an Edison 
is not equivalent to a Leibnitz. It is not with the utili- 
tarians that the pre-eminence will remain, for they will be 
barren as far as genius or even simple superiorities are con- 
cerned. A Descartes, a Leibnitz, or a Newton is neither 
bom nor developed in a race exclusively devoted to the search 
for immediate utility ; such men can only breathe the 
atmosphere in which truth and beauty shine with a dazzling 
light, and where they are sought for their own sake. 
To the French a utilitarian education ^Q>\s\^\5fc >^$53s:5ciss^ 
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harmful, because it would be in contradiction to the | 
temperament of the raee. With all our faults of mobility, 
thoughtlessness, our over-hasty or superficial judgment, we 
have a quality of the first rank which has always saved t 
from the gravest consequences of our faults — enthusiasm. 
If France is to be faithful to her genius, she must remain 
"the land of enthusiasm," and this sentiment, which can in 
time of need arouse a whole nation, ia best excited by the 
beautifnh 

Bealistic and utilitarian edacatloD is the bane of political 
conmmnitiea, and especially of democracies like France. 
We know that an imperfect democracy is the cult either of 
the individual or of the number considered as a mass of 
individuals. Hence every notion of a' real and continuous 
fatherland, extending beyond the present collection of indi- 
viduals and beyond the present majority, tends to disappear, 
to the advantage of individuals, whether dispersed or massed 
together. The will of the whole nation ia therefore con- 
fused with the suffrage of the greatest number, i.e. with the 
interest of those who chance to have the upper hand at the 
time, and who should only consider themselves as the repre- 
sentatives of the whole, including the very minority whom 
they have defeated. The real national will is not eshansted 
when we speak of the sum total of individual wills at any 
moment. Millions of incoherent and scattered wiUs do not 
make a national will, and the present generations are only a 
fraction of the fatherland ; a pUbisHU dictated by circum- 
atancea, by the passions or interests of the mass at a given 
moment, is not the national will, and still less is it the 
ethnical will. It is a momentary cyclone, and not a con- 
stant and continuous current like the Gulf Stream. That 
policy which only considers the votes of the moment, with- 
ont looking far ahead, ia a tempeatuoua policy, and if 
education followed the aame method, if it did not work for 
the whole race, for real " miiveraality " which includes the 
fotnre and the present, it would tend to compromise the 
existence of the nation, which would only be living from 
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hand to mouth. Public spirit would be weakened in the 
seeking after peraonal and immediate interests ; nombere 
would stifle intellect, and the ultimate result would be 
universal debasement. 

Again, suppose a country alone in the world or surrounded 
with a kind of wall of China I It still must struggle against 
its neighbours and obtain, not only equality with, bnt 
Huperiority over, them under pain of degeneration. Nations, 
as we know, are far from submitting to the beautiful laws 
of equality, of which a Rousseau or a Proudhon dreamed ; 
now, to be superior to other nations, or even not to be 
Bimply inferior to them, a nation must perforce arouse 
within it every possible superiorifcy. That is why education 
is not only a national but an international problem. The 
French felt this very keenly after their disasters in 1870 — as 
did the Germans after Jena and in the days of Fichte. But 
the French have gone too far in attributing their defeats to 
a low level of knowledge and mere instruction ; and con- 
sequently they have been carried away by utilitarian con- 
siderations. The French people, in their ignorance, cried, 
" We are defeated, we have been betrayed ; " no less naively 
did educated men say in their turn, "We were defeated 
because we do not knovr geography, or history, or mathe- 
matics, or mechanics." And from highest to lowest they 
have overloaded the scientific side of the curriculum at the 
expense of classical literature. The result has been, as is 
now recognized, the lowering of the level of all subjects. 
Victories are due to much deeper cauaea than to the intel- 
lectual condition or to scientific knowledge ; they are due to 
the directing ideas, to the sentiments and the will, to 
oi^anization and discipline, to the esprii de corps animating 
the whole of the army and the nation. M. Hoeuig, the 
author of a volume on " L'Importance de la discipline ponr 
I'Etat, le peuple, etl'armSe," tells us that the German recruits 
enrolled in his company had preserved bnt little recollection 
of what they learned on the benches at school. For some 
years he hiid to ascertain the amount ol v^^twisA-w^ (AS^'sas. 
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recmita ; now the Bimpiest facta of their own country were 
often unknown by these new additions to the regiment, 
" We set a. number of questions on their own country, and 
the answers were incredible. After the wat of 1870-71, 
many did not even know the name of the Emperor of 
Germany." Here, comments Grad," we are a long way off 
that wonderful knowledge of ge<^rraphy which was so wide- 
spread among the rank and file as to enable them to find 
their way along any road in a foreign country. According 
to Marahal Von Moltke, "education is far more important 
than scientific instroction, because knowledge alone does not 
give that self-sacrifice which is wanted for the service of the 
country. Authority above, obedience below, discipline is 
the whole soul of the army. An undisciplined army is an 
institution always costly, unreliable in war, full of danger in 
peace. It is this discipline that fitted our armies to win 
three campaigns." And by discipline the Germans mean 
all the military virtues, the qualities of the will and heart, 
and not merely those of the intellect. At the beginning of 
the century, on the eve of the cataatrophe that nearly proved 
the ruin of Prussia, Schaarnhorst, the future reorganizer of 
the German army, wrote to his king, " We have begun to 
think more of the scienm of war than of mihtaiy virtues ; 
but this has ever been the ruin of nations." And military 
virtues become more and more necessary as armies increase 
in size ; individual heroism loses its importance and general 
discipliue becomes essential. Great armies, in fact, find 
cohesion, rapidity, and security necessary to their existence. 
In case of a normal mobilization, Germany would gather 

I beneath her standards three million armed men, and with 
the reserves six millions ; the war footing of Kussia is 
2,900,000 ; of France, 1,900,000. If the present German 
army were set in motion on a single road, with all its 
reeerves and trains complete, it would reach from one end 
of the empire to the other. With such masses of men. 
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moral and miiterial dieciplme alone can maintain unity and 
promptitude of movement, or well as safety of euppties. 
Certainly the Bchoolmaater eontribntea to the final snccese, 
if he hiniBelf has taught and clearly formulated diBcipline, 
self-sacrifice, and devotion to duty — for these are at the 
same time ideas and sentiments. The principal conditions 
of victory for a modern army are, therefore, the develop- 
ment of solidarity, respect for the hierarchy, in a word, 
everything that organizes and unifies ; geography and 
history, physics and chemistry, go for next to nothing, and 
that is why a Von Moltke places moral education far above 
purely intellectual and scientific instruction. 

What is true of an army is true of a whole nation ; every 
people divided, disorganized, and individualized to excess, 
becomes mere hnman dost ; a whirlwind sweeps it away. 
The Emperor Frederick III., at the beginning of his reign, 
wrote to Bismarck : " I consider that the problem of the 
care to be given to the education of youth is intimately 
connected with social questions. A higiter education should 
lie made accessible to more and more extended strata, but 
we mnat avoid a aemir4nstrmtion which wili create grave 
danger, and give rise to pretensions which the economic 
forces of the nation will be unable to satisfy. We must 
equally avoid neglecting our educative mission by exclusively 
uttemptiog to increase instruction." 

The pedagogic problem, in fact, is eventually confused, 
not only with questions of iutemal and external policy, but 
also with the social question. The Germans realize this 
more readily than any other people, because, with them, the 
danger is more pressing. The increase of nations and races 
is to modern communities an element of internal force and 
external expansion, but it also threatens them with far- 
reaching disturbance. lu Germany the socialist vote has 
increased from 311,000 in 1881, to 800,000 in 1887, and 
to a million and a half in 1890. "When Germany," said 
one of the socialist leaders in the Reichstag, " ha& a ^palar 
tion of sixty millions, the governwMnX wiU poaa mto flui\u.w\.% 
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of tht working classes by the mere effect of wiivertal suffrage. 
Now, while the population of France remains stationary 
and is comparatively decreaaing, the Germans have a yearly 
increaee of half a million ; i.e. the population of Germany 
by the end of the twentieth century will be 170 millionB. 
By the end of the next century the government and the 
dispoaal of the miUtary power of Germany may be in the 
hands of this ever-increaBing Bocialisra ; we see that 
invasion might threaten the French race from without at 
the very time she is threatened with diaruption witiiin. It . 
has been rightly eaid that the policy " of blood and iron " 
now advocatedi between nations by Germany may some day 
be quite as legitimately invoked between classes. 

iTo sum up — education has to take into account a 
twofold group of forces, those of conservation and thoae of 
progress. The former are at first maintained in the race 
by natural heredity, the latter by tradition of every possible 
Idnd, i.e. a sort of self -imitation by society thronghoat all 
time. The latter are chiefly developed by the initiative, 
invention, and search after novelty of minds constituting 
B governing Slite and an aristocratical democracy. Education, 
by natural and not by artificial means, must assure the 
aelection of capacities with a view to progress, with no Ibbb 
care than she most pay to securing the persistence of the 
conservative tradition which is the basis of society itself. 
It must therefore, in the true sense of the vorA,elevate every 
mind.itmnat only bestow attention upon what is moralizing, 
what is disinterested, and upon that which looks far ahead. 
It must renounce the superstition of knowledge which is 
only knowledge, of truth which is only truth, of fact which 
is only fact. A nation pre-eminently needs what is known 
as "public spirit," i.e. a spirit of devotion to the common 
weal ; it needs all the social and also all the intellectna) 
virtues, which as we have seen consist in the disinterested 
love of the tme and the beautiful. Utilitarian and 
positive education, or what goes by that name, is therefore 
more fatal than any other system to the fertility and force 
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ro! the nation. It Ib jnst now ma,kii^ some progress in 
Germany by the development of the Realschulen, which is 
causing no little anxiety to enlightened minds, and no doubt 
is preparing some checks for the Germans in the future ; 
let ns maintain in our midst, so as to preserve and increase 
all our chances of Bnccesa, a really liberal education, the 
only education that has ever been at the root of a nation's 
power. If individuals, if parents themselves, are always'^ 
tempted to foi^et the general and national aim of education, ] 

1^ the State oi^ht to keep it constantly in view. France cannot, 
in the instruction of her children, consider the immediate 
and individual interest of the child, as the children them- 
selves and the parents do ; she must work for the future 
of the nationality and of the race, for those future genera- 
tions which represent an infinitely greater number of men 
I than the present generation, and who are certainty the 
better part of our fatherland. The greater part of the 
knowledge that will l>e useful to the individual in his future 
profession, he will acquire by degrees as he wants it, but 
education has to make men and citizens incarnaliontt of 
humanity itaclf. A liberal education can only deal with 
the UGceasary and the t>eantifu] ; in most cases there is too 
much of " the useful " in it. Everything that is only 
useful is only relatively so, and therefore, relatively useless. 
The beautiful, the good, and speculative truth are alike 
univeraally and eternally useful. 
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BOOK II. 

SCIENTIFIC HUMANITIES FROM THE 
NATIONAL STANDPOINT. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE HUMANITIES ASD THEIR GENERAL OBJECT. 

The object of tke humanities, aa the name implies, is to 
awaken in the mind of the child ideas and sentiments which 
are really huraan, and which, if we may say so, connect the 
mind of youth with that of the whole of humanity. In 
other words, we must implant the hest part of human 
evolution in the mind of the individual. For that purpose 
we must develop in the subject the faculties which make the 
man, and we must give for obfects to those faculties the 
highest truths and the loftiest sentiments to which the mind 
of man has attained. Higher education, assuming minds 
already formed, treats these objects from every side, and 
even seeks to discover new objecta. Knowledge is its 
principal end. Primary education, while aiming at the 
development of the faculties of the child, is reduced to 
occupying itself chiefly with theie objects, the knowledge of 
which is essential to all ; its object is the minimum of 
indispeueable knowledge, just aa the object of higher 
education is the maximum of possible knowledge. With 
secondary education it is quite different, and this is forgotten 
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by almost all who have not studied the problem philoso- 
phically. No doubt secondary education has objects which 
it brings into relation with the mind, for, as M. Rabier says, 
" the mind is never exercised on nothing," hut it is none 
the less true that the proper aim of secondary education is 
the formation, development, and evolution of the mind. 
We must therefore take not things, but man himself — or 
more generally speaking, hamaoity — as onr object, and 
that is why studies of this kind deserve par tixcetlmce the 
name of humanities. It also follows that the first rank 
in the hnmsutties most be given, not to material, but to 
moral and social subjects. As M. Lachelier neatly puts 
it, " the real object of these studies is the nature and the 
moral hfe of man." Hence their character of lofty dis- 
interestedness, which has won for them the name of liberal 
studies. Primary education cannot he severed from a 
certain utilitarianism, becaase its object is the necessary, 
what is essentially useful ; secondary education has mainly 
in view the good and the beautiful ,- higher education is 
chiefly occupied with the true, either with what is already 
known, or with the discovery of new truths. These 
objects of instruction in secondary education are therefore 
not a matter of complete indifiference ; we must choose by 
preference those the knowledge of which is best adapted to 
eecui^e the evolution of the individual and of the nation to 
which he belongs. Instruction is here a means, education 
an end. In fact, litei-ature being the freest and broadest 
expression of the human mind, it has been hitherto taken 
as the foimdatioa of the humanities, just as philosophy ia 
their crown. 

Such are the principles that have inspired education in 
France from the days of Montaigne, Bossuet, and F^nelon, 
to Eollin and the great names of the French University. 
Other nations have but followed in our wake, Germany 
absorbed and still retains the spirit of our great schools and 
universities. In Germany the distinction between students 
in letters and science is unknown. T\\OBa "^Va S.\A*k^'w.'^^ 
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doctors and engineerB receive the same classical calture as 
those who are to be teachers or lawyers. The same 
Abitwimtenexamen, corresponding to the English matricu- 
lation or the French B. is. L., admits them to the 
universities, and comprises : (I) a German essay ; (S) a 
Latin essay ; (3) Latin prose ; (4) Greek prose ; (5) French 
prose (no dictionaries allowed) ; • (6) mathematics. ~" 
latter is all the science required 1 In the vivd voce they 
are examined in Latin and Greek anthors, in Greek and 
Roman, or German history. Geography is associated with 
history, but is not maih the oJigecl of special study. Here we 
see to what is reduced the important part attributed by 
legend to geography among the Germans. Finally, they 
are questioned on arithmetic, geometry, and elementary 
algebra. No questions are asked in physics or natural 
history. In other worfa, all that is required is a sound 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, and mathematics. If students 
want to study science, they may do so to their hearts' 
content at the universities. There they will remain for 
four years, being on the averse about nineteen when they 
take their abUurieiitenexamen, i.e. they will study until 
they are about twenty-three. This system shows that we 
can have scientific men without 'overloading them with 
science at school ; and that a good classic may afterwards 
build solid bridges or superintend the working of mines. 

In the gymnasiums there are not even special teachers for 
science. t At the State examination each candidate who 
proposes to adopt teaching as his profession has to offer him- 
self for examination in at least two branches ; for example, 
classics and natural history, history and modem languages, 
mathematics and geography, etc. Their minds are, there- 
fore, less wrapped up in their special work, and, therefore, 
less nan-ow. Besides, fewer teachers are necessary. The 
G^maii gymnasium has nine ordinary masters and fonr or 

e assistants, forming a simple and compact staff, such as 

• A Ulln-German Di 
t Thiiiigraduallj ci 
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the French had about 1840, before the dejdorable line of 
demarcation was drawn between ecience and lettere. Since 
then, in addition to Btndents in lettere and science, the 
French have naval Btndents, stndente at St. Cyr and the 
Polytechniqne, technical atndents — all fascinated by the 
practical end at which they aim, and profoundly indifferent 
to everything but joat what is required from them. This 
parcelling out of stndiea Into specialities, besides involving 
an iuevitable lowering of genera! EtndieB, is extremely 
mischievons in its influence on the speoial sabjects which it 
is fondly imagined are thereby fostered. 

While remaining faithful to the traditions of classical 
education, Germany has wished to avoid the excessee into 
which, in some of onr schools, the culture of the faculties 
for their own sake had fallen ; I mean that purely formal 
culture held in honour by the Jesuits, which exercised but 
did not nonriBh the mind, as if the mind as well as the body 
did not need the nourishment that stores up the living 
power and the exercises by which that power is made avail- 
But Germany, avoiding one pitfaU, haa fallen into 
another. In education she has given the first rank in moral 
and social science to historical and philological science ; i.e. 
she has fallen into erudition. Now, to team facte, dates, 

"'words ia an an'CBting of what may be called the 
ial of human evolution, instead of a penetrating into 
the real sphit of the humanities. Disconnected from moral, 
social, and philosopiucal considerations, history, geography, 
and linguistics are still material sciences, just as physics or 
geol«^. And they have an additional inferiority in being 
not only much less scientific, but much less useful. 

lu England, the school of evolution, originating in the . 
school of utilitariana, and finding, moreover, in the nation } 
itself, ti-aditions of utilitarianism, has allowed itself to he 
led astray by the mirage of the natural sciences, and has 
aimed at making those sciences the bases of instractiou. In \ 
the science of education it had thus opposed naturalism to 
what may be called " humanism," S^utw Q\Kv\'fcV®."^^«ssiRt 
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OQ education by the statement that in all things the end in 
view is knowledge, a principle the falsity of which we have 
Been. Thus, thi'oughout the book, Spencer is wavering 
between the ideal of primary and the idea! of higher educa- 
tion, without even a suspicion of what Bceondary instruction 
is. This idolizing of science is all the more snrprising 
because, in his " Sociology," Spencer insists ou the power- 
lessness of instractian to modify individuals and nations, 
on the inefflcacy of elementary knowledge, on the omni- 
potence of heredity, and on the superiority of sentimenta to 
abstract ideas. Spencer's pedagogy is thus at variance with 
bis own views, and is eagerly pureuing an end of which it 
has exhibited the inadequacy. Frn'thgr, he confuses the 
inward evolution of man with those outward objects the 
knowledge of which may modify but cannot cause it ; man 
is absorbed in nature, and the " humanities " are eliminated 
from such a system. 



CHAPTER II. 

FAULTS Ilf OUS TEACHINQ OF SCIENCE. 

"The nataral sciences," it has been said, "are chiefly 
valuable from the liumanitieB they contain." The properly 
organized study of science has recently and justly been 
'" the suientific humanities." I propose to show what 
is meant by this organization. In my opinion the h" 
the real scientific humanities should be the transformation 
of the material sciences into moral science, by teaching their 
spirit, methods, principles, and conclusions, and, fina'ly, 
their history and social consequences. We shall afterwards 
take up the qnestioa of the classic humanities, which, in my 
opinion, should be reformed in the same direction. 

Spencer can no longer in these days compare science to 
Cinderella, and Uterature to her haughty and frivolous 
sisters ; it seems clear that science nowadays ia proud, and 
not literature. The French University has aUowed itself 
to be invaded by the different sciences, and has given to 
each of them an imporijint part in iha programm« of 1885. 
It is now unanimously recognized that this scientific instruc- 
tion, far from raising the level of studies, has only lowered 
it. In spite of that, positive science is stiil so tyrannical in 
its influence on our educational system — thanks to its being 
a gins qtid rwn in the competition for admission into the 
State schools — that it is important to ascertain its real 
value in education. 

Science gives us a model of what truth is ; it accustoms 
us to weigh evidence ; it gives na mef&oi. — ^«\b.<S\ \v»s> "vwaa. 
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called the virtue of the intellect. But if it presents 
advantages, it alao, wheu isoluted, presents grave dia- 
advantages which are foi^otten hy those who wiah to make 
it the foundation of edacation. 

To justify the increasing importance attached to 
elementary instruction in science must avoid three pitfalls — 
it must neither he too material, too utilitarian, nor too 
special. You say you accustom the child to observe. To 
oheerve what ? Material objects, that it turns round and 
round, takes to pieces, or breaks, if necessary, to discover 
their properties and structure ; it may he a stalk of hemp or 
flax, it may be corn or a flower, a piece of chalk or quartz, 
the pen he is using, a brush — any of the usual objects 
around him. Thus the child is accustomed to belief's 
nothing but wJtat he sees. This development of the positive 
spirit is useful in the domain uf natural science, but it is 
not without danger in other fields, and needs a corrective. 
Yon abo tell the child that each word should by its scientific 
definition express a thing absolutely accurate, representable, 
and, in ultimate analysis, sensible ; an excellent habit in 
geometry and physics, in which we have to do with material 
things ; but material precisian does not also give us clearness 
of moral vision ; when you speak to him of honour, duty, or 
his native country, what can they materially represent to his 
imagination ? What objects observable by the senses will 
be attached to these sublime names F Reahties in the 
moral order ; but these realities are ignored by scientific 
instruction. 

The present study of science, with its infinity of detail 
and application, and unaccompanied by general and philo- 
sophical views, has a second fault— its too ntUitariati 
tendency. No lofty aim is presented to the chUd's mind ; 
he can only say, " I learn arithmetic because some day it 
will be useful to me to know how to count ; I learn physics 
because it will be useful to me to know the properties of 
bodies ; I learn mechanics because the subject is useful in 
making machines ; I learn natural history because it is 
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UBef al in hygiene and in medicine ; I team geographj 
because it is useful to know abont different coimtiiea, and 
because it is said to be useful tu time of war, etc. The 
child thus runB the risk of taking self-interest as the 
universal standard, and the more our cnrricnla are over- 
loaded with unconnected special sciences, the less educated 
virtue they have. 

Let na go a step further. Supposing that the study of 
science — i.e. of science as at present conceived — gives depth 
to the mind, they continue in reality to restrict instruction 
to /orma? science. What are mathematics? Purely formal 
science. Arithmetic and algebra are the rhetoric of numbers. 
Given any ahsti-act data you like, upon those data we then 
reason and reason, and from those data we draw deduction 
after deduction. General principle are applied to particular 
problems, and the solution of these problems becomes a 
petty mechanical talent, like the syllogistic talent of the 
Middle Ages, or like Eaymond-Lulie's reasoning-machine. 
The very science of motion, mechanics, the queen of the 
ages, is stUl based upon formal relations in space and time ; 
it is always making its dednctions and reasoning as far as it 
can on an hypothesis which is the equivalent in science of 
the subject of a Latin speech in hterature. It is true that 
in the one case we must reason accarately, and that in the 
other it is not necessary to do so ; but even then, when the 
cause we have to sustain is a bad one, it is good to talk 
nonsense. But the mathematician will never in real life 
reason better than others, because he is accustomed to 
abstract reasoning, to deducing the rectilinear consequencos 
of an hypothesis, and is not accustomed to observing and 
connecting all the data of experience, nor to the induction, 
the guessing, and the appraising of probabilities. In private 
and public life, the mathematical spirit is the art of seeing 
only one side of the question. In mathematical science we 
make our own depositions ; in the world of reality experience 
fomiBhcs us with definitioua, and is ever transforming and 
correcting them by fresh detecminaUoTis. ^t ^OT'a::^*. Sssj.^ 
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in resultH more than we had found in our definitiona and 
jiriccipleB. We had said, " Two and two ruake four j ' 
we find five, and our nan'ow formulas are invaded by nature 
and life. 

MathematicB develop that kind of reasoning by eigne, ho 
happily termed by Leibnitz symbolic reasoning ; tliey 
replace objects by more or less conventional substitutes. 
It follows that they may give the habit of thinking by 
formulas, without taking into account the things tbemselvcs, 
the habit of retailing the results of reasoning without having 
gone through the process of reasoning. Leibnitz called this 
" psittaeism." Algebraists look down on grammarians ; 
bat they should not forget that if the latter have mainly to 
do with words, they themselves are taken up with s^ns, 
which are still further removed from intuitive reality. The 
mind is only exercised on guantHies, not on qualitm, and 
we may be able to solve problems in the difFereutial calculus 
without being thereby any the wiser in our moral and 
social life. We do not learn to draw the delicate lines of 
the human face by drawing straight lines, triangles, or 
squares ; what is wanted is the power of taking things in at 
a glance, and the artistic instinct. Similarly, the solution 
of scientific problems is not of the same order as that of a 
moral or literary problem. 

But the physical sciences ? some one will say. They lift 
us into the world of form ; they give to the youthful 
mind the depth it lacks ; they accustom the young to 
■observe, to experiment, and to draw inferences. This is an 
optical illusion, as more than one phDoeopher has pointed 
out, from Herbart to Uuyau. It is snppoaed that the 
teaching of science ex pro/esso, as in classes at sciiool, 
develops the same mental qualities that were necessary to 
great scientists in the construction and advancement of 
science ; but instruction even in natural and physical science 
chiefly develops the memory, and not the inductive reason- 
ing, and the spirit of speculation and hypotliesis, which are 
the indispensable requisites for any discovery. Think how 
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H Pascal groped in the dark, recall the seriea of experiments 
H and assumptions he had to make before he conld prove that 
H air had weight, — a series which hegan with Galileo and 
H TorriceUi, Is the natural science master of to-day making 
H inductions, or observations, or hypothraea ? Nothing of the 
W kind ; he does not make bis pupils go through the inductive 
chain anew. He begins at the other end ; be lays down 
dogmatically the theory of the weight of the air, deduces the 
principal consequences, and finally gives the boys new 
deductions to draw, in the form of problems. There is no 
mental process going on in the boys analc^ons to that which 
i going on in TorriceUi, Galiieo, or Pascal. They are 
told — It has been proved that air has weight ; it has been 
proved that the earth revolves. Still, extraordinarily enough, 
they do teach them a little history apropos of these two 
important discoveries. That alone is worth all the theory 
taught, because it is a good example of the intellectual 
virtues without which discoveries cannot be made. The 
teaching of science ex cathedrA and science itself are so 
different as to be almost antithetic, just as the active is the 
opposite of the passive, and invention the opposite of 
memory. 

Now let ns see at work this intellectual gymnastics to 
which young people, according to Spencer, Bain, Huxley, 
and their disciples in France, are subjected by the teaching 
of positive science. The chemistry-master enters the class- 
room; the subject of his lesson is chemical affinity. The 
boys take their pens and wait. " To explain the union of 
different simple bodies in the same composite molecnle, we 
must admit the existence of a force which first of all attracts 
them one to the other, and then maintains the union thus 
effected. This force is called ajfinity." * The boy, know- 
ing nothing abont this force which maintains the nnion of 
bodies, writes as rapidly as possible a simple " definition of 
words," which he is told to learn by heart. " We are going 
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Lo examine the characteristics of affioitj, and the principal 
causes that modify it." Boy writes : " Characters, modify- 
ing catmes.'" Meanwhile, the master proceeds : " (1) Before 
affinity can be exercised between two Iwdies there must be 
contact. A very simple experiment will be enough to show 
us this." During the experiment the pen haa a moment's 
rest. " This is an aqneous solution of baryta, and this ia 
a rod dipped in E,SOi. Bolphuric acid and baryta have a 
strong tendency to combine and form a body known as bario 
sulphate." This is a new nanae to be engraved on the 
memory. " Now I bring the baryta as close as possible to 
the surface of the liquid, and you see that combination doea 
not take place. Now I touch the solution of baryta. Ton 
see baric sulphate is produced immediately contact takes 
place. It takes the form of a white insoluble powder." 
The boys look on, and the ouly scientific effort, the only 
induction, the only experiment they have to make is the 
ascertaining the presence of a white powder at the end of the 
rod. Certainly, the experiment is an interesting and even 
an amnsing one, but has it in the least initiated those boys 
into the method by which the beautiful laws of affinity 
were discovered, the philosophical inter-relation of forces, or 
their marvellous transformation one into the other ? Every 
chemical or physical experiment, however ingenious it may 
be, is laid down in every detail beforehand. It develops 
before absolutely passive spectators just as if it were merely 
a description. They will never be experimenters because 
they have seen a series of experiments. They will have 
Been a vacuum created in a pneumatic machine, they will 
have seen a heated ball unable to pass through the ring 
through which it easily slipped when cold, etc. That is all 
very good in its way, bat teaching by watching experiments 
is not teaching by acUon, and our boys do not act at these 
lessons, they watch, make notes, and summarize. All it 
comes to is stringing together fugitive phraaea caught at 
random. The mind is very Httle developed by this, even 
from the scientiHc point of view. 
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rBut the course of Natural Historj ! There, at any rate, 
the boys learn to observe, get a knowledge of things, and 
(aa it is more extended), according to M. Blanchard, a 
knowledge of " men." Here is another shorthand report : 
" After what I said in our last lesson of tlie role played by 
liquid nourishment in the animal economy and of the in- 
fluence of respiration on the phy8iol<^ical propertiea of these 
liquids, it is evident that they should be in perpetual motion, 
in order that every part of the body may receive the maberiat 
necessary to its nutrition. This movement constitutes what 
physiologiata call the circulatioti of the blood." Here we find 
the inductipe and experimental method in the act of being 
tranefornied into the deductive and dognuitic method in 
science-teaching. Instead of telling the boys by what 
prodigies of patience and intelligence the circulation of the 
blood waa discovered, they are told^ — " it is eiHdent that the 

I blood must circulate, and, as a matter of fact, it does 
cux;ulate." As a rale, the master limits hunself to adding — 
" This phenomenon was nnknown to the ancients ; its dis- 
covery is due to Har\-ey, physician to Charles I., King of 
England (leiS)." Thus summed up, this fact — far more 
important than any battle that ever was fought — remains a 

I lifeless detail, and simply a little more added to the burden 
on the memory. " In the fiigher animals, the circulation 
tiikes place in the interior of a very complicated piece of 
apparatus, composed of — (1) A system of canals and 
membranous tubes," etc. Then follows a minute descrip- 
tion, assisted by anatomical drawings, and with none of the 
eiperiments which form the fotmdatioii of physics. The 
pupils look on and try to fix in their memories the names 
of the different arteries, of the veins, and their definitions. 
Here, again, the boys will have exercised no intellectual 
faculty but that of memory, which, while their hands were 
mechanically travelling over the paper, was no less mechani- 
cally inscribing, in the frontal convolutions of their brains, 
a certain number of facts and words. After that, certain 
scientific men will ridicule the lad vi\io ■«t\l^a \i?ii«i -ijjttaMt. 
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and Latin verse. There is no paradox, however, 
inaintainiDg that the study of grammar and literature 
more adapted than the study of science to the development 
of a scientific spirit, i.e. the spirit of induction, i-csearch, 
divination, hypothesis, observation, experiment, ingenuity, 
and patieuce (the patience of a Newton). Tea, to analyze 
a phrase and thoroughly grasp its meaning, to trai^late 
one'a own thoughts into espreaaioas accurately conveying 
their meaning— especially in an ancient language — induction, 
observation, experiment and test, divination, hypothesis, 
and speculation of every kind are necessary. This exercise 
will make you more like the inventors of the barometer or 
thermometer than if you are simply present in a class ia 
which a thermometer is being made. All the notes a acienca 
Btadent ever made go for nest to nothing in communicating 
the spirit of scientific and speculative invention, compared 
with a translation, with a piece of prose, or even with Latia 
verses. The spirit of insight is more nccesaary to the 
doctor, the natoralisb, and the geometer than the spirit of 
geometry. Gladstone was reading Homer and writing 
Latin verses during his whole life at Eton ; he Wiis barely 
taught the elements of arithmetic. Reverse the circum- 
atances, imagine him a profound arithmetician, hut with no 
literary training. It is very doubtful if be ever would have 
become an incomparable financial minister. Claude Bernai'd 
began by writing plays and by idea! experiments on character 
before his experiments upon organisms. 

There is much exaggeration also in the habit of observa- 
tion that is supposed to be developed by the study of 
external objects. In France the elements of geology are 
taught to boys under twelve — "Silicioua stones, rock 
crystal, flint, quarry-atone, sandstone, granite, the complex 
structure of granite, gravel, clay, limestone," etc. In the 
fifth (still under twelve) — " stratified and nnstratified rocks, 
trilobitea, fossil molluscs and flab, the Silurian formation, 
slate, Devonian formation, Pyrenean marbles, secondary 
formation, ammouites, belemnites, Triassic formation, rock- 
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salt and gypsam, Jurassic formation, calcareous Oolites," etc. 
The best part of this progi'amme is the excursions in the open 
air for which it serves as a pretext. But they do not lead to 
any better " observation of man," or appraising or controlling 
of character, because the nature of a formation lias been 
ascertained, or a piece of quartz recognized, or a host of 
learned naraea committed to memory, or the number of 
petals of a flower counted, or even becanse botanical rambles 
been made. The learning of external observation does 
not imply the learning of internal observation. A great 
naturaliat may be the simplest of men and the simplest of 
psychologists. In fact it is almost always so. The obeerva- 
tion of animals is closely akin to the observation of human 
beings, but how can children be expected to become 
observers of animals, quite apart from the fa«t that animal 
is far more difficult than human psychology ? The study of 
natural history, which is the most passive of all from the 
purely descriptive and narrative character it assumes in our 
teaching, is knowledge rather than science ; it is either a 
mere exercise of the memory, or amusement and relaxation, 
or a study of practical utility ; on its poetic and philosophical 
side alone, with which onr method of teaching does not, 
however, concern itself, has it any educative value. 

The third defect which science- teaching should avoid is 
what is called " specialization," which restricts each special 
science 'to its own domain, without hnktng it with others, 
and without eliciting the synthetic connection of the whole. 
As it exists at present, our teaching of various sciences, not 
only many in number but each isolated from the rest, is 
a second tower of Babel, added to that erected by the 
teachers of ancient and modem languages and of ancient 
and modern history ; each gives a course of lessons in an 
idiom of his own, and the result is eventually nothing but a 
series of specialities which is unfolded before the student. 
The fragmentary and disconnected knowledge which is thus 
given to our youth no longer possesses either scientific con- 
sistency or educative virtue. As oxk vjA^w^roA'i 
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aim at unity of pririciples, so onr moral faculties aim at tl 
unity of different ends in the good. If instraction is m 
reduced to a, unity from which apringa a conception of the 
great lawa of the world and of human society, it ipso facto 
neglects the ideal ends of life, and ceases to make BCience 
UBcful for conduct. With their supreme tnith and beatity, 
the different sciences also lose their morality. They nm 
the risk of favouring the same vicious tendency which is at 
present evident in literature and in art. Who is not struck 
in these days with what ia called the " aubjectiviBm " of men. 
of letters, poets, artists, critics, each concerned mainly with 
his own ego, his own impressions, his own more or lees 
narrow personality ? This is the invasion of literature,, 
poetiy, and ail by egoism. Do we want this intellectual 
egoism to penetrate further into science itself ? 

The lowering of the mental level conaefiuent on extreme 
division of labour extends to those who are destined to 
enlighten and instruct others. As John Stuart Mill says : 
"A man's mind is as fatally narrowed, and his feelings 
towards the great ends of humanity as miserably stunted, by 
giving all hia thoughts to the classification of a few insects, or 
the resolution of a few equations, as to sharpening the points 
or putting on the heads of pins," • " Specializing " is adapted 
to the disaggregration of ail it affects ; it ia the failing of 
too many savants, who, contrary to their true interests, 
betray a decided aversion to broad and philosophic views. 
The minute details with which they are perpetually occupied, 
the infinitely small wheels they turn in the great social 
I mechanism, prevent them from graspuig the sentiment of 
total unity, and the sentiment of their unity with their 
fellow-men ; but this sentiment constitutes " pubhc spirit." 
Hence their work becomes "simply a tribute to material 
necessity," instead of being the " happy accomplishment of 
a social function." 

Our system of education ia no more in accord with the 

• J. S. Mill, " Augmte Comte and PoBilivism," p. 9a (^IV.). 
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jwaitive than with the idealistic conception. Auguate Comte 
tells UB that, " the first and essential condition of intel- 
lectual and moral education Bhould consist in its rigorona 
univm-aality." He espresaly claims " an instruction capable 
of varied extension iti a constantly identical and equal 
system." Now, according to Gomte, the universal part of 
science is its spirit, its method, and its great results ; these, 
then, are the positive bases of scientific education. He 
also sees in specializing a most formidable and a very 
rapidly increasing evil which will retard our moral and 
intellectual regeneration. " All tlie forces of society should 
be bronght into play to combat this direction of the mind." 
And there is only one remedy — a broad, general, and really 
unified education which may serve as the common founda- 
tion of ulterior specializing. The evil exists even in 
Germany ; the iUustrious Rector of the Academy at Bei'lin, 
M. Dnbois-Eeymond, protests against the indusirialism 
which is preeented as the aim of scientific instruction. 
" Science, minus the philosophical spirit, naiTows the mental 
field, and destroys the sense of the ideal." If science, on 
the one hand, issues iu the progress of industry, it should 
tend, on the other band, to the progress of the moral world. 
Moreover, what is positive science outside morality but a 
superior form of force, more dangerous perhaps than bmte 
force, because it is moi'e powerful, although it is, as has been 
Baid, scarcely more worthy of reapoct ? 

A wider extension of scientific instruction into primary 
education has by no means raised the moral level ; the moral 
level has, on the contrary, been lowered, I do not say that 
the fault is due to the study of science, but it is certain 
that when science is separated from moral education, it 
develops in the child a certain vain presumption which 
ultimately tends to relegate him to the ranks of the unclassed. 
Besides, the tool with which it furnishes him is two-edged. 
W"e know that the criminal records of the early part of the 
century gave sisty-one per cent, of persons who had received 
no instruction. In the iaaa of ruc^v a. \itij\v)"ftK«\i., x*^ "«■«»■ 
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supposed that ignorance was the main cause of criminality, 
and the authorities set to work to extend primary instruc- 
tion. " Now that it is obligatory," says Guyau, " the propor- 
tion is simply reversed ; out of a hundred prisoners, seventy 
have received grammatical and scientific itistmction, and 
thirty have not."* We also know that the number of 
crimes and offences committed by minors is increasing. It 
follows that the subjects of every kind with which our 
curricula are over-crowded are no substitute for a sound 
moral education. In secondary instruction, if science ulti- 
mately absorbs everything at the expense of literature and 
philosophy, I am persuaded that in some form or other a 
general demoralization must ensue. 

♦ Guyau, "Education and Heredity," pp. 178, 170 (Tr.). 
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Reform of scientific studies must keep a twofold end in 
view : simplificatian, nniiicatioD ; and these are onl; possible 
l>; a philosophical organization of education. 

I. With what part of the tree of science must we 
familiarize the child ? The roots, the trunk, and the great 
branches ; do not make them count all the leaves. In the 
case of the young we must reduce everything to just what 
is essential ; the more the detailed study of science is re- 
duced, tha more will the really scientific spirit be developed 
— that spirit which is the antithesis to diversity of applica- 
tion and to mechanical memory. If a Descartes were in 
these days to write another " Discourse on Method," how 
clearly he would demonstrate the profound inutility of most 
of the so-called scientific studies I — their practical and 
pedagogic inutility, to say the least of it. What a magis- 
terial rending of programmes would there be, of programmes 
which seem to have no object but to deaden and, as would 
have been said in the time of DeaeartcB, to astonish the 
mind ! 

What is the type of a had stieutific book ? The manual. 
Well, our so-called scientilic — and let me add historical and 
geographical — instruction, tends nowadays to make the 
student into a living but mutUatcd and inaccurate text- 
book, full of blunders and confusion. That is too often 
the meaning of the diploma given after an examination. 
Teachers of science, as well as «l \us,Iot^ wxi ^j^>^w$«i. 
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forget that excGBftive development of the memory is fala! 
to the other fTinctiona of tbc intellect. The cerebral poweni, 
at each pei-iod of life, are limited, and we can only exact 
from them a certain total effort. Robert Brown knew 
nearly twenty-five thousand names of v^etahle species ; 
Eant, twenty thonsanA ^Vhen they wanted to learn new 
names, they forgot those they already knew. Wliea a child's 
memoiy is overweighted in one direction it discharges its 
contents in another. 

" To Zfwra science " ia an empty phrase, for, as a matter 
of fact, science is not learned, it ia created ; and Aristotle 
rightly asserted that in this conneetloii knowledge is creatioir. 
Results alone may be the object of knowledge I but results 
are only a table of contents, they are neither the book itself 
nor the spirit that dictated it. 'When we wish to make 
young people leam too many snbjectB, and even these too 
i-apidiy, we are overtasking their will and intellect, and we 
are giving them no leisure for reflection to grasp what they 
have done, or to' prepare for fresh conquests. We are, 
therefore, fashioning brains adapted to the application cf 
Gut-and-dried fommlas; but we also are weakening the 
power of invention and decision, ia a word, knowledge 
that is too extended and, ipso farfo too superficial, will stifle 
the intellect and relax the character. Hence springs the 
"dearth of men" prophesied by Alexander de Humboldt 
half a century ago. We treat Che brain aa a passive piece 
of parchment on which is to be «Titllen in dose lines the 
maximnm quantity of geometry, physics, and naloral history, 
etc. And this passivity tends to extend from the intellect 
to the character, from the individual to the race. The 
savants themselves are forced to confess with M, C. Vogt, 
that, by the present style of science- teaching, "individual 
initiative is more and more lessoned, and tends to become 
replaced by work of an ever more and more mechanical 
character." We are content with grinding equations in a 
mill which works almost antomatically ever since its inven- 
tion by LeibnitB and Descartes. 
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If a cataclyBin id its destructive course were to deatror 
our civilization, and if, years after, one of the programmes 
of the baccalanreat were discovered under the ruinB, we 
should be stupefied by the encjclopwdiu science of our 
matriculants — 

Orandiagae egosiii miruUtur osaa sepiiichris. 
We, their contemporariea, know the real value of the^e 
giants of science. The real intellectual dynamometer is the 
conception and realization of ideas which have become living: 
forces. One of the maxims of German pedagogy — and it 
was also a maxim in the pedagogy of the ancients — is that 
our knowleiJge is not onrs until it is converted into a 
faculty and into an instinct. 

WiU any one assert that this heavy technical apparatus 
is necessary to artisans, engineers, doctors, officers in the 
army, etc ? If we look at things a little closer, we may be 
able to convince him that this ia an illusion. Every career 
requires the knowledge of a good many special subjects, 
and of a few general subjects. The special knowledge is 
acquired by immediate preparation for the profession, and 
chiefly by practice in that profession, which puts oar 
opponents, in the popular phrase, " in a fix." As for general 
scientific knowle^c, it need not be so extensive ; to know 
what is abstrfutely necessary, and to know it thoroughly, is 
all that is wanted. The founders of the ficole Poly technique, 
says Biot, " men accustomed to general ideas, whose minds 
had been elevated and whose views had been widened by 
the Revolution, . . . Icnew that the science of a good 
engineer is composed of genei-al notions, common to all the 
professions, of practical details which are proper to each. 
Among the former and in the first rank are higher mathe- 
matics, which give mental grasp and sagacity. Then come 
the principal theories in Chemistry and Physics." • If it 
is good for my intellectuai education to learn the formulas 
NO, NO,, NOj, NO^, NO,, it is only as an example of 
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the marvellouB Btructure, the regular combinations, and tlie 
union of atome. 

Practically, when I want, for the purposes of any trade, a 
thoroQgh knowledge of chemical formulas, I ahalt only have 
to study them in a good t«xt-book, and I shall have no 
occasion to draw upon axy schoolboy reminiBcences. It is 
considered logical to teach young people at school the 
BciencH they will afterwards require in their professions 
for instance, natural science and physiology to our future 
doctors. The contrary principle would be more logical, 
medical student can only really learn anatomy and physi- 
ology in the lecture and dissecting rooms, and he will have 
plenty of time for that. What is the use of giving him at 
school a superficial acquaintance with what he will be 
obliged to learn all over again ? It is far better to teach the 
young what tliey will in later years have no opportunity of 
learning, and what they will not he compelled to learn. 
The doctor that is to be has far more need of a sound 
knowledge of mathematics and physics, of literature and 
philosophy, than of natnral history ; he wants everything 
that will give him an upright and elevated mind ; he 
wanta a little idealism before he becomes acquainted with 
the miseries of human life, and the mysteries of death. 
Utilitarian teacliirig, which makes the special profession of 
far too much importance, defeats its own eud, and far from 
making men more apt for their profession, it leaves them 
mentally imperfect and mutilated. From a liberal educa- 
tion we must exclude all over-particularizing and all over- 
specializing ; our first aim is to make men, and men 
endowed with fn^at social virtues, not to turn out ready- 
made engineers, mechanics, doctors, or apothecaries. 
Speciality can only come after a sure and permanent acqui- 
sition of the general subjects of knowledge, the useful must 
not precede the true and the beautiful. 

At any rate we should be inspired by those principles in 
the choice of the sciences to be taught to a student taking 
up iiteratuiti. Astronomy, for example, is leas practical. 
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less applicable to industry than chemistry, but it Is also 
more adapted to excite admiration and to open out a wide 
perspective of the cosmos ; it should, therefore, Imve a place 
in the programme of a liberal and mainly literary edneation. 
But, ax a matter of fact, the Frencli, after having not long 
since introduced cosmography into the literary curriculum, 
are on the point of suppreaaing it. In the new prt^rammea • 
all the sciences but cosmography appear in single lile, and a 
student of literature might, strictly speaking, reach the end 
of his studies without knowing the difference between a 
planet and a star, or without knowing what a nebula is.f 
'I'biB sudden suppression of a science by a stroke of the pen 
is a proof of the problematic character of the supposed 
" necessity " of science in education ; yesterday you might 
hive a well-informed mind although you know no 
astronomy ; to-day you mnst know chemistry and geology 
instead. No doubt this is because it has been discovered 
that chemistry and geology are "more useful" for the 
purpose of forming " tellurians." 

As for me, I should prefer that they turned out " cosmo- 
politans ; " that the child's gaze should sometimes be 
directed to the star-strewn heavens ; that it should be shown 
Sirius, Arcturus, Aldebaran ; that its thoughts should be 
guided through the infinities by the rays of the stars, rays 
that bring the future closer before ns, and nnveil the coming 
years to man ; that it should catch a glimpse in the white 
mist of the Pleiades, or in the Milky Way, of a dust of 
worlds, and in the other nebula; — of worlds perhaps yet in 
process of formation. If, in addition to this, it is told how 
human science succeeded in penetrating the secret of these 
clouds of stars, if it is told about Pythagoras, Plato, and 
Aristotle, of Scipio'a dream, of Ptolemy, Copernicus, Galileo, 
Descartes, and Newton, condensing all the movements of 

• KiJ»"PropowliofCoinmiMionin laao." 

t It is true tliat if he erentuallf marries ■ itudent tiom the giila' 
lyceums, tha will be able to Ipsub him coamograiibY, la wb.vuli Im •aisS.'n 
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the earth ioto one formula, which we might wi'ite in t 
hollow of oar hand ; if we go beyond astronomical syatemB ! 
and introduce it to the philosophical Bystems of the cosmos ; 
if it is told that the skies have ever been the object of the 
meditation of the wise ; that all have found in what an abyss 
of final ignorance our scieucc is lost, and how the compass 
of thought multiplies our " points of contact with the un- 
known," as the luminous sphore of oui- knowledge widens ; 
we add that the laws of numbers which role the world, and 
make all movement intelligible, are not self-explanatory ; 
that as most wise men have felt, these laws should have 
their explanation in something analogous to our intellect, 
in a something present within every being, or at least in a 
universal effort, a universal aspii-ation which no doubt is 
striving to expand within the depths of our hearts and to 
become self-conscious within our thought ; that in any case, 
brute, lifeless matter arranged in infinittly varied figures 
conld account for all, because there ai-e beings who live aud 
feel and think; if, in a word, the teacher of cosmography 
did not consider himself exclusively as a functionary of the 
State, who, for a fair salary, has to teach from eight in the | 
morning to two in the afternoon, that the radius vector of 
the planets sweeps out areas proportional to the time ; if he 
looked upon himself as an educator of youth — yes, even he ; 
if he were persuaded that a certain idealism is necessary to 
education, and that we can at auy time come into confiicl 
with things of the earth, eaithy ; if he went so far as to 
tell his pupils, with Kant, that two marvels will ever fill | 
man with admiration, the sky above our heads with its laws, . 
. and the moral law in our hearts — and that, perhaps, at 
bottom, these laws are identical, forming a single law which 
is obscure in the bright light of heaven, and dazzling in the | 
dark depths of our consciousness ; — this disinterested c 
templation of visible and invisible infinities would seem to j 
me of greater value than a practical acqnaintance with 
slate, sandstone, or gypsum. He is no man who has n 
felt the " sacred horror " of Lacan beneath the vault of 
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mighty oaka in droidical foreete, a " sacred horror " still 
mora impi'essive in the foreet of stars beneath the vault of 
heaven,* 

Even in chemistry, in my opinion, we must only teach — 
at any rate to literary students — what is necessary to all, 
what is beautiful and admirable what is a revelation of 
the elementary architecture of bodies, or the universal 
affinity, the existence of which throughout space is revealed 
by spectrum analysis. Here are two programmes in 
chemistry ; the one passes in review the whole series of 
elements and of their principal combinations, and describes 
the preparations of sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric 
acid, etc. ; the other, after a rapid historical sketch of 
alchemy and chemistry, requires an examination of prin- 
ciples, of the connection between chemistry and physira and 
physiology, notions on chemical atoms and their structure, 
the relative or absolute simplicity of metals and metalloids, 
analysis and Bynthesis in chemistry, the limits and possible 
progress of our present knowledge in this domain, the 
impassable boundaries of the mechanics of atoms ; added to 
this are the principal laws of the combinations of bodies, 
great discoveries aach as that of spectram analysia, their 
theoretical and practical and even social consequences, the 
revolutions effected in industry by these discoveries — in a 
word, openings and perspectives extending in every direction 
far beyond the descriptions of metals, acids, or salts. Of 
the two programmes, which would be the more interesting, 
and therefore the more easy for young students ? General 
views remain in the memory with less effort than multi- 
pUcity of detail. 

At the same time, which will be the more fruitfal and 
educative course ? To appreciate this point, a simple test 
is at hand, to which we should always have recourse when 
it is a matter of judging a syllabus. Suppose the pupil at 
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the end of his course foi^eta all the siibatance of what he 
haa learned (which in this case is nine times oat of t< 
what will be left to him of the former programn 
Nothinfj, or nest to nothing. What will he remember of 
the latter ? The whole spirit of chemical study, ineffaceable 
impresBions, general elevation of thought ; and finally a 
curiosity and a longing to satisfy it when opportunity ariges, 
a respect for and a love of science. All fonnnlaB and 
nomenclature will be more or lesB gone, bnt a progress of 
thought will remain and persist, and finally a scientific 
aptitude quite ready to manifest itself if circumstances 
compel the youth to learn anew, and this time to retain the 
science of which he has foi^otten the letter and kept the 
spirit. We may therefore say that chemistry, interjtreted in 
a certain way and taught by a certain method, becomes a 
moral and even social science instead of being purely 
material ; it becomes a humane science instead of being the 
knowledge of brute objects ; and it is thus alone that it, with 
all other sciences treated in the same way, can take its 
legitimate rank in the " humanities." The highest aim of 
liberal education » to excite admiration ; nothing, except it 
be absolntely necessary, should be taught to humanists if it 
is not admirable : xoXu/tadux fooi' ou ScSao-Kci. 

Now what are the necessary sciences ? Some sciences are 
capable of explanation, others are not at all, and othera bnt 
imperfectly so. Thus mathematics and mechanics are 
perfectly explanatory ; their analysis and synthesis reach as far 
aa possible and give the sentiment of the inevitable, for what 
cannot be, is not. Effect is connected with cause and 
everything is luminous, transparent to the mind. Physios 
also may in a great measure be explained ; there are complete 
theories— such as the theory of dew — which communicate 
the sense of necefflity. With chemistry we begin to have no 
explanations. Why do oxygen and hydrogen in chemical 
combination make water, and how ? We do not know, 
nor can we from the properties of the ingredients deduce 
the properties of the compound. We state the phenomenon 
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by saying so and so is the case, or we produce it and say so 
and so is going to happen, yon will see the hydi'ogen and 
oxygen combine and form water. " In chemistry," says 
M, Berthelot, "oor power goes farther than our knowledge." 
The other branches of natural science again are mucb less 
auaceptible of explanation ; life is still a mystery. To 
ascertain is not to explain. If we open a germinating grain 
of corn and totally destroy it, we are not grasping the great 
law of life, the secret of universal genninatioQ. The very 
functions of life can only be imperfectly explained. Why 
has the brain two hemispheres, and why is it constructed as 
it is ? Why has this flower five petals and not six ? Why 
has this soil one composition and not another ? Here there 
is more and more of statement, description, relation. The 
really scientific part of natora! history is beyond the scope 
of secondary education ; the descriptive part is either too 
elementary or quite useless. Nature turns her kaleidoscope 
before us : we are content to note the figures as they 
succeed one to the other, an eglantine after a violet or a 
primrose, a lion after a tiger or an elephant. 

But what is the use of giving the young a description of 
" games of love and chance " ? We must say enough to 
awaken their imagination, to arouse admiration and 
cariosity ; the rest is superfluous, being at bottom neither 
scientific nor philosophical. Education, therefore, as a pro- 
found and methodic study, needs only two typical sciences, 
the methods of which are equally typical, the one deductive, 
the other inductive — mathematics and physics. These are 
almost the only sciences which give opportunity for problems 
as well as note-taking, and consequently alford a mental 
exercise in their solutions. If it is true that pi-actice 
makes perfect, the scientific spirit will not be acquired in 
sciences which leave the pupil nothing to find out or do for 
himself. It is to be regretted that in physics, experinaenta 
are not carried out by the boys themselves ; but in spite of 
this, physics, the inductive science, par aecellmce, is the 
necessary complement of the deductive scveTviyi — ■■maJiQssesiiss.. 
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Again, even in niabliematics and pbjsic'B, wc must confine 
ouraelveB to the fundamental prinniples and have them 
thoroughly learned. In Latin, after the three hundredth 
piece of translation, the pupil will certainly have had hid 
mind more exercised than after the ninth ; from Cornelias 
Nepoe or SalJnst, he will have gone on to Tacitus and 
Vii^l; he will have solved a series of problems consisting in 
the diseoveiy and expression of the thoughts of great writers 
and he will have a wider knowledge of both Latin and 
French. But will a boy be more intelligent after his three 
hundredth theorem in geometiy ? Will his mind undergo 
a metamorphosis because he has proceeded to the ellipse after 
he has studied the circle ? Will he be a different man because 
he has mastered simple equations and gone on to equations 
of the second degree ? No, for, strictly speaking, from one 
theorem to another It is always the same. And will there 
be any intellectual progress in passing in chemistry from 
sulphur to iodine ? or in botany, if we study the rubiaceBB 
and afterwards learn the oharacteriHtics of the primnlaceie ? 
or if, after examining pieces of quartz, we go on to pieces 
of chalk ? 

The fact is that science-teaching, with its list of facte and 
laws linked together by no philosophical connection, only 
apparently causes mental progress ; in reality the pupil is 
"marking time " on the same spot. It is just as if after 
having quoted a single uistance of something, we were to 
proceed to give a thousand. This is not the case with moral 
science. If after having studied the laws of the sensibilities 
and of the paaaions we go on to those of the will and of the 
inteUecb ; if we pass from logic to morals ; if we i-aiae 
ourselves to considerations on the nature and worth of 
existence, it is clear that we are not oidy advancing but 
ascending. If in poUtical economy we study the laws of 
production and then the laws of exchange, we obviously 
shall have a more complete idea of the sources of wealth ; if 
in politics after investigating the dangers and advantages 
of a monarchy, we turn to the dangers and advantages 
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■ of democracy, we ehall find our minds more accnrately 
W orientated than before. If in leathetica we tuni from the 
strength and weakness of idealism to the strength and 
weatness of realism, from different styles of poetry to the 
plastic arts and to mnsic, we ehall certainly find our taste 
more enlightened and onr ideas bioader. The moral and 
social sciences are a perpetual ascent ; this ia not bo with 
mathematical and physical sciences unless they are studied 
on their philosophical, moral, and social side. 

I The school of Comte has based its pedagogy on thi' 
division of science adopted by their master — general and 
special sciences, for instance. General physics as opposed to 
meteorology, comparative anatomy as opposed to descriptive 
natural history. The number of the general sciences is 
infinitely less than that of the special sciences ; and further, 

I they also have that invaluable property for teaching pur- 
poses (as Comte tells) of condensation as far as is necessary, 
without a consequent losing sight of their double character 
of precision and generality. A few pages are enongh for a 
clear and practical explanation of the acquired doctrines con- 
Btitnting " the higher expression and ultimate limit of hnman 
knowledge. This principle is a true one, and that is why 
onr scientific teaching, instead of being swamped in the 
descriptive sciences — mere fugitive exercises of the memory 
— should keep to the general theory of science, illustrated 
by a few well-chosen applications. 

II. Not only should the study of science be simplified on 
the lines I have now laid down, hut it should be unified. 
The means is at hand, and forces itself upon our notice ; the 
connecting link of the various sciences can only be philosophy. 
Two things are necessary. First, we must introduce into 
the study of each science the philosophic spirit and method, 
general views, the search for the most general principles 
and eonclnsions ; we must then reduce the different sciences 
to unity by a sound training in philosophy which will be as 
obligatory to students in science as to sluieati \n\\Vffi«to!«*.. 
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The young only follow their maater when they see the enda 
in view and outlets issuing therefrom ; if we cannot audi 
ought not tu make them see the practical applicabioii of eadtfl 
truth, we moat make them see, bo to speak, its theoretical^ 
application, i.e. its place and importance in the Bystem of J 
human knowledge. Science can only be thoroughly taughb J 
to the young by men of philosophical temperament, wh^a 
will always see the part in the whole, and who will neve 
lose sight of the hierarchy of truths. 

First we must show the human side of science, 
played by the mind in its construction and in its discoveries ;■ 
I.e. the method of each science, which is an application o£M 
general logic, should be the object of individual and attentiye i 
study. Moreover, the logic woald not be entirely abstract, 
for it may be accompanied by the great examples afforded 
by the history of science. Scientific truths, said Descartes, 
are battles won ; describe to the young the principal and 
most hecoic of these battles ; you will thus interest them 
in the results of science, and you will develop in them a 
scientific spirit by means of the enthusiasm for the con- 
quest of truth ; yon will make them see the power of 
the reasoning which has led to discoveries in the past, 
and which will do so again in the fnture. How 
interesting arithmetic and geometry might be if we gave a 
short history of their principal theorems, if the child were 
mentally present at the labours of a Pythagoras, a Plato, a 
Euclid, or in modern times of a Vifete, a Descartes, a Pascal, 
or a Leibnitz ! Great theories, instead of being lifeleM and 
anonymous abstractions, would become human, living truths, 
each with its own history, like a statne by Michael Angelo, 
or like a painting by Raphael. 

At the same time, each scientific truth would have its 
morality. " Believe me," says Tyndall, " a self-renunciation 
which has something noble in it, and of which the world 
never hears, is often enacted in the private experience of 
the true votary of science." " Science," says Huxley, in his 
tnm, " prospers exactly in proportion as it is rehgioua ; . . . 
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Truth has yielded herself rather to their patience, their love, 
their single-heartedziess, and their eelf-denial, than to their 
logical acumen." Lastly, in Spencer's words, " Devotion to 
science ia a tacit worship ; . . . it is nob a mere profesBed 
respect, but a respect proved hy the sacrifice of time, thoi^ht, 
and labour." 

This conld not be better expressed, but here the writer 
is dealing with active discovery, and not with passively 
transmitted truth. Yes, the development of science and the 
progress of method ia an epic, and it is far more important 
for the education of the young to be interested in this epic 
than to make them enumerate and write out lists of facte or 
laws. Science has an intrinsic poetry of its own ; a Goethe, 
at once philosopher and poet, has no difficulty in finding 
this out, but onr scientific instruction neglects to make 
nnderstood and felt the poetry of science, which is blended 
with ita very logic and with its history. 

Besides the human and logical side of science we should 
exhibit its general and cosmological features. For that 
purpose, we most ayatematize the great resulta of different 
sciences, and make their connection clear. The really 
scientijk part of science is the inter-connection of causes, 
and at the same this is ita beautiful, its interesting, and its 
educative side. The history of the objects, the causes of 
which we see linked together, becomes a fi-agment of the 
history of the world, and ipso facto of onr own history, 
because we are a part of the great whole — the intelligent 
part, namely, that which underatands the causes. The 
individual mind is only satisfied by the connection 6t 
things with the universal, that is what gives it ita grandeur, 
and this ideal link we may hope to seize with the mental 
eyes. Who will be so indifferent as to be uninterested in 
the cosmic system ? That is where the real liberal value of 
scientific studies lies ; they should give na an idea of the 
universe and of its great laws, of what the ancients called 
the cosmos. The part played in the universe by numbers, 
by geometrical forms, by motion, ia sa IrL^jwea^vK^ ^ "^^i 
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mind as the particular study of a theorem in aritbmebi 
and guometry is dull. If you are Dot continually widen] 
the muntfll horizon of yoor boys, what interest c 
take in the extraction of a square root or in a tangent i 
a circle ? We must " Pythagoriae," in the best sense < 
the word, and " Platonize ; " we must reveal to thei 
the elementaiy leBtheticB in numbei-B and fi^uree ; we muf 
show them how numbers rale tbe world, and bow fignres in.! 
space unveil to ua tbe universal plan. In a word, we mostf 
show them both the human mind and tbe universe ; apait.'l 
from these two terms a ecicntihc trath loses ita intereab | 
and its scope ; it can only have a practical and indnstrial I 
interest. 

III. In the first "cycle" of education, which is still 1 
almost primary, the descriptive natural sciences have their 
place. In the second cycie, which ia expressly secondary, 
the typical sciences must be taught, and they are two — 
mathematics and physics. They are the only essential 
sciences and the ba^is of all the others. Chemistiy already i 
is, in a great measure, superfluous. Botany is scarcely any-| 
use, and geology even less ; zoology should only reappear in 1 
the third cycle, which is semi-superior. At this atage J 
general Mologij must be taught, the general laws of life and I 
its evolution must be learned. In a word, the education is f 
the natural sciences ia either primary or higher ; it is nxA I 
properly secondary at all, or, at least, only its gener^ 1 
theories and philosophical conclusions enter into secondary I 
education. Every boy who has received a sound education 
in mathematics and physica possesses the instrument necessary j 
for the study of science ; the rest is only a matter of time, i 
memory, and practice. Correct it also by Latin and his 1 
native literature, by a sound training in philosophy, by J 
general notions of history, and you will secure the selection. I 
and development of scientific minds, and that by precisely | 
the same means employed in tbe selection of literary minds. 
To mathematicians with a htei-ary and philosophical training I 
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the reafc of the Bciences, with their technical applicatioDS, will 
offer no serious difficulty. 

In Prance we are too much enamoured of uniformity — a 
false conception of unity — and we cannot in secondary 
education diBtingniah the immovable foundations — true 
humanities— from that which varies with the individual 
aptitude. For niy own part, I should prefer unrelenting 
severity as far as the common foundatione of claaaical educa- 
tion are concerned : the mother tongue, Latin, morals and 
(AiioHophy, the history of civilization, the clement^ of mathe- 
matics and physics ; and tolerant and flexible regulations 
with regai-d to Greek, modem langu^es, details of history, 
and details of geology, chemistry, cosmography, zoology, 
geography, etc. Do not ask parents to devote then" children 
to a special career before they are thirteeu ycara of age. 
Simply ask them if they want their children to be at their 
studies to nineteen, or even, in higher education, to twenty- 
one. It has been said that this is " the only question within 
the reach of all, and the parents alone are able to solve it." 
Then we might organize a unique system of secondary 
education with ramifications, final but simple, and determined 
by the aptitudes and by the tastes which have already shown 
themselves in the course of studies, by the forecast, as it 
were, of the future career. We might leave, in the last 
years of school-life, a certain latitude in the choice of special 
courses, joined to inexorable roles with regard to common 
and essential courses. If a pupil has in view the higher 
technical schools, he will only have to improve hia scientific 
training by the choice of an appropriate course. He will 
do less Greek, less history and geography ; he will not follow 
a conrse of literature, et«., but be will continne his work in 
Latin, his mother tongue, and philosophy. Although pre- 
pared for, say, an engineering school, he will, in fact, be 
none the leas adapted for any liberal profession. With his 
Latin, the literature of his own country, philosophy, and 
the theory of science, he may become, with the proper com- 
plement of special stady, a good ma.'giaX.'v&'ift ot. ^ s(j*A. 
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engineer, a good teacher or a good otBeer. Hia mental 
horizon will not have been narrowed down by the servile 
faahion of learning scicDce, which is the preliminary 
" cookeiy " for our State Bchools. Would theae schools lose 
if thej were filled with men whose minda are really cultivated, 
complete, conversant with all that is great and noble in the 
mind, able to write good English or French, and in touch 
with most literary, moral, social, and philosophical queatioiia ? 

In a word, strengthen the position of science by restricting 
it to what is fundamental for all, strengthen in the same 
way and by the same means the study of English and Latin 
literature, of general history, and of philosophy ; give boys 
in their last years of school-life the choice between going on 
with their Greek or the study of a special branch of science ; 
this would be the shortest way of niaintaining the funda- 
mental unity of secondary education ; the same aap would 
nourish the whole tree, and the highest branchea alone would 
be treated differently. This would produce a real equivalence 
between a literary and a scientific matriculant, from the 
point of view of moral and inteOectual culture. 

In Fiunce, teachers of science, whether elementary or a 
special branch, are perforce compelled to undertate the work 
of " coaches " when they should be educatore. They do not 
teach science, they teach how to pass examinations, with the 
aid of all the petty traditions for that purpose. Thus pnpOa 
and professors alike are condemned to a vulgar utilitarianism. 
The different State schools have a false idea of really scientific 
education, for they take as their criterion quantity rather 
than quality. As Vauvenargnes said, " we must not judge 
men by what they do not know, but by what they do know 
and how they know it." The justification given of these 
long programmes is not that aU these subjects are necessary, 
but that the requirements must be multiplied so as to select 
the most capable men, and to eliminate the rest. 

K"ow, these long programmes actually test nothing but the 
memory, and are no real test of capacity. Can there be 
anything more illogical, not to say more immoral, than to 
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replace the appreciation of solid merit and good work by the 
machinery of a lottery ? If yon want eeleetion because of 
the nnmbera of your candidates, an easy way is within reach 
— examine them in letters and philosophy. Yon may get 
candidates knowin" less chemistry and physics, but yon will 
certainly get men who will in the long run do yon far more 
credit than men whose calture is less complete. In great 
schools, as elsewhere, "heads well made are better than 
heads well fiUed." 

IV. It is not enough for the teaching of science to be 
animated by a philosophical spirit; it must have its com- 
plement, and, in a measnre, its counterpoise, in a sound 
training in philosophy. 

Secondary instruction has two main aims ; it must, in the 
fmt place, furnish those who will not pursne their studies 
after school-life with a calture that is sufficient for the 
functions of private life, the family, and the State ; in the 
second place, it must give to others the knowledge that is 
necessary for them to profit by higher instruction. Now, 
philosophy is essential for the introduction of unity among 
the different branches of science, among the different 
branches of literature, and finally, between science and 
literature, between natural laws and social and historical 
laws. From this unity alone springs a scientific conception 
of the world and a higher rule of condnefc for those who do 
not pursue their studies further. Secondary education must 
make towards a philosophy of nature, and a moral and social 
philosophy. Without these it remains anarchic, divorced 
from ili principles, from its consequences, from its aims ; 
it is analysis without synthesis, or, as Aristotle would say, 
a bad drama made up of episodes. Philosophy is therefore 
essential to all who have to be contented with secondary 
instruction ; they must carry away from their studies general 
conclufiions as to nature, and the laws and ends of individual 
or collective existence. Moreover, moral and social science 
ia the only science that ia of itaclf ^^Ka.\Wft, 'VRKasisi. "*i 
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furniehes our highest facalties with both exercUe and^^| 
nouriehaieut ; all other science should, therefore, tend^H 
towards it. Bv the simulc word tcieiiee the French, ssts ^^ 
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towards it. By the simple word icienee the French, says ' 
Duhoia-Reymoiid, andersbaDd the scieaces of natme (Natur- 
wissenachaft), and by the simple word Wissmschaft the 
(iormans underatand mental science (Geigleswisgensehfifi). 

Besides, philosophy is the only training in which the 
pupil is tictive aa long as he is listening to his maat«r, 
instead of becoming a " mechanical notebook." We cannot 
thoroughly learn psychology, logic, or ethics without under- 
standing them ; we cannot underBtand them without in a 
measure re-constmcting or re-thinking them, without self- 
reflection and continual mastery in onr consciousnesB of the 
words of the teacher ; instead of being passively present at 
a material esperiment, aa in a lectm* on physics, or listening 
to a description of anatomical pictures, as in a course of 
natural history, the student of philosophy is continually 
compelled to refer to his inmost experience, to his personal 
recollections, to what he has seen, heard, or felt. The master, 
too, qneationa him in the maieutic method of Socrates. 
Accorfing to D'Alembert, two things are necessary to 
acquire sagacity, the best of mental qualities — " self-exereiso 
by rigorous demonstrations, and not to confine om's self to it." 
We must first accastom ourselves to the recognition of the i 
truth in all its purity, to be able to afterwards distinguiak I 
it from what is more or leas near it ; but it is to be feared J 
that "the too vigorous and continuous habit of absolutej 
and rigid truth dnlls the sense of what is not truth." 
Ordinary eyes, habituated to brilliant light, no longer an 1 
able to distinguish the gradations of a weaker hght, and 1 
only see thick darkness where others catch a glimpse of faint ' 
brightness. Hence the contempt of certain savants for ' 
philosophers. However, " the mind which only recognize* J 
the truth when it is directly affected by it, is far below that I 
which not only recognizes it when close at hand, but caa J 
detect it at a distance by ita fugitive characteristics." We 
must, therefore, accustom ourselves to passing without diffi>- 
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culty from light to dnsk. In moral and Bocial life we &k ^H 

dealing with the nncertain ; what is, in my opinion, im- ^H 

portant, Ib, therefore, not bo much the acquisition of know- ^^ 
ledge, as the art of divination, the sense of the beautiful, of 
the good, of the " becoming," Eveiy edncatlon leaving this 

sense undeveloped may perhaps turn out artisans, but it ^^ 

certainly will never make men and citizens. ^H 

On the other hand, philosophy is no less necessary to ^H 

those who will eventually receive a higher training. In fact, ^H 

higher education in itself is a specialization — law, medicine, ^H 

science, history, literature, philology, theology. All students ^H 

in the higher courses are not compelled to follow a course of ^| 

philosophy ; and, besides, philosophy in higher education ^* 
can no longer take the form of a regular and complete 
course ; it itself specializes ; and to he fruitfully pursued, 

the study of the particular qaeation specialized needs a ^^ 

preliminary acquaintance with the whole field of philoBophj. ^H 

To count on higher education to initiate young minds into ^H 

philosophy is, therefore, a mere chimera. And, further, ^H 
young men who proceed to higher work without a pre- 
liminary philosophical trainiug are unable to use to the best 
advantage the instruction given them. They have no 

criterion, no general views, no way of combining and co- ^_ 

ordinating their special atndies into a conception of the ^H 

world, of life, and of society. Their ao-called higher work ^H 

will really remain inferior work ; they wiU be workmen in ^^^ 

physics, chemistry, history, hterature, etc. ; but they will not ^^M 

liave that elevated, disinterested, liberal, and universal spirit ^^M 

which should be the spirit of the universi/ies. ^^M 

Men of science more than any others should know the 

limits of science. They are led, in fact, either to step over 

the bounds of knowledge in their assertions, or to introduce 

into science itself metaphysical hypotbesea. Science tends ^1 

^L to become, as it were, a new divinity, whose prophets are the ^^^ 

^M mvants, and whose worship has its fanatics. Kant in- ^^M 

^M augurated the era of our modem philosophy by criticizing ^^M 

^1 our means of knowledge, and by lasing do-ira \,\\ft\iWis&w»sa. ^H 
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beyond which knowledge cannot pass ; alts terminua hareni. 
TLe priucipal Germaii scienlists are sabnrated with the 
critical spirit, and in their writings they are fond of showing 
na where our knowledge mnst stop. The magnificent 
addreescB of Dubois-Kejmond on the limit* of natnral 
knowledge and on the seven enigmas of the world will occur 
to the reader, with those of Virchow, Haeckel, and Naegeli. 
on kindred topics. In England, Tyndall's addi 
limits of science has become a classic. Do not leave the 
young to the eiclnsive study of science, and to the pride thig 
study may develop, without showing them the points on 
which we must say with the modesty of Socrates of old, 
" What we do know is that we know nothing." One of two 
things befalls all men of science who have received no 
philosophical culture ; they either remain in an attitude of 
complete indifference and positiviat scepticism, or they 
fashion a more or leas novel philosophy for themselves. 
The lucubrations of mora than one old pupil of the &ole 
Polytechnique show ua that the geometrical spirit is far from 
excluding the spirit of chimera.* The young man must 
therefore receive from philosophy an explanation of the 
facts of science already known to him, a rule for higher 
scientific research, and finally a view of the limits beyond 
which scientific knowledge cannot pass, and beyond which 
lies the realm of belief. 

Philosophy was not long since suppressed in France for 
the sake of those boys who were preparing for a scientific 
career, or for the great schools. Now these are precisely the 
lads who have most need of philosophy, for, e 
seen, moral and ffisthetic cnltare is especially necessary to 
our future savants. 

To sum up, — the teaching of science should be oi^anized 
with a view to general cultm-e, and so as to form by itself a 
real eyatem of hnmanitics. At the same time, it should 
secure the selection of scientific capacities, and thus prepare 

* Victor Consid^ruit, to quota only one instuica. 
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for the nation the 4Ute of scientific men it needs. To attain 
this twofold object, it is nob the quantity of knowledge 
acquired that is to be considered — and that la the blunder 
committed by those who have drawn np the varioua pro- 
grammea for examinations. The important thhig is the 
quality, the method, and the organisation of knowledge. 
The quality of knowledge consists in its being rational 
instead of being mechanical and merely mnemotechnical ; 
the method mnst be active and philosophical ; the organiza- 
tion mnat tend towards a. philosophy of nature and a 
philosophy of mannere. Vogt tells a story of the clock- 
maker of Strasbourg. The town council, fearing leat the 
great constructor of this chef d'auvre should make a still 
more wonderful clock for some other city, determined to put 
oat hia eyes. He asked as a last favour to be allowed to 
Bee and to touch hia clock once more. He went up to it 
and took ont a Httle " collar." Then the savage deed was 
done. But the clock would not go ; its wheels revolved all 
right, but they had been thrown out of gear. The stndy of 
science without philosophy produces a similar effect on the 
brain ; the cerebral wheels turn round each in its proper 
place, but they are out of gear, and the hand does not mark 
the houi'. All unity has disappeared ; it is a machine the 
easier to put out of order the more complicated it is. The 
little collar which would keep everythmg in its proper 
direction is miseing, and the so-called scientific education 
becomes intellettual infatuation. True education should 
form an organism, animated throughout by the same spirit, 
regulated by the same method, tending to the same end. 
The different sciences should be taught not for themselves, 
hut for the whole of which they form a part, for science. 
They should therefore be linked together instead of following 
one another in the disorderly sequence of a modern syllabus, 
and their connection should be of such a character as to 
ensure the progressive development of a conception of nature 
and life. They should, in spite of the diversity of their 
objects, exhibit in procesB the oui'^ ani iftsoSIia'aJL e^iJ«i!AKsa. 
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of things and men. The same gyranaetice are necessary for 
a man whether destined for a literary or for a scientific 
career ; the thought of a genius and the thought of natura , 
with its universal atti'action need, to be thoroughly under- 
stood, a similar development of the intellect, a aimilar 1 
faculty of divination. The philosophic spirit alone can ' 
animate mathematics or phyeics ; it will give them an. 
object, a direction, and a value quite different from tha 
" value of commercial application " which alone a£Fecl« an ' 
EdiaoB. The student poring over chemical or mechanical 
formulas will no longer be heard saying, "What does it 
matter to me ? I am not to be a chemiat or an engineer." 
With that portion of universal and, in a measure, cosmical 
truth exhibited by the phOosopher in the partial laws and in 
the particular theories of science, is disclosed that portion of 
eternal beauty contained in these laws and theorems ; they 
are illumined by a ray from the infinite. 

The power of philosophic influence is the supreme 
criterion of the intellectual and scientific vitality of a race ; 
of this, Greece, France in the seventeenth and eighteenth, 
centuries, Germany in the nineteenth, are the most effective 
proofs. The scientific hegemony has never been and never 
will be with an unlettered and unphilosophic nation ; the 
progress of science is in inverse ratio to that of a mechanical 
and utilitarian teaching of science, wliile it is in direct 
ratio to the progress of literary and philosophical culture. 
The same may be said of the political hegemony. Not only 
hare we seen German generals triumph over French armies, 
but we have also seen the triumph of the speculative 
geniuses of Germany, of those who during the last century 
have given an impetus to German literature, philosophy, 
and Bcieuce, and ipso fado to "public spirit;" we have 
been defeated by Kant and Fichte, by Goethe and 8chiller, 
by Alexander and William de Humboldt, by Gauss and 
Helmholtz, as welt as by Bismarck and Moltke. 

French savants in the last century were great theorista ; 
when the defence of the country called for it they became 
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great practicians, and were able to provide almost at once, 
armies, soldiers' clothes and munitions of war. Clouet 
invented a process for turning iron into cast steel ; Vander- 
monde manufactured powder ; BerthoUet coined money ; 
De la Rochelle made arms, Guyton-Morveau tempered the 
blades of sabres, and with Coutelle and Cont6 he constructed 
balloons and directed companies of aeronauts. Chappe 
organized the telegraph. Monge, the inventor of descrip- 
tive geometry, made cannon and drilled their bores, and 
undertook the refining of steel, a new art which France 
owed' to him. Powder was the greatest difficulty. Salt- 
petre was found in the ruins of Lyons, and sulphur in the 
burned forests of La Vendue. Chemistry improvised a new 
method of refining and drying sulphur in a few days. To 
supply the mills, men rolled barrels containing carbon, 
saltpetre, sulphur, and copper balls, and powder was made 
in twelve hours. " Thus," says Biot, " was verified the 
audacious idea of a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety ; we shall show them the saltpetre in the earth, and 
in five days we shall be loading our cannon." * Thus, I 
may add, speculative enthusiasm was tranformed into active 
enthusiasm, and from the peaks of science, as from a new 
Olympus, the most abstract principles descended like the 
gods of Homer into the war of nations. 

* " Histoire des Sciences Pendant la R^Tolution," p. 54. 
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BOOK III. 

THE CLASSICAL HUMANITIES FROM 
NATIONAL STANDPOINT. 



Education ia the development of the mind subject to the 
lawB of all evolution, individual or collective. Hence the 
problem I'ecently proposed in Germany and in England : 
Does the doctrine of evolntion justify a study of the classics 
from the twofold standpoint of individual and of national 
development ? The answers are very varied, both in 
England, where Spencer and Bain attack the study of Greek 
and Latin, and in Germany, where Preyer, Haeckel, and 
Goering reject the classics and Vaihinger defends them." In 
France, curiously enough, Latin and Greek are attacked from 
the rear by most of the pure /ifl^atewrs, and by rhetoricians 
who have become joumaliste, like M. Frary ; they are 
advocated, on the other band, by philosophers such as MM. 
BavaisBon, Renouvier, Renan, Lachelier, Guyan, Babier, and 
many others, as well as by literary critics with philosophical 
views, such as M. Brunetiere. The same discussion has 
been going on in Italy, where a distinguished philosopher, 
M. Pomelli, has just published a very complete defence of 
classical education. f The qnestiou, apart from its specula- 
tive importance, ia not only of scholastic, but of national 
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and international interest. It is not enough to discnss — as 
in most cases the disputants are content to do — ^the intrinsic 
value of this or that subject considered in itself ; we 
must estimate its relative value and place in the wEole, its 
influence on the development of the national mind, and 
finally its greater or less utility in the maintenance of 
national in contact with foreign influences. A nation 
intent upon its future can neither abstract itself from its 
own past, nor from its present relations with other nations. 
After a preliminary word as to the very general applica- 
tions made of the theory of evolution in pedagogy, I 
shall endeavour to show that our choice must be determined 
by national evolution, and not, as Spencer assumes, by 
human evolution alone. 
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The principles of evolutionary pedagogy, so akilfnlly handled 
by Vaihinger and Preyerand Spencer, are the following : (1) 
Man, the final result of zoologioal evolution, comprises in 
himself the preceding forma of life, according to " ontogenetic 
and philogenetic lawa," i.e. according to the conditions of the 
genesis of the individuals of the race ; (2) Man is subject to 
physiological and psychological heredity ; by the exercise of 
those faculties he develops his inherited energies in the 
social environment, and transforms them into eqnivaleiita 
of a higher order ; (3) Man has a life that is not merely 
individual, but collective ; individuals and the commnnity 
are mutually blended. If social life may be considered as 
the result of the liv^ of individuals, it is equally true, on the 
other hand, that the development of each individual may 
be considered as the effect and average of the social 
organism. Consequently, pedagogy can only become a 
science in so far as it is based on " physio-psychology" on 
the one hand, and on sociology on the other. 

The following famous law was laid down as a basis for 
the science of education by Auguste Comte : '' Individual 
evolution should be in conformity to collective evolution." 
In this somewhat vague form, the fmidumental rule of 
evolutionistic pedagogy may certainly be jnstifled. The 
development of the individual in every scale of the animal 
kingdom, passes through the principal stages through which 
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the Bpeeies has passed ; we know that the sncceaaive Btages 
of the hEmati embryo preaent ub, in brief, with the history 
of life on the earth and Buccesaion of its principal forma. 
The laws of heredity show that a certain conformity of 
individoal development to the development of the species 
ia inevitable ; each individual is, so to apeak, a particular 
specimen in which are to be found the essentia! features of 
the race. From the point of view of education, if the 
development of the individual and that of the race proceed 
along the same lines, the former will be accompliahed with 
greater facility, because it will be more in conformity with 
the hereditary adaptation of the brain. Finally, the harmony 
of the individual and collective development is juBtified by 
the very end education ahould have in view, which is, fitrictly 
speaking, the subordination of the individual to the ends of 
the whole community. The individual must realize in him- 
self the social ideal ; he mnat be the community in miniature, 
not only as it is, but as it should he and as it tends to be. 
In a word, man must Hve the life of humanity as a whole, 
and must therefore be doubly a man. 

But, if the general principle of evolution ia applied to the 
education of youth, it mast be carefully interpreted as We 
pass on to particular consequences. According as we are 
seeking conformity, especiaUy in individual education, to 
the past evolution of humanity, its present state, or its 
future evolutiouB, we have three roads open to ua ; there is, 
BO to speak, a straggle between the past, the present, and 
the future. The problem of education is to conciliate these 
three points of view. In ray opinion, the most important 
is conformity to the ideal of future humanity; harmony 
with existing humanity is the firat means of attaining this 
end, and harmony with past humanity is a Beconil but more 
indirect means. On the latter, previously advocated by the 
pedagogic school of Herbart, Vaihinger haa laid most 
emphasis. " The hietoiy of the gradual evolution of 
humanity ia called in these days the history of civihzation. 
We may therefore deduce from the tunisi'mft'sA^\'»B "A. "Cwa 
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geiieaiB of life, the law of mental genesiB, formiilataii an 
follows ; the intellectual development of each single indi- 
vidual should be a aummary of the historical pages of ihe 
culture of humanity." • " Whoever wishes to attain to thft-; 
level of our present civilization," wrote Ziller, a Herbartian, 
"mnst pass throngh the same stages of development aS; 
humanity in the progress of its culture." From thia- 
Vaihinger deduces the legitimacy of classical education, 
independently of any reform in it that may be considered 
desirable. 

This is going rather too fast. How can we pass imme- 
diately from a physiological law to a very general mental 
law ? Let UB now see contradictory deductions drawn from 
the same general principles. Vaihinger concludes in favour 
of a classical education ; Spencer in favour of a Hcientififl- 
training — illogicaUy, in my opinion. Ab for Ziller, h», 
invented his famous system of concentration, i.e. he took.- 
each year au historical period as a centre, around which 
all other subjects were grouped — even natural history, 
drawing, and geography. For example, with third year 
of school-life, the history of the patriarchs ; fourth, 
the judges of Israel ; fifth, the kings of Israel ; sixth, 
the life of Jesua ; seventh, the apostles ; eighth, the 
Reformation. 

However, there is a profound truth in the law of parallelism 
between individual and collective development ; but we 
must first apply this law to the method and general spirit 
of education. Method should proceed from the simple to 
the complex, t from the easy to the difBcult, from the 
concrete to the abstract ; it should also reproduce tha 
characteristic of spontaneous activity presented by the de- 
velopment of humanity, so that the child can find out sa 
much as possible by itself, and, by acting and thinking, 
experience the pleasure of acting and thinking. But we 
cannot allow that for this purpose it is necessary for the 

• Spencer, " Ediimtion," § 4, p. 7a (Tr.). + Ibid, p. 73, ei scq. 
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child to go through all the intermediate and historic stafrta 
through which humanity itself has passed. Moreover, it is 
by no means certain that the mental state of a civilized 
child is identical with, or at least analc^ous to, that ot the 
infantile phase of humanity. Even aapposing the analogy 
existed, we may fairly ask if education should nndertake to 
second the child's barbai-oua and savage tendencies, if it 
shonld not rather correct them by the aid of thousanda and 
thousands of years of civilization. In fact, naturalism in 
pedagogy takes no account of two easentia! elements which 
present the methods of education from being identical with 
those of spontaneous development ; namely, language and 
literature. 

Language is a product of the accumulated reasoning of man, 
and also of man's obseiTation and reflection. Learning to 
speak is an advance in mental evolution with all the acquired 
rapidity of centuries ; it is flying with the wings obtained 
by the human intellect, just as the bird when it leaves the 
neat for the first time flies at once with the wings acquired 
by the race ; it is a profiting by all the selections and by all 
the victories which have marked the struggle for eiistence 
throughout the ages. To language add literature, which 
has been rightly called " humanity in miniature," and the 
evolution of the individual mind will be still further 
accelerated. All the gropinga in the dark, the errors and 

I defects of thought, are at once suppressed, and the child ia ^^- 

transported to the goal without having gone through the ^^M 
intermediary stages. We only take the trouble to be bom, ^^M 
and we become a man, an Engh'shman or Frenchman ; so, if ^^H 
we only open a book we can ride ronglishod over centuries, ^^H 
and we may find ourselves further advanced than Enelid, ^^H 
Descartes, Leibnitz, or Newton. The disciples of Spencer ^^H 
declaim in vain against books and " hook learning ; " the ^^H 
answer is that a distinction must be drawn between tie ^^H 
first education and the second. We should not allow books ^^^ 
to be abnsed while the child is still young, for its spon- ^^H 
^L taneons development should be lespecleA ■, m 'Ot\ft "6f«»\A. 
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stuge the book ia the verf baaia of inaLniction ; it establishes 
au evideab contrast betweea spontaneoaR and artificial 
education, la a word, there are two factors in edncation — 
nature and civilization ; books are the Becoiid factor, in J 
these days more powerfnl than ever— they may be called! 
tlie social factor, Booka are social evolution at once fixed ^ 
and accelerated. 

It follows from the preceding remarks that the parallel 
between the individual and the race should be only brought 
to bear on very general faculties and their legitimate nae. 
It may also he granted that there are general mental stata 
through which the individual passes, just as humanitn 
passed through them. Comt« proposed, in virtne of thi 
doctrine, that we should rise professedly from the thee 
logical or imaginative stage to the metaphysical or abstraot,-! 
and thence to the scientific or positive. The theory of the.l 
three stages may be doubtful, but the principle is a tme I 
one, and it is certain that education is a series of " ment^ I 
states," a development of the collective mind within the J 
individual. The mind, hke the body, has its ages ; 
cannot expect an old head on young shoulders. 

If, from the subjective point of view of the faculties to 1 
be developed, we pass to that of the objects of instruction, ^ 
the law of parallelism still obtains. There are groups of 
obj'ects with wliicb humanity is familiarized by a gradation 
which is also imposed on individuals. But these are only 
general resnlta, and, so to speak, the general ionas of know- 
ledge which should be in turn reflected in the mind of the 
young. The laws of physiological development support the 
theory, for what the individual reproduces successively in 
his evolution is only the typical intermediary forms, and 
consequently the successive syntheses in which the stages of 
progress were recorded. Plato would have said that these 
are ideas socceasively realized. Like scientific instruction, 
literary and historical inatmction must proceed by syntheses, 
i.e., by the successive recognition of the great typical forma 
of the homan mind in their good, beantifol, and dorable 
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aspecta — and that in the order of aucceasive appropriation 
by the child's mind. 

Spencer, with Vico and Comte, asserts that we must pro- 
ceed from Hcnsible observation to reflection, from the empiric 
to the rational, from the Eimple to the complex ; in morals 
even, he recommends starting from a low ideal, within the 
child's mental reach, and not exacting from them a moral 
precocity as dangerous in its way as physical precocity, a 
precocity which, if we take instances of prodigies of jnvenile 
virtue, may produce iu the long ran mediocre or even 
vicious men.* Why does not Spencer apply the theory of 
evolution to intellectual education ? Why does he expect 
from tlie child a scientific precocity which would be as 
deti'imental as moral precocity ? Why does he not recog- 
nize that between the great classics (particularly those of 
humanity in its early days) and the imagination of youth, 
there is a kind of harmony and " adaptation " P If the 
child should be progressively introduced to the ideas and 
sentiments of the race, if these ideas and sentiments are 
fixed in language and literature, it follows that the study of 
letters is the great introdnction to morals and to social 
science. How can we expect the child by an entmily spon- 
taneous evolution to find for himself the thonghta which 
have become a human and national inheritance F To fisd 
new ideas and new sentiments is nothing but the act of 
genius. Genina, like nature, creates ; genius proceeds from 
depth to form, from bird to flower ; the child can only pass 
from forms to depths to penetrate little by little the secrets 
of life and thought. To cultivate letters first and science 
afterwards, is to pass from imagination and sentiment to 
reasoning, from the concrete to the abstract, from general to 
special knowledge, from the complete to the partial exercise 
of the mind, from what acts on the heart and even on the 
character, to what only acts on the understanding or on the 
memory. The child's intelligence, at the outset of its 
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evolntioD, cannot grasp the abetractioue of science ; besides, \ 
these abstmctioDS would produce a one-sided mental develop- 
ment, and therefore a deformation. Literature, on the.' 
contrary, foi'iiiBhea a young man with, as it were, a pedal 
note or fundamental basa for the barmoniona development 
of his mind, a note which will never cease to vibratA 
throughout the coarse of his studies, and even of his h 

SpBQCer, inspired by Kant and Schiller, has recognized the 
intimate analogy between the teathetic sentiment and games, 
because both constitute an easy and disinterested exercise of 
our faculties for their own sake, apart from the tyranny of 
material needs. On the other hand, he does not ignore the 
value of games, and he even asserts that they are the beat 
gymnastics for the body, because the most natural, general, 
and agreeable ; all scientific gymnastics with apparatus 
and systematic movements (^ particular limbs run the risk 
of diseqnihbrating the organism. Why, then, does he foi^;et 
these principles when be passes on to mental gyiaoastics ? 
Literature exercises all the mental functions simuliaueously, 
and gives them the supremely easy motion which Spencer 
lays down as the elementary basis of grace. Literature, 
poetry, and eloquence are the Olympic games of thought ; 
by them thought is strengthened and glorified. 

But, if hteratnre is capable of giving free play to the^ 
artistic spirit, it is at the same time as serious a study as 
art itself. The true reason for its pre-eminence in education 
is that it is a free and living philosophy. It is a compre- 
hensive view of the whole world — first, the world of the 
senses and of the imagination (the first with which children 
come into touch), and, secondly, the intellectual, moral, and 
social world ; it is a series of vistas of art, morals, and 
science. And it is something more than this ; it is, if I 
may say so, the beating of the heart of humanity, a beatii^ 
that must be felt by all if we do not wish it stopped. 

Another essential principle of the evolutionistic pedagogy 
is, as we have seen, that mental evolution should be due to the 
pci-sonal activity of the child, and not to pae8i\'e instruction ;. 
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now, literary exercises — translation, composition, analjBes, 
and explanations — are the principal meaua of setting in play 
the intellectual initiation of children or young men ; I have 
shown that scieiitiflc instruction is entirely passive. The 
book of science appeals to little but the memory or to 
deductive reasoning ; it only exercises a certain faculty, 
certain cellules of the brain, and those always the same, and 
always in the same direction. Either it leaves the stodent 
inert, or it demands an exaggerated and, into the bargain, a 
wearisome effort of comprehenaion on an isolated point ; as 
for invention, it does not call it'iuto play. Thus it is like 
the acientifio gymnastics above, which, repressing all freedom 
of initiative, impose on a certain muscle determined on 
beforehand, repeated, fatiguing, and uninteresting work. 
The more energetic this exercise, the more dangerous it is ; 
children whom we want to make athletes remain abortions, 
children whom we want to turn into precocious eavants 
remain imbeciles. Literature also appeals in succession to 
all the mental faculties ; in addition to the information we 
receive from it, it opens new fields to our view ; not only 
does it make us understand, bat it makes ns rofiect and 
discover. It is not merely indicative, if I may say so, of 
these or those facts observed or laws demonstrated ; it is 
suggestive ; by the association of ideas and sentiments it 
excites the young not so much to recollection as to thought. 
Besides, aeieoee leads inevitably to over-pi-cssure, and there- 
fore to premature eihanstion of the intellectual forces it 
professes to develop. Literature, ou the contKtry, is a 
relaxation in work itself, a pleasure in effort ; not unjustly 
does Descartes call this kind of reading " conversation with 
the greatest minds of the past," and " studied conversation " 
in which, only giving of their beat, they develop by sympathy 
what is best in others. 

Thus the theory of evolution — contrary to the idea of its 
promoters, whose deductions are inaccurate — leads to the 
pre-eminence of literary over scientific education. Goering 
calls his gymnasiums schools of li/e^ but the ob^wl cS. ■«&«»(■ 
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tion IB not, as Spencer and GoeriDg seem to fiappoee, to make 
children live in advance the life that nwaite them later, with 
all itB after prosaic and melancholy realities ; its ohject is to 
niake them live a simpler, a more intellectual and a more 
imaginative life, a life, in a word, which is yoimger and 
more ideal, and which will be a preparation for the other. 
Of course, there need he no discord between the studies of 
yooth and the real life of ripened age ; but there should be 
a real evolution from one to the other, the fonner being a 
alow accumulation of intellectual and moral and ipso facto 
of social forces, the latter an expenditure and expansion of 
acquired forces, to the advant^ of society itself. Hence 
education should be a culture of the most essential and most 
fundamental of the human faculties, upon which depends 
the development of the others ; and what are they bnt good 
sense, imagination kept well under control, tast*, natni-al, 
simple, and noble sentiments, the love of the good and the 
beautiful, patriotism, admiration, and enthusiasm, which 
make the heart eternally young ? These are not " super- 
fluoua" or even "useful," but they are what is really 
" necessary " to life. Besides, among the qualities one has 
a right to expect in a cultivated mind, there are some which 
are acquired and learned, while genius is not learned ; 
there are faults to be avoided, which genius does not always 
know how to avoid. Now, while favouring the selection of 
genius or superiorities, we must nevertheless cultivate in 
each individual those qualities which may be acquired, just 
as we must eradicate the faults that can be rooted out. 
These, then, are the essential characteristics of a classical 
education ; it must be young, sound, strict, sensible, rather 
logical than emotional, and where emotion does come into 
play it should only be for the simple and noble, the general 
and the generous. In a word, we have to establish founda- 
tions upon which each will later erect hia own humble or 
lofty dwelling ; but the foimdations must be really kvmane 
if we wish this education to conform to both the normal 
evolution of the whole of humanity, and to that of young 
iudfl in jMTticular. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

GREAT NATIONAL INTERESTS AND THE CLASSICAL 

HUMANITIES, 

If the theory of evolution, applied to problems in pedagogy, 
has so far only led to very general and often rather vague 
conclusions, it is because the middle term between humanity 
and the iudividual — ^nationality, to wit — ^has not been intro- 
duced. I am now going to re-establish this middle term. 
It is not enough, in fact, for the development of the 
individual to be, with Comte and Spencer, in harmony with 
the development of the whole of humanity ; it must also be 
more particularly in harmony with national development, of 
which it is a summary, and to which it contributes. 

There can be no national evolution without a literary, 
scientific, and political 6lite; every nation needs savants^ 
men of letters, and philosophers; every nation needs a 
directing class, capable of preserving national traditions and 
at the same time of contributing to the progress the age 
requires. In other words, there is a kind of national brain 
which it is important to supply with the nourishment best 
adapted to the direction of the whole organism. On the 
other hand, a nation is in equal need of farmers, manu- 
facturers, merchants, and finally of artisans and labourers. 
But between these groups of men and professions equally 
necessary to the evolution of the whole, there is, however, 
an hierarchy, just as there is between the stomach and the 
brain id the living body, which are equally necessary to the 
evolution of the oiganism. Tliie ecoIiom\jS5i^.\l^^'e5s^^H^^^^ "^ 
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nation are also material, and corrc-Bpood, at bottom, to 
vegetable or animal life ; intellectual, festbetic, moral, and 
political needs, on tbe contrary, are flroperly part of the 
human life, and answer to the higher necessities. If ecooomic 
prosperity is the great means of preservation for a people, 
intellectual and moral prcraperity is the great means of pro- 
gress. Further, as evolution advances, factors of a moral 
and intellectual order play a more predominant part, and 
become even the conditions of all tbe i-eat ; without 
theoretical science there can be no industry ; with moral 
and social science there can be neither pohtical secnrity nor 
social progress. It is therefore of tbe atmost importance to 
a people to organize a secondary education from which by 
selection superior capacities may issue, and which, on the 
other band, may give to the country an enUghtened class, 
truly liberal, and truly worthy from its disinterested views 
to be the directing class. The great object of secondaiy 
education is to train up men into disinterested views in 
speculation and politics, and this education is therefore 
neither directly professional nor "special." Outside this 
sphere, sometimes above and sometimes below it, ie room for 
professional training either of a higher or of a lower order ; 
hut it is essential to maintain the hierarchy of tbe inatraetion, 
not to allow a more or less disguised professional instruction, 
with industrial, commercial, and agricultnral objects, to 
become, whatever name it may assume, the eqnal of the 
real "humanities," i.e. science, literature, and philosophy. 
As we shall see further on, professional and technical 
instrnctiou of every stage, of every type, should be boldly 
and soundly organized ; but it must not be detrimental to 
the teaching of the hmnanities, nor must it be suletltuted 
for the humanities. In a word, economic utilitarianism 
should not stifle the dishiterested pursuit of science, letters, 
aits, philosophy, and politics, for the supreme interest few 
any nation is this very disinterestedness. 

This then, I repeat, is the first principle from which we 
stai't— a nation needs a Uberat education on a soundly 
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or^uized basis, and a Bjetem of special or professioDal 
ii^truction equally well adapted to the particular utilities it 
represents. My second principle is that secondary instiiic- 
tion must be in harmony with the spirit of the nation, 
with its habits and aptitudes, with its history, with the 
traditions of its education, with its language, its literatui«, 
and its arts ; in short, with the forms and essential condi- 
tions of the national evolution. Primary education is one 
thing, secondary education another. The latter alone, 
having as its object the formation of enligMetied minds — i.e. 
minds self-conscious, conscious of their individual and 
national function and of their origin — should be a summaiy 
of the great phases of national civilijatioa ; it should cherish 
and develop a spiritual organism in which live again the 
different organisms whose totality has made the life of the 
nation. Let us see what a liberal education should be for 
those who can receive it and receive it in its fullest form.* 

I. The first question is this : la the knowledge of tlie 
literature of one's own country enough in secondary educa- 
tion ? Now, if we look at it from the national standpoint, 
experience shows us that it is no longer enough in these 
days for a nation which aspires to be superior, to study its 
own language and its own literature. That kind of national 
monologue which was possible when communication between 
nations was more restricted is here impossible ; it nan'ows 
the mind, and eventually deforms it. In fact, ancient 
literature introduces the modems to art, science, and civic 
life ; the French and German literatures have in their turn 
influenced each other and English literature. As M. 
Maneuvrier says, modem literatures have not been spon- 
taneously generated. From the time of the Greeks, every 
great literary renaissance proceeded from contact with 
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another literature, principally with ancient literature, and 
if the literary spirit persists from generation to generation 
Iq a nation, it is owing to this perpetual contact. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of individual 
development, the study of the mother tongue ia only suffi- 
cient in the case of exceptionally gifted minds. Secondary 
education should be regulated according to the average, and 
not according to exceptional atadent« ; now, on the average, 
to the culture essential to the humanities, the study of a 
tongue other than the mother tongue is the shortest and 
surest method. A Frenchman, for instance, has a quick 
mind and a versatUe intellect ; but the very facility with 
which he uses his intellect does not leave him enough time 
for i-eflection. When a French boy is reading a French 
book, nnless he enjoys unusual reflective faculties, his mind 
is carried away by the general sense, and the details and 
shades of expression escape him. As M, Babier says, "A 
French child reading a page of Pascal or Boasuet does not 
fully grasp it, i.e. only half grasps it." Exercises and trans- 
lations force the child to weigh every word, to ascertain its 
exact meaning, to tind its equivalent ; he must also consider 
the inter-relations of the ideas and woi-ds in order to fix the 
sense concealed iu the text ; finally, he must transpose the 
whole from one language to another, just as a musician 
transposes an air. The final result is that he has repeated 
for himself the labours of the thinker and writer ; he has 
re-thought their thoughts, and has revived the living form 
which was organic to the ivriter's thought. He has had to 
reproduce a work of art, A cursory pemsa! of works in the 
mother tongue ia rather like a stroll through a museum ; 
translation from one language to another is like copying a 
picture ; the one makes amateurs, the other artists. In this 
way the sense of depth and the sense of form are simul- 
taneously acquired. And, further, the student acquires 
initiative, a quality particularly necessary to French and other 
children, in that they are — the French, at any rate — rather 
"apish." It ia so easy for them to imitate that they rart'Iy 
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think of doing tilings of themselves. Bain and Spencer 
have in vain endeavoured to maintain the paradox that the 
Btndy of languages "tends to increase undne respect for 
anthority ; " it is, on the contrary, the teaching of science ex 
professo which makes the pupils inert. " How can any one 
qnestion the accnracy of a table of logarithms or of the laws 
of gravity ? " The French youth, by its faculty of rapid 
aasimilation, has very soon changed the study of science into 
a purely mechanical "knack," and into an application of 
ready-made formulas. 

II, We have now to inqiiire what language in addition to 
the mother tongue should be chosen hy preference for the 
development of the young. Here begins the great struggle 
between " ancient humanities " and " modem humanities." 
Let us first of all sum up and systematize all the reasons in 
favour of the study of Latin, and, if possible, add new 
reasons drawn from the laws of national and of individual 
evolution. As the attack has never varied, the same defence 
may be maintained. 

The evolution of the national mind cannot operate with- 
out a constant solidarity with that part of the past from 
which the present springs. How can it be denied that 
there exists in every race and in every nationality a kind of 
intellectual heredity ? By this it transmits a certain common 
spirit, which is the genius of the whole race, the soul of the 
country. This intellectual and moral solidarity completes 
the organic solidarity, linking each generation to the 
indefinite series of its predecessors. Now, it is very evident 
that the French have historic and organic links with the 
Latin world, which still partially exists in France in the 
modem world. 

Is tradition, so often invoked in favour of the classics, 
only a prejudice, or is it a reason not only truly phUo- 
Hophical but at the same time patriotic ? The following is 
the answer of one who ia no stranger to that part of social 
science called hy the Germans the ps'jclioV'.)^'^ *A ■^w^'Sd— 
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Viilkfrpgyclwlwiie. Every tradition based on natnre and law 
is simply one of the eaaential conditionB of preservatio 
withont which no evolution is possible for a nation. If 
blind attachment to tradition involves immobility, the no 
less blind contempt for national tradition no less involves it, 
for it suppresses living forces from which movement may bo 
derived ; it deprives a nation of the power of marching like 
one man, under the pretext of enabling them to fly. 
nature there is no evolution apart from continual repetition 
combined with graduated progress. A ray of light only 
advances by the incessant repetition of the same undulation. 
The maintenance of the type in a living being is a repetition 
of the same forms ; by the change of ephemeral cellules it 
ensures the persistence and unity of the living being. From 
the psychological point of view, memory plays the same 
roh ; it preserves and repeats ; by this it swells the present 
by the whole series of past sensations ; without it, the con- 
sciousness, reduced to a passing flash, would only shine to 
be estinguished ; the living being would have ceased to exist 
for itself. The social organism is subject to similar laws 
to those governing the individual organism, and collective 
consciousness also owes its existence to the memory of the 
past.* History is not the whole of this memory ; I may 
even say that history is the most superficial and external 
memory of communities. Literature is connected with it in 
a far different fashion ; it is memory organized and active, 
an ever-present consciousness not only of great deeds in the 
national life, but a consciousness cognisant of its inmost 
sources, the sentiments that have inspired it and the ideas 
that have directed it. If the English evolutionists have 
specially insisted on the resemblance between the living and 
the social organism, the fierman evolutiouists have by 
preference insisted on the analogy between the collective 
and individual consciousness. They do not consider the 
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national epirit as a, mei'G abstractioa denoting the reBDltant 
of an ^^;r^ate of iadividiial minda ; they attribute reality 
to the national mind. Without going with them bo far as 
thia, we may agree that there ia a certain French or German 
spirit which is not merely the snm total of individual minds 
at this moment in France or Germany, We may also agree 
that this national spirit has ibs conditions of preservation, 
which are at the same time the primary conditions of its 
progress, and that a nation which, by the education of its 
youth, should violate in any point its hereditary ego, its 
national individuality, would, ipso faclo, be attempting 
suicide. 

In fact, deep within great national ti-aditiona there are 
further restricted traditions, which maintain in certain 
classes a common spirit, and thereby establish a hierarchy 
in the depths of the general equality. The ruling classes in 
France have always, up to now, had a classical culture which 
comes to us from Rome, and, through Home, from Greece. 
This culture ia only the manifestation, more visible in the 
minds of an Sliie, of the influence exercised upon our whole 
race by Grffipo-Roman antiquity. Have we any right to 
repudiate thia heritage, or, to go further, this heredity, to 
break with the literary and artistic part of France, which 
itself ia very largely a legacy from Greece and Rome ? 
has been asked — What is the use of Latin ? It is useful as 
maintaining, in the first place, classical tradition, which is ■ 
national tradition, and consequently it servea to revive con- 
tinually in successive generations the ancient spirit blended 
with the spirit of France. Can it be said that tradition 
must necessarily preclude all progress ? Assuredly, no ; bnt 
in the training of an enlightened youth it is the preliminary 
condition of the progreaa which the youth when he reaches 
manhood may be able to accompliah. Without continuity, 
especially in education, there is no permanent progress ; 
there may be revolution, but there will be no evolution ; 
now, revolution cannot change in a day the spirit of a 
nation. The national inheritance must therefore lie ^\sl- 
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served, especially in the young, bo that later new ricliea may 
be added to it. If, with liberal training of the inflnential 
classeB, we lower and suppress classical cnltnre, we Btifle the 
French spirit by trying to force its nature and talent to 
apply it abruptly to quite a new order of ideas and stadiea, 
we crush the intellectoal and moral solidarity of the genera- 
tions. People are very often content to say that Latin is 
uaefu! for the comprehension and writinff of French (always 
the utilitarian point of view) ; we see that its true value lies 
much deeper ; it serves to maintain the French genius itself, 
of which classical education is an integral part, ever 
strengthening the French genius at its original sourcea.' 

In Germany, out of a population of forty-six millions in 
round numhera, there are twenty-eight thousand stndenta 
distributed between the faculties of law, medicine. Catholic 
and Protestant theology, and finally of science and letters 
(the two latter combined in one called the Faculty of Philo- I 
Sophy, to remind us that the philosophical and universal side 
of science is of most importance). Thirty per cent, of this 
total study medicine, twenty per cent, law, twenty per cent, 
theology, fifteen per cent, letters, and fifteen per cent, science. 
AU, without exeeption, have learned Latin, and even Greek. 
A uniform MatwritatsprUfungen, or certificate of examina- 
tion, declaring the student's " ripeness," alone gives to 
young men access to any of the faculties. Now, to what 
students are Latin, and especially Greek, pi-actically in- 
dispensable ? To pliilologians and theologians, thirty-five 
per cent, of the whole ; while students In law, medicine, and 
science, i.e. two-thirds of the whoie, find no room for serious 
application of those subjects. For it is perfectly nselesa to 
leam Latin and Greek merely to grasp the meaning of a few 
acieutific or medical terms, such as anBemia, typhus, cholera, 
odontalgia. Why, then, is the study of Greek and a fortiori 
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of LatiE retained in Germany ? Because, although Germany 
is nofc of the Latin race, she is none the leas, lite every 
civilized race, a co-heu* of the great classical tradition ; 
and this tradition, in spite of her national and romantic 
literature, Germany does not wish to lose. She fenowB that 
in the German spirit, although to a leas d^ree than in the 
French spirit, there 8till remains, blended with the influence 
of ChriBtianity, a part of the spirit of classical antiquity. 
She feels compelled to carry the study of Latin and Greek 
further than we do, because she is not already Tjatinized by 
her own language and by centuries inspired by antiquity. 
She remembers that her national literature emerged but' a 
century ago from barbarism, when Lessiug, Herder, and 
Goethe "renewed on Gei-man soil the sentiment eo long 
estranged from antiquity.'" We know how familiar Goethe 
and Schiller were with the ancients. Need we recall Goethe's 
" Iphigenia," hia " Roman Elegies," and the Journal of Art 
and Antiquity he founded ; Schiller's translations of the 
Greek "Iphigenia" and of the " Phtenicians," and finally 
his " Gods of Greece " F Germany is not the country where 
a glorious tradition will be repudiated,! 

Nor is it so in England. Prom nineteen to twenty-four 
the young Englishman, at Oxford or Cambridge, under the 
old cloisters, amid the verdure of the country, reflects, reads, 
and writes, and lives in touch with the great writers of 
antiquity. If he is a good humanist be wins a scholarship, 
and then a fellowship, and has a secured income of £150 
a year for a few years. Paul Bourget, in his notes on 
England, shows how deeply the classics have made their 
influence felt in English, thought. The author of " Julius 
CfBsar" and " Coriolanus " learned what he knew of antiquity 
from Italy and France, from Boccaccio, Montaigne, and 
Amyot ; Milton wrote two volumes of Latin verse— 
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" Klegiea," and " Sylvse ; " Cowpcr wrote an elegy in 
Alcaics ; Byron wrote an imitation of the " Ara Poetiea," 
which ho preferred to his " Childe Harold," Bred in thivl 
classical atmosphere, Keats rapidly appropriated, thonghV 
partly secoud-hand, the spirit of claaaical antiquity; 
longest poem ia devoted to Eodymion ; hia moat charming^ 
ode ia on a Orecian um on which were carved lovers and 
Hute-players dancing. The art of the sculptor, which takes 
from time life and love and action, and in a measure pldces 
them in the immortahty of pure form, inspired in Keata B 
poem scalptured in Greek form, giving the sentiment of the 
immovable in motion itself, and of the intellectual in the 
aensible.' Shelley, in hia turn, ia saturated with Plato and 
Sophocles. Tennyson's two masterpieces are "Tithonna" 
and " Ulyssea." Finally, Swinburne's contribations to the 
" Tombeau de Gautier " were four odes, in English, French, 
Latin, and Greek. UtiJitarian England, therefore, preaerves 
religiously the cult of claaaic antiquity, at least in the educa- 
tion ahe gives to her ruling classes. If the Latin nations, 
in the education of their higher middle classes, wish to cast 
off not only Greek but Latin, they will be denying their 
ancestry, and by this, aa it were, intellectual ingratitude, 
they will be preparing the way for the decadence of their ■ 
national spiril.t 

There is a second condition of French greatnesa which 
should be maintained, a condition that baa made French a 
clasaical language, saturated with the genius of the ancienta 

' "Beard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are iweeter ; therefoie, ye soft pipe^, play on [ 

Not to the seusual Gnr. but, more eadear'd, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 

Fair yoDth, beneath the trees, thou canst net letve 
Thy Eong, nor ever can ttiuee trees be bare ; 

Bold Lover, never, never canst ttiou ki^s, 

Thangh wiaoin^ near the goal — jet, do not griere ; 

She cannot fade, though thou 
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an intellectual and ipso facta a universal language. It has 
often been remarked that when Ureece extended her frontieiB 
eastward, and by the conqueets of Alexander made the 
world Hellenic, it was by taking its language with it. 
Greece remained even after the Turkish empire was founded, 
becaose she faithfully guarded and maintained her langn^e. 
When the Greeks and Carthaginians were dispnting the 
sovereignty of Sicily, it was the Greeks who won the day, 
in spite of numerical inferiority, because their idiom had 
been imposed upon the indigenous tribes. So far, France 
has had certain privileges because of her language. French, 
it has been said, a genuine legacy from the Romans, was the 
channel through which ancient civilization found its way 
into Europe. Not only is France the land of letters aod 
art, the great centre of attraction for England, Italy, Spain, 
and Enasia ; nob only has she more foreigners among her 
residents and more tourists passing through her territory 
than any other country, but her language, which has been 
international since the fifteenth century, is " the common 
idiom of the best society in every country." If a book is to be 
published, addressing not a limited public but rcadei^ of 
every race, it is written in French. Everywhere we find 
newspapers in French — in Rome, London, Constantinoide, 
Germany, Servia, and Egypt, The civilized world has given 
French an official position in the curricula of their secondary 
schools and in their higher instruction. There is no liberal 
education into which it does not enter. But, for a certain 
number of years piist, alarming symptoms have set in of 
competition in which French will with diflficnlty hold its 
own — especially the competition of English, which is spoken 
by a hundred millions of men, and German, which has become 
the language indispensable to men of science in every 
country. The Germans, too, recognize and appreciate the 
importance of a tongue which is spread far and wide by 
expansion, whether industrial and commercial or literary ; 
and they therefore bestow jealous care in impcsing and pro- 
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other hand, after havjog apread all over Europe, is receding 
to our own frontiers — frontiers, too, which are more 
roatricted. Let us beware. A philosopher" has justly 
remarked that the evolution of languages, their flow and 
ebb, follows, as a rule, the progress and regress of the genius 
of nations. As soon as Freuoh ceased to be the "organ of 
rflasoD," we should see it recede further still, and with the 
decrease of its influence we should see decreasmg the 
influence and the very security of our own country. Now, 
our language can only persist and become more widespread 
u long as it remains classical, and as long as it draws the 
breath of life from classical sources. We have, therefore, 
no right to abandon either a national system of education 
which haa made our language literary, or the historical 
traditions our language has faithfully guarded for so long ; I 
that would be breaking with the glory and influence of France. ' 

Another condition of our national greatness is our artistic 
sense and superiority of taste. In the last French Exhibi- 
tion we showed couBiderable savoir-faire in everything 
i-eferring to mechanics and science ; we displayed both skill 
and ingenuity, hut, on the whole, our men of science and 
our engineers showed the world nothing very new or veiy 
important. We owe our superiority to art, and oui- industry 
itself owes its perfection to tiie traditional taste of oitf 
artisans who are all more or less artists. The general I 
organization and the architecture of the Exhibition waft I 
itself a work of art and, at the same time, a piece of 
mechanics. Now, is it supposed that the traditional classical 
training and the Latin basis of instruction for the ruling 
classes does not serve to maintain the taste for the beantiful 
and for lovely form, first in the enUghtened classes who 
give orders for so many works of art, and then by inevitable | 
contagion in the working classes, who are strangers to 
neither our literature nor our art ? If this is a result of 
national heredity, is it not also a result of national education? 
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■ If impressionism were to invade our literatnre and art, and 
f if it were no longer opposed by the claBaical training of the 
middle classes, upon which primary instruction itself is 
modelled, we should see gradually vanishing those aesthetic 
qualities of judgment, good taste, accaracy, delicacy, and 
refinement which so far have persisted in our industries, and 
which alone have up to the present sustained xm against 
foreign competition. Classical tradition, privileged hecauee 

I it is not only classical bat national, because our literature is 
inspired by the ancients, is therefore the natu'al safeguard 
of our literaiy and artistic genius. Suppose that inst^ of 
language the only instrninent of art were sculpture, and 
further assume that all the statnes of antiquity were collected 
in a single museum; those who wished to be artists would be 
compelled, noletis voUns, to imitate and study the master- 
pieces of Phidias and Prasiteles. Indirect interconrse 
through imitators is not enough ; and if the objection be 
raised that the modems, too, have produced masterpieces, 
the obvious retort is that they have accurately followed the 

J school of the ancients, to which younger schools must always 
have i-ecourse. 
It has been stated that the arguments for Iiatin and 
Greek are of equal weight for Sanscrit. The Indian tale of 
Nala, it has been said, is a pearl of poetry. Must we there- 
fore learn Sanscrit to read it and other Hindoo masterpieces ? 
I No ; because Sanscrit is too far from us, much further from 
us than Latin or Greek, and it is not only too difficult but 
also of no use. 80 with Hebrew, to which we owe so much, 
but of which we are not heirs in the direct line. Besides, 
neither Sanscrit nor Hebrew have the cla^ical qualities. 
Thanks to the leisure at^the disposal of the free men of 
Grfeco-Roman antiquity, and thanks to the narrow limiU of 
their country and, in general, of their life, and, last of all, 
thanks to the limited development of civilization, the ancients 
could find means of expression in language as well as in 
marble and stone, in perfect conformity to their ideas and 
eentiments : depths in their cjea not ?,ci«i^ Vfe-^ts^i. \is^«\^ 
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tbef were able to realize that perfect harmoDj which is the 
beautifal. B^ery one will agree that fireek and Roman 
literature is the most harmonious and finished of aU litera- 
ture, that in it we find the most intimate agreement of 
thought and sentiment with expression. Ancient languagea, 
less abstract and less exhausted than ours, have the advantage 
of inceasantjj appealing to natural and healthy imagination, 
to natural and healthy sentiments. The poets of antiquity 
were accustomed to paint in a few words, and thus they 
bring before the youthful mind a whole series of sceDes at 
once animated and familiar. Take any lines of Virgil, even 
those which have become more or less hackneyed — 

Mijoresque cadunt nltis de montibus unibriB . . . 
. . . Hie candiita puputua sntto 



and we moat feel tliat lines like these, so simple in their 
form, are best calculated to awaken in youthful minda a 
taate and a sense for all the arts, from poetiy and music to 
painting and architecture, A Latin verse ia of itself, as it 
were, a small building, a self-sufRcing and symmetrical 
structure ; it is complete from foundation to roof. It is at 
the same time a picture with foreground and background, 
I am not alluding to the mnsical rhythm inherent in classical 
verses. May it not be said that a Virgilian verse — intro- 
ducing the young to the common principlcB and common 
beauties of the different arts, to symmetry, eurythmy, 
stmctui-al elegance, accurate drawing, sober and natural 
colouring — has a virtue due to both the genius of the 
language and the genius of the poet ? That is why the 
study of Latin vei-ses is eminently adapted to develop taste 
in the young ; that taate which, as we have just seen, is not 
useless to nations and races, even in industrial competition. 
To study the ancients from translations is not enough. 
To grasp both the spirit and the letter needs direct con^ct 
with the original. Let us never lose hold of the principle 
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that in education — especially in resthetics — form is of capitiil 
importance ; onr youth should learn the art of giving fonne 
to their ideas and sentiments, for all nuformnlated thought 
ia incomplete, and no sentiment is complete but that which 
inspires first langTifl,ge, and then action. In art, depth and 
form are, as Flaubert says, " couHubatantiaJ." Lovely forms 
are already of themselves educative ; they are Uke frames 
which are engraved on the mind, and surround ideas, senti- 
ments, and actions, and increase their beauty. The child 
uitimatcly thinks, feels, and acts under the category of the 
beautiful as well as under those of the good and the true ; 
the ugly, as well as the absurd and the shameful, gives it a 
shock. In a word, there ia no elevated education for the 
young who wish their studies to be rounded and complete, 
without resthetica — a complete esthetic training— without 
the knowledge of, and direct intercourse with, the clasaics. 

Have Greek and Latin, then, a mystical influence ? Are 
the classics, then, a religion ? Their mystical virtue, if 
thereby is understood an influence that is latent because it 
is profound and vital, springs from the invisible links by 
which wc are, and have been for twenty centuries, connected 
with antiquity. Their virtue ia perfectly natural, in no way 
supernatural, akin to that of heredity, of the race, of 
nationality. And for the literary and ruling classes, elaasioal 
culture is indeed a religion, but a religion without dogmas 
and without a ritual, a religion which leaves the moilem 
mind its liberty, while it connects it with the spirit of 
antiquity. Since history, physiology, and psychology exhibit 
our solidarity with the Latins, what atilitarian calculations 
can prevail against influences which come into play from 
within and not from without ? If religion is daily losing 
its power, almost the only cult that can replace it is the cult 
of the beautiful, of literature, art, and philosophy ; it is the 
disinterested love of what ia great, the habit of thinking 
and acting for the community, and not only for ourselves — 
a habit which was considered as the greatest of the virtues 
by the ancients, because in those davs allwaacaw.UcAYix'Os^ 
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city. The ideal of hnmanity, reeulting from aa anthropo- 
morphic religion, was ever present to their minds. They 
lived in constant communion with the goda, and therefore 
they produced a host of heroes. That is also the reason 
why they produced so many masterpieces in art and llteru- 
ture, in which the grandeur and simplicity of the human 
ideal were deified. 

Not only doea Latin represent the current of antiquity 
blended as it later is with the stream of modem times, but 
it also represents the literature of Christianity. Now, it is 
needless to say that even freethinkera are always influenced 
by the Christian spirit ; it is an integral part of our 
nationality. A large proportion of the population is still 
numbered among the " faithful ; " they are represented by 
a clergy who have had a classical training, and whose 
inSuence is far from gone. Our ruling classes should be 
at least the equals of the clergy in culture. 

One last condition of national greatness, rightly invoked 
by the partisans of a classical training, is that which makes 
of the cultured classes the depositaries and " natural guardians 
of what are called the public virtues." Now, literatnre and 
philosophy have little by little become almost the only means 
of communicating these virtues so essential to national 
greatness. At the same time that Grseco-Eoman rel^ion 
was deifying humanity, it deified the " patria," which, being 
more limited in extent, was also more immediately present 
to the minds of all. The patriotism of the ancients is still 
a priceless training for our own youth. The role played by 
both civic and military virtues among the ancients was so 
important that they furnish to modem races an imperish- 
able eiample. It is a commonplace to reproach antiquity 
with its narrow views of liberty, with its ignorance of the 
delights of representative government, with the rebellion 
against tyrants corresponding to modern resistance to 
lawful authority, with the continual sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual to the State, with its sumptuary laws, with the 
uniformity of its system of education, with the slavery of 
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H the many and the soYereignty of the few, with its pardoninff 
^ of public crimes, if Bucceasfnl, and of private Crimea if 
accompanied by public aerviceB. All that ia true enough, 
and we canDOt make it too familiar to the young. But the 
thesis of the partisans of the classics ia also tiae, and the 
evolutiooifits should be the last to deny the educative value 
of the morality of the ancients. Gradation, in fact, is the 
fundamental law of the evolutionist* ; if ancient patriotism 
was more simple and more narrow than modem patriotism, 
that is an additional reason for familiarizing our youth with 
it before attempting to exhibit the more complex forms of 
our political hfe. They will thns be familiar with the historic 

Ievolntion of the idea of the State, from the violent and 
limited idea of the Dorians, to the wider and more liberal 
view of the Athenians ; from the exclusive attachment to 
the city among the Greeks and early Romans, to the gradual 
spread of cosmopolitanism in the time of Ceesar and his 
snccesBors, Ancient patriotism, too, has a qoality of fonda- 
mental importance in education — its heroic character. Our 
opponents can scarcely hope to suppress Greek and Roman 
history ; why, then, should they object to direct intercoaree 
with those authors who have immortalized so many nohle 
figures ? This direct intercourse, of which we have recog- 
nized the necessity from the standpoint of literature and 
art, has the further moral advantage of being better able to 
make the young alive to that epic and dramatic life, which, 
merely as an effect of perspective and distance, is none the 
less an ideal, preparatory to real life.* "Representative 
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government" will be familiar to them quite soon enough, 
and we can only hope that children will at once understand 
the just and dignified side of the sentiment of contemporary 
liberty. 

The modema have sounded depths of the human aoul 
unknown to the ancients ; charity, modesty, the chivalrouB 
worship of woman, the higher forma of iove, melancholy, 
the intense love of great nature herself, of the ocean and 
the mountains. In general there is more delicacy, com- 
plexity, and refinement in modern sentiments, and often, 
also, more depth; hut from the pedagogic point of view, 
the most important qualities are those that are simple and 
strong — that is, to repeat what I said before, ancient 
heroism. The ancients were nearer the gods, a diis reeetites, 
or shall I say, nearer nature ? Whether the illusion be 
real or due to distance, they are to us, in a measure, sublime. 
" The Greeks," said Euripides, " walk in the light." The 
Athenians took as their emblems, besides the bird of Minerva 
with its eyes peering into the night, the busy bee and the 
grasshopper sacred to the muses, working and singing in the 
open air. Their tragic poeta and philosophers try to reveal 
to men the lofty truths, " the mighty laws on feet sublime, 
daoghters of the celestial sether." " It was on the shorea 
of Ionia with Socrates and Plato that hnman thought first 
assumed conscious form. At the same time, in the presence 
of the great mystery of the world, it counts the 
words of the enigma, and of each it makes a metapjiysi 
system. There, also, was bom history, and even 
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laws. Art, poetry, eloquence, pkiloaophy, history, science, 
" all we love comes from the same source." 

The RomauB, too, had a sovereign contempt for death, 
and a jealous worship of a country that was ever advaociug, 
ever growing. To the natural laws that Greece adored, they 
gave the immutable and rigid forms of written laws. They 
have the majesty of reason. M. BninetiSre has well Eaid 
that the ancienta^specially the Romans — were cosmo- 
politan, that they observed, so to speak, composed, and 
wrote " outside and above the categories of space and time." 
They drew the psychological outlines of " the universal 
man." And their psychology and ethics alike are " lay ; " 
and this, continues M. Eruneti6re, will some day prevent 
their proscription or periiaps even make them compulsory. 
" Fanatics may be created hy a Bossuet if misnnderstood, or 
by a Voltaire if read aright ; but neither Cicero nor Livy 
could make fanatics even if we wished them to." The 
Latin classics form a body of universal practical reason ; 
the Greeks, by their very originality, exhibit a more indi- 
vidualistic character. Their reason is often a little on one 
side or the other of the real point ; they have the intem- 
perance and now and again the eccentricity of genius ; they 
think less like men in general, and feel less like men in 
general. 

After all, where was the first sign of unity in the hnman 
race ? Rome, the Eternal City, was not merely the 
Pantheon of the goda of conr|uered races, it was a " micro- 
cosm of the intellect of all nations." We may look forward, 
with M. Fornelli, in the more or leas distant future, to a 
wider, more organic, and more spiritual unity, in which the 
whole of humanity will be concentrated and represented. 
There are many embryonic organs in the life of each 
modern nation which point to this organization in the 
future, to the distant fusion of the soul of every nation into 
a single soul. But as long as this is not accomplished, our 
youth will not have at its disposal, as the common basis of a 
hberal education in all nations, & lotm. til VvmssLi&x&.^-^'vS.^st. 
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than the Roman, and adopted and increased by Christianity, 
Let me add that French humanism is a nataral growth from 
this — or even the elevation of it to a still greater degree of 
universality. How, then, can our national literattire, ii 
most intimate spirit, be understood, and more particnlarly, 
how can it be maintamed, by ever widening its horizon, 
without at the same time making it lose its natural charac- 
terifltics, if we are not constantly reviving the spirit of ' 
antiquity and the spirit of Christianity, combined with the , 
original character isties of onr race ? The individualism of 
the German and English literature makes them ill-adapted 
for educational purposes, and especially for the education of 
neo-Latina Uke the French ; they are not " universally 
intelligible." Read Leasing, Schiller, Goethe, TJhland, and 
Heine, when they are not inspired by the classical spirit, and 
when they even surpass the old humanism ; the inspirationa 
of their genius, great a& they are, are ao atampcd with the 
individual mark of the German consciousness that very 
often, BB M. Fomelli says, we do not really grasp them or 
appreciate them in all their inmost ideality. The future 
will have to decide which will in the end prevail — "the 
content of the German consciousness which is only a great 
historic moment in Ufe and Christian civilization," or the 
content of a consciousness which " will endeavour to surpasa 
Christianity itself." M, Fornelli, in the latter quotation, 
seenia to allude to the French, for it ia obvious that since 
the Revolution, our moral and social philosophy ia en- 
deavouring to surpass even Christianity, and, in general, all 
positive religion, M. Fornelli thinks that a vaat synthesis 
will in all probability prevail, a new humanism of the 
future generations, to which each national consciousness 
will contribute its own share — but divested of all individual 
character. However that may be, the part played by 
France in this fusion may be, and ought to be, a great one. 
The evolution of the French spirit has passed from Roman 
to Christian universality, and from that to a purely human 
universaUty ; the time haa not yet come to break through 
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^1 these coQceatric circles. By Beparating onrsekes violently 
^r from oitr origins, we would be separating ourselves from the 
very principles of our spiritual life. The law of continuity 
applies to the national apirit and literature just as it applies 
to politics and to social economy. If it is of moment in 
the Btmggle for existence to have enough flexibility to 
adapt ourselves to new environments, it is equally important, 
as I have shown, to preserve the typical force and its 
essential and hereditary charocteriatica ; a single form, with 
the maximum of unity in the maximum of variety, assures 
to every being and to every nation a long life. The object 
of education is to maintain this form, to force all minds into 
the national mould, which, even if imperfect, has the 
advantage of offering an individuality, a solidity, and a 
unity in which different consciousnesses come into contact 
and maltiply their power. 

As the advice of foreigners in matters that concern us is 
always interesting, I may add that, according to M. Fomelli, 
" among the elements that have moat of all contributed to 
the eminence of France in the world of literature, we must 
place her classical education with its constant bent to litera* 
ture." And he adds that the French may venture to 
abandon this system without immediad danger — "the plas- 
ticity and the wealth of their language, the profoundly 
literary thought and taste of their nation, allow them to free ■ 
themselves in a measure from the chaste restraint of the 
maaters of classic art," whereas the Italians could not. In 
a measare, certainly ; but we must not abase this per- 
mission, or we should very aoon lose our acknowledged 
superiority. 

We see that the State cannot rid itself of historical and 
philosophical considerations in organizing a aystom of in- 
struction for the ruling claasea. It is in vain for M. Raoul 
Frary to say that we can understand cultorc of anything but 
dead wood ; Latin literature is not dead wood ; it is one of 
the principal mother roots whose sap still mingles with that 
of the whole tree, and contributes to keep it, ftN«,i ^sjkb.. 
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Not onlj IB Latin national to ns, bnt it is also the only 

pedagogic language having the chariicteristic of being inter- 
uitioaal, for it is the common study of the enlightened 
classeB in all great natioQS. If in these days saeartts have 
ceased to nrite letters from one country to anothei' in Latin, 
it is none the less trae that there ia always this connecting 
link between civilized countries, thit every really well- 
educated man, whether a mau of letters or of science, to 
whatever country he belongs, has had a classical training. 
A great American could say that every civilized man has 
two countries, his own and France ; so every well-educated 
man can say he has two languages, his own and Latin. 
Latin thus establishes as it were a kinship between nations. 
Replace it in the education of the higher classes by living 
languages according to the taate of each pnpil, reduce classics 
to the minimum, restricting them to the few amateur 
antiquarians who will become more and more rare, and yon 
will have a France not only severed from her national spirit, 
but from the modern spirit of other nations, who will have 
kept, in the case of their enlightened classes, classics and 
national culture side by side. We shall thus be quite out- 
side universal agreement. 

Latin has this advantage over Greek in having been a 
living language in literature and science almost to our own 
days. If in the study of antiquity and the origin of science 
or philosophy, Greek is everything and Latin of next to no 
value ; on the other hand, Latin is everything in the study 
of the Uterary, scientific, and philosophical movement of the 
Middle Ages and of modem times ; it was always the 
language of men of science, and in Latin they wrote their 
most important works. Only in our own times has the 
development of the national spirit driven out the custom of 
writing in Latin, and has raised each language to the 
honour of being the language of science. M. Cesca * goes 
so far as to hope that the progress of the same spirit of 
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nationality, urging all nations to write in their own tongues, 
will provoke a reaction, and that Latin will eventually 
become once more the "Lmgaage of the learneii." And in 
fact, as long as the scientific movement was confined to a 
few nations, it might very well be expected that, in order to 
keep themselves in touoh with the progress of science, men 
should know the principal modern languages ; but ali-eady 
in these days, one has to know Gorman, English, French, 
Italian, Russian, and Dutch. National nniveraities are 
arising around us ; each nation is aniious to be intel- 
lectually independent and does not wish to recognize the 
hegemony of another ; each publishes the work of its scien- 
tific men in ita own tongue ; soon it will be impossible to 
keep in touch with foreign work and to follow the scientific 
movement, for it will be impossible to leam all foreign 
languages. Latin being already the universal instrument 
of literary and historical culture in secondary education 
throi^hout the civilized world, the qncstion will perhaps 
arise aa to the advisability of writing in, or at least trans- 
lating into, Latin aU books on science — at least as long as 
Volapiik is not preferred I 

This may be but a dream, yet if the esperience of ages 
teaches us that the classics are par excellence the best means 
of literary and artistic culture, that, with philosophy, they 
are even the best means of communicating to the mind the 
disinterestedness and enthusiasm necessary to every great 
science, and necessary also to civic life in the ruling classes, 
the classics must be maintained in their integrity in all 
eases where position in life admits, and we must concede to 
no other training the same rank, honour, diplomas, and 
social privileges, if we are to avoid its falling into disrepute 
and its ultimate ruin. If only one succeeds in developing 
above the averse the capacities of some five or six boys out 
if a class of fifty, this small Slile will hand on the great 
tradition of letters, art, philosophy, scientific speculation, 
and far-sighted poUcy — a tradition which, as I have shown, 
is the very life of our race from the intellectnal, moral, and 
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civic BtandpointB. " Bnt," some one will object, " what 
aboat tbe average boys ? " My answer to that ia -. — when we 
are estimating the value of the cIdsbIcb, we Bboold not discnSB 
mere reaalte alone ; there is another point which haa been 
unwisely neglected, and tbat is the influence of suggestion, 
of which in other oases contemporary philosophy baa shown 
the importance. The average boy wbo has for eight or ten 
years been in daily contact with teachers who are inspired 
by lofty and disinterested motives in harmony with onr 
national and international traditions ; who has heard, even 
unwillingly, a series of (sometimes eloquent) lessons on 
noble sabjtiCtB ; who has read a certain number of pages in 
the masters of ancient literature in direct touch with 
antiquity ; who has been through a complete and not a 
mutilated course of philosophy, transporting him to the very 
highest regions of thought ; who has had as fellow -students 
distingnished and often superior boys; who has witnessed 
their efforts and theii' success ; who has in a certain measure 
experienced the inflaence of the environment, of that moun- 
tain air which is saturated with the glories of the past ; — 
that boy, mediocre though he be, wlU not In the long run be 
in the same frame of mind as a boy who has been hard at 
work at nothing but science, French, and modern languages. 
Is there no unconsciooH suggestion in the fellowship with 
highly trained minis ? Does not the teacher of a picked set 
of boys exercise over an idle lad some unconscious influence P 
If the master has the love for the beautiful, a cultured taste 
in ancient art and modern science, a philosophical and 
patriotic zeal — in a word, enthusiasm for all noble ideas, is 
it possible that even his worst pupils should not, unknown to 
themselves, experience a healthy stimulus P They will not 
perhaps know the date of the capture of Constantinople or 
of the battle of Poitiers ; they will be quite at sea as to the 
Investitnre dispute or the Wars of the Roses [ they will not 
know whether Salzburg is in Austria or Germany, or if Sena 
was in the old province of Champagne or Burgundy ; they 
will be unable to extract a square root or to describe a 
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^H pneumatic machine ; any boy from the teulinieal, or even 

^f from the primary, sckools will be able to teach them Bome- 

thiog on these points and many others ; bnt, on the other 

hand, they will have acquired by the influence and suggestion 

of their environment a certain elevation of mind, a classical 

tbias, a more or less latent taste, a sura-total of faculties 
which are at once human aud national, and which are only 
developed in contact with noble literatures and philosophy. 
If, on leaving the lyceum. the hoys bathed in the waters 
of Lethe and foi^ot all the Greek and Latin they knew, 
nothing being left bat the cerebral development and 
tendencies acquired, their foJ^tfolnesa would by no means 
prove the inutility of classical studies. In fact, the matter 
of a language gradually fades from the memory, but the 
effect of mental training is persistent — a truism too often 
forgotten by our pedagogic iconoclasts. In a conntry walk, 
the most important thing is not so much the point reached, 
although it is good to get to a point whence one may obtain 
a lovely view, as the ground covered, the air breathed, the 
mind and body refreshed, and the health and strength 
acquired by exercise. Take a lad prepared for matriculation 
in a year by the most expeditions means, and then emerging, 
as it were, from a hothouse, this short-sighted and mechanical 
yonth will he in no way the equal of what are disdainfully 
called the " dry husks " of our lyceums, who, even if they 
are ignorant, have nevertheless gained something from con- 
tact with a higher order of mind. For my part, I have 
never found a lad who has not absorbed from claEsical 
culture some drop, however small, of intellectual sap. No 
doubt the ruling ctasscB should be given a more positive 
training than Latin affords, as far as public morals, social 
economy, law, aud politics are concerned ; bnt it is of 
paramount importance to give them, with what is essential 
in modern subjects, a culture that is disinterested and 
really ancient and classical. Moral and civic education is 

I already n^lected, and what will happen when literary and 
clasBieal education itself is gone and thtiift \¥, orit^ wsve^iuSNa 
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inatrucbion left ? — instruction, I say ndviaedly, for I repeat 
that the scienceB in themselves do not constitute an educa- 
tion, whereas Uterature and philosophy do. 

It is in vain for Spencer to urge that what occupies the 
leisure part of life should occupy the leisure part of educa- 
tion ; • for I cannot admit that the humanities only repre- 
sent the hours of leisure in life. Are not onr manhood and 
p of more moment than our profession ? Should 
not the engineer be a man all day — a man civilized, with a 
love for the good and for the beautiful, a man intellectually 
cultivated and morally strong, capable of something beyond 
professional routine ? What Spencer calls the leisure part of 
human life is really its most essential side. The object of 
literary culture is not to enable you to read Horace and 
Virgil in your idle moments, but to transform and to 
beautify your inner nature ; its object is to take you along 
the path which has been trodden by past generations, by 
youi own comitry, and which other nations in their turn will 
tread. After that, whether you do or do not read Virgil is 
of little import ; even in bridge-building there will still 
remain a sense of elegance and beauty which should not be 
neglected from the utilitarian, the moral, or the national 
points of view. After all, even in private life, the first 
place must be reserved for the disinterested, the noble, and 
the beautiful. " Engage in scientific pursuits," says one of 
our poets, " but do not absolutely neglect literature ; keep a 
place for it in your minds ; keep for it a green nook, to use 
the quaint English expression, a little spot where the flowers 
of the imagination may bloom, the flowers that perfume and 
beautify our lives. "f 

Is the reconciliation of a classical training with the 
scientific requirements of the age an impoaaibiJity ? I 
think not. But for the solution of this problem, to which 
I shall presently come, it is clear that we must simplify our 
teaching in ancient Ut«rature, and keep to what is essential. 
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Among the dead languages there is one, tIb, Greek, the 
complete study of which, pursued to the end, is not uecessary 
to all bojs receiving a liberal education, at least to all those 
who are looking forward to a scientific career. The French 
are not neo-Greeks, bat neo-Latins, and French literature was 
only inspired by Greek through the medium of Latin. We 
might even, strictly speaking, conceive of the teaching of 
Latin without Greek ; snch a system has long existed here, 
and in the brightest days of our literature ; it obtains in the 
first-class German Hmhchuh (wrongly compared to our 
special or technical schools, although equivalent to the 
science side of our schools), and it also obtains in other 
countries. The lesthetic, philological, and philosophical 
superiority of Greek compared with Latin is not without a 
certain inferiority from the pedagogic point of view. Greek 
is a complicated language, very rich, subtle, free, and 
flexible, no less romantic than classic, and with forms that 
are unfixed and flcctuating — a marvellous language, no 
doubt, hut a language whose marvels are only revealed after 
profound study such as we can scarcely expect the whole of 
our sixty thousand students to bestow upon it. We might 
therefore sacrifice Greek — without veiHng the face with 
Agamemnon when he slew Iphigenia— in the last two years 
of school-life, in the case of lads who are destined for a 
scientific and not a literary career. Although I am some- 
what of a Hellenist myself, I cannot conceal from myself 
that Greek is, after all, a special subject, and a very difficult 
subject. But Latin should be retained to the end in all 
secondary classical education, for it is connected with us by 
links which cannot be broken, and which, moreover, are ties 
between us and other nations. I admit therefore that 
Greek in the case of some boys might he replaced in the 
upper clasaca of a school by science or modern languages, 
and by thus dispensing with Greek in those classes, boys 
destined for a scientific profession would gain four or five 
hours a week. The ideas of Greek acquired in the classes 
below the two upper classeB, would \ie Taote tina.^ si^'a-'aA. 
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for tboae careers, itito whicli the Btudcnt would, moreover, 
enter with a complete French (or Eugiish), Latin, and 
philosophical eultnre. This solution would be Far better 
than the total abolition of Latin and Ureek with which we 
are now threatened. 

Thiifl, in virtue of the principles of continuity and grada- 
tion, I stroDgly advocate the retention of the Latin humani- 
ties as an essential element of the French — or, as I should 
say, the uuiverBal — humanities of the present day ; in virtue 
of the principle of progress, which, owing to the increase of 
subjects of knowledg'e, necesaitatas some simplifications in 
the intensity of culture, I eliminate Gi'eek from the curri- 
uuium of the last two years of school-life ; but from all 
boys I should require a sound knowledge of Latin, of general 
science, and of phUosophy. Without making a breach in 
the continuity of the historical cliain, I let one link bang 
more loosely at the end of school-life, a link which has 
increased its distance from us as we progressed, just aa 
Hebrew and Sanscrit are in these days too far off to be 
taken into consideration. That part of the Greek language 
and literature which can be assimilated, haviug passed into 
Latin and its literature, the study of which on the whole is 
easy, a sound ti-ainiug in Latin, with the elements of Greek, 
will be enough to keep the average mind in contact with 
Grteco-Romau antiquity. Besides, in most cases, Greek is 
already merely nominal. It would be far better if a sounder 
knowledge of Gi'eek were requu-ed from boys taking up 
Uterature, and that it sbonld be abridged or simplified to 
the advant^e of science, at any rate in the last two yeara at 
school. But, aa I said before, this reasoning does not apply 
to Latin, because Greek is to ns a dead language, while 
Latin is still living in the French language and literature, 
and in the traditions and even in the spirit of Prance ; 
besides, it is the common basis of classical education in all 
countries, and thus plays an additional role aa a mark of 
international union. 
And we must impress upon onr boys the historical value 
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and necessity of the Latin we compel theiQ to learn. Once 
boys uaderatand it, they can make others underatand it i 
their turn. Why ia classical education flourishing, as i 
does, in Germany ? Because the opinion of the enhghtened 
classes is in its favour ; because the universities pitilessly 
close their doors to all who have not received a sound 
training in Latin ; because the boys themselves can give 
^ood reasons tor their study of antiquity. In France, 
where opinion is perhaps more divided than elsewhere, 
because our mobility in politics tends to become evident in 
the province of education, we do not teach om' youth the 
object of aclassical training ; that is to say, that to the most 
" reasoning " youth in the world we give no reason for what 
we compel them to do. Where ia there a master who, when 
teaching Latin and Greek, rises to general considerations on 
our intimate connection with antiquity, on the emineubly 
national and even jatriotic character of the classics, on the 
necessity of our not falling below foreign nations, and of 
maintaining our world-wide renown as a literary and artistic 
jjeople ?i Can it be snpposed that our youth would continue 
to consider Latin as an incomprehensible drudgery, if they 
were shown its advantages from the point of view not merely 
of their own intellectual progress, hut of the great literary, 
iBsthetic, and scientific interests of Prance P Eeeently, on 
the attempt to give physical exerciaea a more prominent 
position in the schools, appeal was made to patriotic senti- 
ments i at once our youth was responsive, and eagerly 
,u, as required, to enter into games. So if we appeal to 
y in the name of his native land to inspire him with an 
ardour for work, he will work. But we do not ; the boy 
who enters the lyceum does not know why he goes to school, 
unless he fancies that he has to get the leaving certificat* 
that will be of use to him in this or that profession. We 
put a Latin grammar in his hands. Why ? He is set 
Latin exercises and Latin prose. Why ? He is made to 
learn Gi-eek, Why ? He often Icanis a living language, aa 
often as not without knowiu" wta vt Vaa \ieteM. >iu«««i. "vii 
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preference to any other. Many choose English becauae they ] 
have heard it is the eaBiest. No one enlightens them or 
their parents whun the time for choosing comeB. Every- 
thing is left to chance or routine ; everything is done 
hecanse others do it ; as a gi'eat mathematician once said 
a propog of algebraical methoda, "Go on, and faith will 
come in time," ' Even the very teacher is often qoifce 
ignorant of the true reason for teaching a subject. ~ 
teaches grammar because it is his snbject, and Latin and J 
Greek literature for the same reason ; nor does he think j 
any other reason necessary. He uses the same methods that ] 
were used in his own case — that is what his pedagogy comes I 
to. Is it surprising that, for eight or nine years, moat boys 
are in the dark as to what is wanted of them, as to the 
object of this " hard labour " in grammar or ancient litera- 
ture ? Is it surprising that, on leaving the lyceum, they are 
unconscioaa of the advantage that has accrued from their 
training, and that they swell the nnmber of the ungrateful 
who are tmiiing and rending the hand that fed them ? In 
a word, our classical education has no ruling ideas ; it lives 
or vegetates without knowing the reason of its existence ; it 
is unconscioaa. It is rednced like the hero in the story to 
appeal to custom and usage — " Their laws have made me 
lord and master of this house." f It is incapable of explain- , 
ing custom and usc^e, and that in a country where it ia 
more impossible than anywhere eke in the world to maintain 
a custom, a tradition, or a law, without giviug valid reasons 
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doing. Again, the most peremptory reaHons are often 
powerless to protect what exists against onr craze for change. 
It is therefore eseential that hcaceforbh classical education 
should be conscious of ite moral and national role, and it is 
ecfnally essential that this consciousness should be communi- 
cated to our youth. For that purpose an organization is 
indispensable, which will place before all a definite end, and 
co-ordinate means with respect to that end. I shall en- 
deavour, after a criticism of the " modem humanities," to 
point out the ruling ideas which seem necessary to the 
reform of the ancient humauitieB. 

To sum up — the classics, which are supposed to be 
"ancient," should be conceived as national, aiming at the 
maintenance of the national spirit, the national language, 
the national tast«, and finally the national influence. Better 
oi^nization is all that is needed to make them — with that 
philosophy which is their indispensable complement — a 
really moral and social training, more necessary in these 
days of democratic nations than heretofore. It was said in 
a full Reichstadt, a propos of the decrease of the population of 
Prance, " France ia going to the dogs." If I'nmee not only 
is ceasing to materially people the world, but also is ceasing 
to spread far and wide her works of art, her books, her 
language, her exquisite products and her good taste, then, 
and then especially, must it be confessed that "France 
is going to the dogs." Not only is there in classical 
literature and philosophy an ideal fatherland which must 
not be lost from view, but there is also in them a real 
fatherland, a real France, which ia ever present therein, to 
know and to love, to make known and to make loved. 
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BOOK IV. 

"MODERN" EDUCATION FROM THE 
NATIONAL STANDPOINT. 



Sbcondaut education ia nowadays affected by a kind of 
antinomy, which, at liiBt sight, seems insoltible. On the 
one hand, the more complex and varied the national life 
becomes, the mom it needs a syetem of edneation which will 
maintain its iutellectnal and moral nnity, and also develop 
public spirit. From this point of view, secondary edacation 
should be unified. On the other hand, the diversity of 
subjects of knowledge and of their professional applications 
goes on increasing ; we must therefore give up trying to 
teach everybody evei^thing. Fi-om the second pouit of 
view, then, & certain variety in accessory subjects seems 
indispensable. The reconciliation of this variety with 
unity is the problem of the day, a problem to which recent 
reforroa at the expense of philosophical training afford no 
satisfactory solution. This arises from an inabihtj to 
determine either the fundamental or the accessory part in 
secondary education because of the lack of a tme criterion, 
which lies, in my opinion, in the distinction between the 
purely instructive and purely educative subjects which are 
necessaiy to the maintenance of the natioual spirit. 

In addition to this, there is a tendency not only to claim 
variety in education — a complete aud really classical iustrnc- 
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tion for some, and below that, a more practical instruction, 
for others — ^but they go so far as to claim the final equality 
of these varieties, with the same weight attached to each at 
the end of the school course. There is, as it were, a coalition 
to clothe " special " instruction with the classical toga, and 
to make it the equal of a classical training under the name 
of enseignement franQa.i8 or " modem humanities." * 

The attitude of the partisans of " modem humanities " to 
the " ancient humanities " is very ambiguous. Some wish 
to destroy the latter, others to preserve them ; and, strange 
to say, by the same means ! When M. Frary plays the 
advocate of French and modern languages, we are well 
aware of the thought that is passing through his mind — 
" the latter will kill the former." But there are others, 
on the contrary, who wish to sustain the study of the 
classics (as some one puts it — like the rope that sustains the 
man, and strangles him). They think that classics will 
become the peculiar privilege of "those who have a real 
taste for them." Even men like MM. Gr^ard, Boissier, and 



♦ For a sketch of the steps by which the way was pared for M. 
Duruy's scheme of ^^enseignement spSGialf** vide Journal of Education, March, 
1891. M. Duruy, following the lines laid down by Cousin and others^ 
and keeping in view the commercial, agricultural, and industrial pro- 
fessions, created a system which was not merely parallel to but presently 
a formidable rival of the old classical system. The new system was only 
partially successful, partly because it only solved one part of the problem, 
and partly because, owing to the instinctive tendency of the French 
administration to uniformity, the organization of '^ special ** instruction, 
became more and more akin to that of the higher primary instruction ; 
losing its secondary character, and becoming merely that of, say, our higher 
grade schools. The students at the higher primary schools eventually were 
• able to obtain the same diplomas as those in the special schools, and after 
some years the teaching staff of the latter schools was actually furnished 
from the normal school supplying the former (£^ole Normale de la rue 
d'Ulm), and, as a natural result, the "special** normal school at Cluny 
collapsed. The reformers who receive in this volume such rough handling 
from M. Fouill^e, propose a new scheme of purely French humanities, 
symmetrical with and on most points ec|uivalent to the (dd classical 
system (^»*.). 
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many othera, would like to see the classical lyceums reduced ' 
to twelve or fifteen, so as to create an ilite de delimtg. 

In reality, the more or less consciona aim of the partigana 
of modem homanities is either the abolition of the ancient 
hnmanitieB or their gradual diminution and restriction to 
a smaller and smaller group of indiriduala, who will be j 
consoled for their isolation by the flattering oame of ilite. 
This aim is the exact opposite of that pursued in Germany, 
England, and Italy, where all are auxiouB, as far aa possible, 
to re-estttbliBh the unity of a truly liberal edncation, while \ 
an education of inferior rank and of shorter duration is left 
for those who have neither the time nor the means for 
receiving a complete edncation. Thus we are tending in 
France to level down in our education, whereas in other , 
countries they are tending to an hierarchic co-ordination. 
Here ia food both for reflection and for anxiety. Is France 
right in an increasing division, parcelling out, and dig- 
organization of her really liberal education, for the purpose 
of introducing into it a hitherto unknown utilitarianism ? 
The problem is of genuine national and international interest. I 
I shall attempt to show that the solution is as follows :- 

1. To maintain the unity of classical instruction, while ' 
introducing into it a certain variety in the way of accessory 



. To boldly organize an intermediate degree of instrac- 
tion between the primaiy and classical, not, however, 
equalizing the new system with either of the others lest we 
should compromise both. 

3. To boldly organize a system of professional and , 
technical education such as is wanting in France at the 
present moment. 





UyiTT IN SECONDARY EDUCATIOS. 

The bifurcation of literature and Bcience under the Empir 
has been severely criticised, but we are now preparing a 
further bifurcation, more premature, more radical, and 
more irremediable, into a classical and a modern edncation. 
Now, we cannot without the gravest i neon veoieuce establish 
two different types of instruction, and, declaring them 
equivalent, give them equivalent sanctions. One will 
obviously tend to stifle the other. Let ns, however, examine 
the reasons advanced for this division of secondary instruction 
into two distinct and asaumedly equal types. 

These reasons, when systematized, reduce to the four 
following : to adapt secondary instruction either to the 
moderate capacity or to slender purses, or to variety of 
aptitudes, or, finally, to variety of theoretical and pro- 
fessional subjects. But adaptation might be effected in 
two ways, either by a diversity of hierarchic degrees in 
instruction, or by a diversity of types assumed to be eqnal. 
Instead of the former solution, which would be logical, they 
propose the latter, which is self-contradictory. From the 
inequalitiea in the premisses they imagine that they can 
deduce an equality. In fact, if the first reason is selected, viz, 
the adaptation of instruction to the more moderate intellects, 
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do nob profess to organize a modern training which 70a 
fancy will be equivalent to a training in classics, and which 
will be awarded the same diploma. If the "modera 
hiflnanities " are really more within the grasp of a moderate 
intellect, by what miracle can the final results be " equiva- 
lent " ? And if the modern hnmanities are adapted to 
slender purses because the course is shorter, how, again, can 
the thesis of final equivalence be maintained ? 

The third reason for the division of secondary instruction 
into two equal types is divereity of aptitudes. Bnt this 
reason, although more specious than the others, is of no 
practical or theoretical value as far as a complete and liberal 
education is concerned. It was ui^ed in the old days for 
the bifurcation of literature and science; now, literary- 
aptitude, BO far from diminishing the necessity for a scientific 
training, theoretically increases it ; scientific aptitude, so far 
from diminishing the necessity of a literary training, makes 
it more urgent. This theory, therefore, is self -destructive. 
Take a child with more imagination than reasoning power. 
He must, you say, take up literature and not science. I say, 
on the contrary, that the aptitude he lacks must be developed 
in him, and to re-establish equilibrium, he should study the 
general principles of mathematics and physics, as well as of 
literature. We must not turn out men of letters without 
the scientific spirit, nor must we train savants without the 
literary sense, incapable of clearly and elegantly expressing 
their own thoughts. If a boy is unsuited for a really classical 
education, we must find him a place in the " special " schools 
or elsewhere, but we must not aim at placing him on a level 
with the others. The last and most important reason for 
the creation of two distinct types of secondary instruction 
is the increasing diversity of subjects and their applications. 
Bnt DO one seems to recognize that the exact opposite would 
be the logical inference. Unity — I do not mean uniformity 
— ^becomes the more nece^ary in the basis of education, as 
subjects become more numerous and varied. The true liberal 
education is general, disinterested, human, and civic ; there- 
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fore, the more Hpecialities are multiplied, the more should 
classical iuatruction, /or those who can afford it, be concen- 
trated on the common basis of the specialities themsetvea— 
allowing, of course, for varieties in detail, Beaides, it is 
a mere prejudice to suppose that the future doctor shoold 
receive at school an education so different from that which 
is necessary for the future magistrate or teacher. If we 
look closely at the subjects which are specially necessary 
I'fier leaving school for this or that profession, we shall see 
that either there are no such snbjucts, or that they are quite 
of secondary importance, and merely require a few altera- 
tions in the science course of the curriculum, or finally, that 
they should only be acquired at a later period by direct and 
special preparation. Every division of classical education 
into really distinct sections is premature specialization ; now, 
all prematui-e specialization is dangerous, and should not be 
admitted into a liberal system of education. The saying 
is true that " a given individnal is never one, but several 
individuals." Some children first resemble the father, and 
then the mother, and thus successively represent "a series 
of types distinct both morally and physically." We cannot 
therefore flatter onrselves that we can lay hold of the man 
in his final aspect either in the child or even in the youth ; 
" we can never therefore foresee all the possibilities in a 
character, all the aptitudes it will develop. Hence the 
danger of all education which prejudges too hastily the 
tendencies of the child. The only object of instruction 
should be to awaken aptitudes, and never to respond to 
aptitudes supposed to exist. Without this, it is a mutilation 
from which a whole life may suffer. Once again, it is not 
a fixed and crystallized individual that the educator bas to 
deal with ; it is the shifting series of individuals, a famil>j 
in the moral sense of the word, as well as in the sense in 
which it is taken in natural history." ■ The division into 
" Latin classical " and " French classical " instruction will 
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oblige lads on entering Bchool-life to make a choice with ] 
regai-d to whioh they have not the necessaiy iiifoiination, 
and which, if unfortunate, wiU work irreparable mischief. 
Such a boy will say, " I want to be a doctor," and later on. 1 
will diBCOver that he wants to be an engineer ; " I want to 
be a great merchant or a large farmer," and will eventually 
prefer the law. What is more difficult for a young man | 
than the choice of a profession ? ■ The results of an nn- 
fortuaate choice are betrayed either by discouragement or 
by sterile effort. luferiority in every career lowers the 
quality and the market value ; and thus ensaes a diaastrons 
competition with the talents and aptitudes which have found 
their true bent ; society is therefore as interested aa the 
individual in ensuring that each of its members should nse 
his true faculties. If we think of the waste of pi-oductive 
force and of the frequently fatal consequences of a lack of 
discernment in the choice of a profession, it will be recc^- 
nized that no question is more worthy of profound con- 
sideration, and that any solution would be immature when 
circumstances do not require immediate choice. Bat few 
children evince very early for a profession a preference which 
is afterwards Justified; in most cases they are guided by 
caprice, by momentary enthnsiasm, or by a friend's example ; 
or they remain in uncertainty, and then give in to their 
parents' wishes, which are governed by considerations of 
opportunity, and very often the parents are as little en- 
lightened as their children. "We have all known cases of 
men takingup aprofession for which they have no aptitude. 

• I know verj intiniHtely a luBa ivtoae studies ware aU arranged with 
■ view to one jirofesaion, am! who la his Inst year chose another — teach- 
ing. Eren as a teacher, he began with s. dug id rhetoric, uid 
prepttred pupils for eiaminationa in literature. Then, wlien the einmina- 
tioDB in philoiaphf were re-eatablished, ha changed again, and thii time 
he thought he had reallj fonnd his forte. Later on, bis work in Greek, 
with the eiamiuatloos in view, enabled him to " Platonize " and "So 
tize" ■> he pleased. Why shouli we wish to confine yaang jieopli 
science, to olusics, or to "French ctusical inetrui'tiuD " ? No one 
foresee the futore. 
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This is because, aa far aa the choice of a professioii is con- 
cerned, humanity is as yet unable to avail itself of any but 
the most childish prooeaaca of selection.* Secondary inatrac- 
tion should therefore be organized bo aa to develop all the 
faculties which will be equitUy indispensable to the engineer, 
the doctor, the banker, tlie lawyer, or the farmer. After a 
sound fundamental training in literatare, acience, and philo- 
sophy, we can choose a profession, and our choice will be 
an enlightened choice. And if our general knowledge is 
sound, the more technical subjects can then bo readily 
mastered. 

Aa a safeguard of national unity, our classical instruction 
must be unified and animated by one spirit. In the two 
last years of school-life it only admits of a few"equivaIeQt8" 
— to which I shall come later on — in quite secondary points 
and in details ; and here again these equivalents must be 
real, rigorously laid down, and rigorously limited. They 
will have a value not bo much qualitative aa quantitative, 
i.e. they will bear upon the greater or smaller amount of 
particular inatruction and particular subjects to be acquired, 
and not upon the studies which, from the standpoint of 
individual education and of national progress, are charac- 
teristic of secondary iostmction. 

Now, another question arises. What should be the 
extent of a classical and really liberal education with respect 
to the whole population of a country ? %.e. for how many 
individuals should it be provided ? Generally speaking, 
they are those who by their rank or profession wiJl he among 
the governing classes. Now, this class varies with the 
country and the form of government. It is evidently latter 
in democracies, where the direction of the national move- 
ment is no longer with the nobility, but with the rich and 
leisured middle classes, In France, therefore, secondary 
education should be provided for all those who have time 
and money to enjoy a classical training. Of courae, a certain 
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aven^ capacitj will still persist, but abBolute incapacity ia 
extremely rare. 

Those who, contrary to this principle, wish to reEtric-t 
a liberal educalioD to a small minority, are pleading tbe 
interests either of the clasaical training itself, or of the 
indnstrial, t^ricnltural, and commercial professions. 

With regard to the interests of clasBical education and 
the trae literary or scientific " callings," it is in my opinion 
a complete misconception to restrict a classical training to 
a smaller and smaller minority, tinder the pretence of foster- 
ing their interests and that of a clasaical training, and 
leaving the majority to utilitarian pursuits. What "calling " 
could bold its ground in the face of a general lowering of 
standards, of State indifference, of the increaaing rarity of 
classical lyceums, or of the increasing facilities in every ' 
lyceum for leaving off Latin, Greek, and philosophy ? Many 
would be called and few chosen. Under the pretence of 
artificially forming an ilite, of making a selection, natural 
development would be checked. Ninety-nine hundredths of 
our boya (escept in so far as ecclesiastical establishments 
might fill the gap) wonld be deprived of schools inciting to 
the really literary, philosophical, and even scientific pro- 
fessions, for the scientific "calling" almost always begins 
with being literary and classical.* Selection only comes into 

* Id tha communat achoolB hftlf the boje aia nircadj' reocicing t 
" special "instraction; and the pioportion iu the Ijceonii is ten thouianrli 
of farty-foni tboiuHud. M. Boissier is of opiaion that gvcd this propurtion 
is too aniBU, and would have it reversed. "Ten thoosand boya wonld 
be enoagh lo provide for the liberal professions." But ia the only objeit 
ofa libernl education to he provision for the libaral pro/essibnsf Doei 
It not serve to develop a liberal ajarit, which is equally if not more neces- . 
wry in the profeaaions of industry, agricnltnre, and commerce, than in 
fiinctions more particularly called liberal P Is it not, sa I have just 
pointed out, our middle classes that, in their capacity as the governing 
cUas, ahould be raised above an eiclusive utilitarianism and realism ? it 
ia alao piopoaeii to establish the " special " or " French " system in all the 
oommunal schools. Now, "if we atu-t," says M. Bre'al, "from the men 
who are a credit lo their country in science, letters, politics, etc., we shall 
find out that at least one-half were educated in the communal achoola." 
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operation when there is a wide field and vast numbers ; 
under the pretence of diraiuisliiiig the so-ciilled " dry huaka " 
of clasaical instruction, the ripe fruit wOI be checked in ita 
growth ; in fact, it ia jast as if we wished to keep down the 
number of trees in a forest, becaose, forsooth, many flowers 
and fruits fall to the ground before they are ripe. Is it 
not by repeated and more or leas fruitful attempts that 
Nature sncceeds in her masterpieces P This scientific law is 
misunderstood by all those who wish to restrict a libei-al 
education, under the pretest of ita being to the advantage 
of an Slite. The true method consists in, not mutilating and 
lowering the status of certain subjects, but in pruning the 
lower branches of the tree, in lopping off all historical, 
geographical, pseudo-scientific, and pseudo-literary rubbish, 
— everything that is mere erodition, mere matter of memory, 
mere detail, and specializing. 

The organizers of the association promoting the reform 
of secondary education reproach a classical training " with 
turning young Frenchmen from industrial pursuits, and 
with attracting them ia too large a proportion to the public 
service, or to professions already overstocked ; " with 
creating " too many beggars and too many of the discon- 
tented and nnclassed." Nowadays it is fashionable to in- 
veigh against the unclassed, who, as a senator recently said, 
might have made good manufacturers or merchants. But 
■is it from classical scholars that the " unclassed " are to be 
feared ? It is not from the " unclassed " middle classes 
that social dangers will arise, but rather from the " un- 
classed " artisans and labourers, whose numbers will be 

Tbcre ia algo m practicHl objection to the proposed reforiiD: yoatlia wfao 
bars literary teodenciei, or who wish to devote themBelveB to a liberal 
career, will Qo loager have schonli at hand where thej can receive a real 
clasaical traioing. Nnmben of careen will be checked if hoys have to gu 
to Pari^ LjoDB, or Bordeani for a clnssical traioing. 1 kaov anmberi of 
emioeDt men vho, under tJie proposed rigij^, would have been quite 
unable to reach the high rank they hare attained in the teaching pro- 
fesiioiK, in literature, or in modern philoiophy. Tha otV^ voa'ua.'a.'™™* 
likely to profit by the nfoim are the Mc\«t\BAU<»V icV'iQ\a. 
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increaaed aa the Bystem of " French instruction " ib popu- 
larized. A few briefless barristers or schoolmasters oat of 
work do not constitute a peril to the State. If six thousand 
young girls are annually candidates for forty-five places aa 
miatresflCB, is that the fault of Latin ? is it the fault of a 
Bonnd classical training ? Unclassing is due to the 
exaggerated importance attached to science in all stages of 
instruction. The predominance of Bcience, of modem 
languages, and of the mother tongue means the predomi- 
nance of memoriter work and consequent over-presBure ; at 
the same time, it encourages all persons of moderate abili- 
ties, for they aay, " I shaU soon know botany, anatomy, 
geography, history, French, and even English or German ; 
it is only a matter of time and patience 1 " The more the 
quantity of knowledge to be acquired increases in the various 
programmes, under the pretence of eliminating a certain 
number of competitors, the more is the crowd of competitors 
encour^ed whose only hope is to learn by heart by a fixed 
date, chemical nomenclature, dates of battles in French 
history, all the important towns in the TJnit«d States, with 
their popalation, industries, and commerce, etc. Hence, the 
substitution of a passive storing up of knowledge for active 
methods and personal exertion, far from bringing about the 
selection in view, is bound to issue in an ever- increasing 
chaos of pretension and unjustified ambition.* 

The way to get rid of these numerous and notoriom 
mediocrities is not to manufacture a syllabus suited to their 
capacities, but to require from them the impossible, i.e. 
really personal mental exertion, and to abolish scientific, 
historical, and geographical summarizing ; mere memory 

* The teal reason id man; ^oung men have o( recent years takea ths 
baccaliur^st U ihat therebi^ thej get ofF witb Toluntar; Bervice in the 

monil schoola have raised the geoeral standard in order to be ahla to 
prepare For this exsmiDation, and large aumbers or joung mea have gone 
throagh the cuurae prescribed. With more intelligence on the part oftba 
authorities, more advantage might Lie taki;n of this stimulua. 
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work, and the practical and mechanical esercises in modem ^^M 

languages, which the mo»t ordinary student, if drivea hard ^^M 

enough hy his master, can eventually do indifferently well. ^^H 

Place all students of moderate capacity nnder a rigime of ^^H 

active method, of sound composition in Latin and their ^^| 
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mother tongue, of accurate and literary translation, and they 
will very soon have had quite enough of it. It is only 
natural that the longing to do what one is not adapted for 
should not be of long duration ; with every effort mnch 
above the average the desire will grow weaker ; at moat only 
regret will he felt, and even then we may safely aay that the 
incapacity was not absolute. If during nine years' school- 
life, daily work and effort in thinking and writing are 
necessary for^self -knowledge, and for seeing clearly for one's 
self instead of asking this one or that one for information — 
well I no myopic or incapable student will persist so long ; 
and the rising tide of candidates for the final examinations 
will soon be on the ebb. In class, as long as it is only a 
question of listening to a master for three quarters of an 
hour, of taldug a few notes in history and geography, of 
sitting out an experiment in physics, of repeating the usual 
number of German or English words, all tho pupils seem 
equally satisfied ; this is the regular routine of the passive 
method ; but when the days of school-life are spent at 
French, Latin, and philosophy, all is different. The boys 
towards the top of the class are excited and animated ; tUs 
is the important side of school-life to them. As for the 
others, their faces are long, yawning and ennui are their 
lot ; they would give a good deal to be weU out of the 
lycenm. When we are trying to make these empty heads 
think for themselves, they are generally dreaming of the 
day they will leave school. Therefore it is to be desired 
that, whatever happens, the only work required from them 
shonld be the only profitable work — personal work, instead 
of practising, as we do. on a large scale, scientific, historical, 
geographical, and linguistic psittaciam. This would be the 
sorest way of making a whole nation \n!s,ftVv\^CT*i ^fsav 'vSaa 
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top to the bottom of the ladder, and of eeeing that each 
individual is placed in the category which is assigned him 
by his mental capacity. 

The association for the reform of secondary edncation 
puts in the front rank of its programme those profeasionB 
which make the " material prosperity of a nation," but there 
is no mention of that intellectTial and moral prosperity, or of 
that literary and scientific greatness, without which, indeed, 
no nation can be either powerful or influential, and without 
which even its industries cannot exist and prosper tor long. 
They are evidently inspired in this programme by M. 
Frary's economic doctrine. He divides the professions into 
the productive and unproductive, and then clasaea among 
the latter magistrates, teachers, writers, doctors, and artists. 
These men "add nothing to the wealth of the country." 
So Hugo, Paateur, Claude Bernard, Trouseeaa, and Ndlaton. 
are unproductive and " parasites " ! Those who build rail- 
ways are productive, bat the inventors of railroads are 
unproductive. 80 the confessed aim of education la to he 
material and economic utility — in a word, the production of 
wealth. Well I even from this false and narrow point of 
view the theory is untenable, for the very profe'wions stamped 
as " sterile " are precisely those which contribute most to 
the scientific, industrial, and commercial supremacy of a 
nation. Germany, which they give us as a model, is a 
country of professors, of sauants, of men of erudition, of 
writers, etc. To suppose that a nation can prosper without 
the movement of lofty scientific and literary speculation, ia 
to forget the most elementary truths of history and political 
economy. • 

■ In IB8O there vu ■■■ attempt to intTodnoa three croln into cksrictl 

iogtrnction — priniiry, internifldiste, and higher ncondar; initmetion — > i 

«a«h itage to bii complete in itseir. So, to encourage parents to apiid their I 

children to the Ijceuois, thej gave them the optinn of withdrawing thent I 

at the end of every throe years, always with B " complet* inatruotioD of 1 

iti kind." Nowadays this usociation ti'nmpets a, similar system, Tiirthra \ 
ageravsted by bifuroation, Ylnt eycle : French instruction, called 
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UNITY IS SECONDARY EDUCATION. HO 

Bat does this imply that no attention shoulcl be paid to 
the raanufacturiug, agricultural, and commercial professionB ? 
No ; bnt young men doBtined for these professions may be 
divided into two cat^orieB ; First, those who are well off 
and able to look forward to the higher lines of manu- 
facturing or commercial life, in which, I repeat, the liberal 
spirit is every whit as necessary as in the acknowledged 
" liberal " profeasious. Young people in this categoiy may 
and ought to receive a complete and classical training. In 
what way can it be injurious to them ? Because it does not 
give a sufficiently prominent position to science ? Bat we 
clearly understand that a good liberal education will require 
from every pupil a sound knowledge of mathematics and 
physics ; for all other sciences the choice is left between the 
various applied sciences. Is it not enough to approach 
technical subjects when the whole time is free ? The future 
head of a sngar-rehuery or of a great dyeing business will 
have plenty of time for his chemistry. The future head of 
a manufactory will have time to pursue the study of 

EecoDdary, but reall; primary, with the addition of modera languages, 
hot no Utin or Greek. Second cycle : sbont the age of twrUe or thirteen 
a aolomn decision ii laten like that of Hercules between the two ways. Bnt 
three wtye are offered ; classics fur thuse who hare the courage to derote 
themselvea to them and winh to pursue that study for some years ; modem 
hnmanltiee; and fioaliy acientitic humanities, into which the masa of the 
gtnilents will throng. In other words, three distinct sections ; or, strictly 
■peaking, more then three, for they tall us tbM higher seaindary educatioD 
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I speaking, more than three, for they tall us tbM higher seaindary educatioD ^^H 

"would he ramified according to requirements and resources" into ^^^| 

"several briBches preparatory for the faculties, into great Ittorar; or ^^^| 

scientific schools, and into the higher schools of commerce and agricul- ^^^| 

tai'e." Thii would be specialisation with a Tengeance, from fourteen ^^H 

year* of age oDwardu, that is to say, H. Fortoul's bifurcation raised to ^^H 

I do not know what power, superadded to the cycles of 1S80. And then ^^M 

they conclude as follows: "This conununi'ty of edacation would be the ^^^| 

safeguard of the unity of society 1 " ^^* 
In fact, we are threatened with the progressive parcelling out of 

nnk of liberal iostmction. It follows that, on the one hand, classics will 

I be Inwerrd, and, od the other hand. Do really professional and practical ^^^_ 

system will be organized. _ ^^^H 
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mechanice,' And bow can we at the lycenm enter into the 
subject of dyeinff or weaving ? We can only give a sound 
general instraction, not merely Bcientific, but literary and 
philosophical. If means do not permit, a student will 
simply refuse this training. And even in the case of those 
yonag men whose means are limited, and who have to go 
out early into life, a sound general training is still necesBa 
althongh not so extended in scope, requiring fewer years for j 
completion, and in fact inferior to the other. Thk want ii 
filled by the German Reahchule to which the " special " I 
instruction in France should correspond .j" 

The programme of modern humanities is a tisane of con- 1 
tradictiona. They say there are too many humanists, and I 
yet they wish to create new humanities for the majority. 
There are too many applicants for posts in the public 
aervice, and yet they wish to increase the numbers of the I 
throng by manufacturing humanities at " contract prices." 
There are too many " hachelora," and yet they are going to 1 
create a fresh baccalauriat of French classical inatmction — 
simply to humour the vanity of parenta and children— 
easier than its predecessors, and giving, as is intended, the 
same privileges as the existing degree, opening the same I 
careers, giving access to the public service and to State 
Bchoola, and finally, arousing the ambition of every student. 
If there are too many " ijachelors," why not make the 
examination more severe in those points connected with the 
foundations of the humanities ? why not establish severe , 

* M. Maneuvrier, nn aid boy at the Ecole NonnHk, is, 1 believe, at ths | 
h«Hl of a grent mnDnractor;, wbich does not prevent him rrom writing 
remarkable books on eilncatian. M. Dezeimeiris, an aicellent Greek 
ichalar, aad a correEpoiiiieiit of the Academie des nucripHom et dei Mlei 
hiirea, recently eboired the Minister of AgricultuTe, in his rineyard at 
Bordelaii, the effect of rational pruning on the pbyllniera. Gre^k doea 
not therefore prevent "viae-cnlture." JUr. Ruby is an example of this in 
England (TV-V 

t Special in its object, (his system would be also general in the senss 
Hut It would be content with general noti una on thedifferent manufactur- 
ing and agricultural professions, without thereby being so detailed as to b« ' 
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i examinations in the lyceam, and tlius eliminate the 
'& and the incapable ? That is the real remedy. Nor la 
this all ; we hear of true modern " humauitieB," of a 
"liberal" edncntion apart from all profeeeional reqnire- 
menta, having all the characteristics of a clasaical training, 
with the some end of " mental culture " in view ; and in 
the nest breath we hear that agriculture, mannfactnreB, and 
commerce are all kept in view. These Btatements have to 
be reconciled. And besides, in what respect will modem 
humanities be a better preparation for the profcBsiona, if, as 
is said, these hnmanities can only give a really general 
culture, classical in fact, and " in no way special and pro- 
fessional " ? 1b ignorance of Latin and the substitution of 
German and English exereises a sufficient guarantee of 
preparation for commerce, of the acquisition of the genina 
of commerce and agriculture ? " Oh 1 but we shall include 
book-teeping in the programme." What I is the unity of 
secondary instruction to be sacrificed to book-keeping ? is 
your so-called general culture to be subordinated to the 
requirements of an office or of a bank ? If yon are in sach 
a Imrry to teach your children book-keeping — which can be 
learned in a few weeks — ^let them have special leasona in 
keeping accounts, or let thera have a complementary course 
at the lycenm. Let us look a little closer at the programme 
of our present special instruction, which has a better claim 
than " modern humanities " as a preparation for industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural life, and let iia see in what it 
prepares for it. Classical instruction contains all that is 
comprised in special instruction. In both programmes there 
is the same course of French literature, literary history, 
general history, geography, mathematics, mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, natural history, and modem languages. Nothing 
is wanting but the elements of political economy, law, and 
book-keeping. Classical instruction is therefore more justi- 
fied than Fontaine's hero in saying — 

"S'iUnfaat faire suHnt afin que Ton ma flatts, 
Cela n'eit pas tieo malalte." 
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As for the programmea of French instrnction put forward, 
there is nearly aa great a medley of the different subjecte as 
in the present classical programmea. With the exception of 
a few differences in detail in the proportion of the different 
Bciencea, the science snbjects appear in the aame order aa 
in the classical course. The only essential difference is the 
sabstitution of a second modem language for Latin, So we 
are saved by adding Goethe's " Faust " to Shakespeare's 
" Hamlet," instead of the " ^neid " 1 And for this mag- 
niiieent result secondary education is to be turned upside 
down, classical training is to be disorganized, and to be 
asphyxiated by a rareflcation of ita environment. Instead 
of all learning Latin and one modem language chosen by 
themselves, our children will leara a fundamental modem 
language and a complementary modem language. 

What essential diversity of aptitudes will be thus satisfied ? 
What minds are unsuited to Latin and English, and anited 
to German and English ? I repeat that the whole system 
of modem humanities ia a mass of contradictions— it is a 
general, special, a disinterested utilitarian system of instruc- 
tion. Tour so-called claaaieal instrnction, like the bat in 
the fable, can say, " I am general, liberal, literaiy, and 
poetical,— look at my wings I I am special, indostrial, 
commercial, agricultural, — look at my feet I " 
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CHAPTER II. 

MODBSN LANOUAOEa AND LITERATURE. 

Thb coroer-stone of the edifice that onr reformera are on 
the point of conBtmcting is inBtructioii in modern langu^es. 
" Now that modern idioms are ciystallized, why should they 
not be Bubstitnted for the dead languages P " In this 
Bummary manner the question is solved by a simple query, 
without any reference to history or the essential elements of 
our national literature and of our national spirit. They 
quite forget that there are not merely pedagogic, but 
historical and patriotic, reasons why France, a neo-Latin 
nation, largely owing to its connection with Latin literature 
the hereditary qualities of its own tongue, of its own litera- 
ture, of its taste, of its national art, and of its national 
spirit, does not sever its last link with classical antiquity by 
the sacrifice of Latin in the instruction of the " lettered " 
classes. I have shown in the preceding pagCB that the 
simultaneouB atndy of Latin and French is the means of 
intellectual and aesthetic education most appropriate to the 
spirit of our youth. Finally, I showed that there were 
international i-eaaooB ; when Germany and England retain 
with jealous care not only Latin but Greek, it woald be 
imprudent from the patriotic point of view to launch our 
secondary education on such an adventurous career, to take 
away its historical "hinge," bo to speak, its traditional 
unity, and at the same time its bond of kinship with other 
countries. To counterbalance such grave considerations as 
these, the study of modern langui^es must offer exceptional 
advantages. Let us now examine their reai ftiiM£Sk\;v;feN%!l(as.. 
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I shall, first of all, lny down the principle that there are 
two ways of learning a language — the literary, and the 
utilitarian. In the firat case, we do nob propose to speak 
the language, and therefore do not propose to remember 
words in cooamon use ; we treat it as the language of poets, 
which the majority hear and do not speak. In other words, 
we study it as an object of art. What is of importance, 
then, is not so much the nsual sense of words, or the real 
and sometimes common things they express, but the literary 
value of the terms and their associations, and therefore the 
ideas and human sentiments they express. In art and 
literature espresaioo is everything, words of themselves are 
of no account. The literary study of a language is not a 
mere instrument of knowledge, but an instrument of art, 
of conception, of style, and therefore of intellectual and 
resthetic education. They propose in this new system to 
teach the modem langu^es as literatnre ; but, in the first 
place, who will teach them ? Foreigners who are bat little 
conversant with the subtleties of the French language, or 
Frenchmen aa little conversant with foreign languages. 
Besides, in instruction in modern languages, the tendency to 
utilitarianism is almost irresistible. English and German 
are too contemporary in character, too commercial and 
industrial to easily become objects of Eesthetic taste and 
pure literature. The temptation to ntiHtarianisra will be 
universal and ince^ant. The fact is that modem langu^es 
are only learned so that the learner may speak them, that is, 
they are learned for a practical purpose. This difficult task 
will absorb all their efforts, and after learning modern 
languages some eight or nine years, what do onr boys from 
the lycenms know ? A teacher of English or German has so 
many pupils in a class and so many classes to teach that it 
is impossible for him to teach English or German to snch a 
number, nor can he even teach them to read those languages 
fluently. The result is that our hoys know no more English 
or German than they know of Latin or Greek. All that can 
he done or ought to be done is to give them a sound 
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H grammatical training, and familiarize them with the ordinary 

H vocabalary of the laugiiage, so that they can take up the 

■ subject more Berioualy when compelled to do so. They can 
H onl; leani how to epeak it, ia fact, aft«r reaideace abroad, 
B or by daily intercourse with foreignera," The net result ia 

that the literary study of Latin will have been sacrificed for 
a knowledge of foreign languages that will be neither 
literary nor commercial. Neither Apollo nor Mercury will 
be satisfied. 

I If we read M, Bosaert's report on the irstrnction in 

modem languages, we shall recognize that they cannot be 
" equivalent " to the classics in education. According to 
M. Boasert, the first point is pronunciation. From the 
beginning tha spoken word " must alwaya precede the written 
word." First the teacher says to his cluss fai/ier or vaier, 
and makes a few, " or even all the boya together," repeat it 
mechanically after him. Then and only then ia the word 
written on the blackboard. In words of several ayllables 
they are to master the accentuated ayllable first, because it 
ia the " soul " of the word, the only part that foreigners lay 
stress upon, " From the master's lips " the boy must learn to 
read. Besides, the ball is set rolling with the learning of 
common and familiar words. Then esereises, practical 
exercises, are " essential ; " translation into French ia of 
secondary moment, because here "no longer German and 
English, but the mother tongue, is the object in view." 
Then they most try to " converse " in English and German, 
In a word, the object of this " classical " instruction ia the 
" conversation manual," which will become the Bible of the 
modern lyceuras, " Few people in these days will maintain," 
says M, Bossert, " that Latin is learned for the purpose of 
improving our knowledge of French "—a narrow and, in my 
opinion, a diapntable statement. " If the same mle were to 
1)6 applied to modern languages," he continues, "it would 
be far better to banish them from the carriculum." This 

boy dwtinsd (qi ^.'o.t. "lai^ast 
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good advice is worth Doting. One of two things will happen ; 
either the boys will leam to epeak and read the modem 
IftDguages fluently, and then the fluent reading of foreign 
texts will have no greater pedagogic value than the reading 
of works in the mother tongue ; or, the boys will treat the 
modern languages as they treat the dead languages, and, 
then, what is the gain ? " Tes, what I " says M. Bosaert, 
"plonghing laboriously through the conjugations and de- 
clensiouB of the Germanic languages, learning one's bearings 
in the wilderness of construction, in the thick parts of a 
vocabulary, to find at the end of all this labour nothing 
more than a new term of comparison with the mother 
tongue I That would certainly be, in Shakespeare's phrase, 
' Much ado about nothing.' " And all this would only teach 
you one language. You cannot hope to know at once Eng- 
lish for the sake of reading Shakespeare, German for Goethe, 
Italian for Dante, and Spanish for Cervantes. Why, then, 
give up the languages and the literature from which the 
French language and literature have sprung ? If there are 
any nations who ought not to banish Latin from secondary 
education, the neo-Latin races should certainly not, prepared 
as they are by their own language to assimilate Latin. 

There is much astonishment and lamentation that foreign 
languages are so little known and used in France. In 
Germany, they say, French is studied to some purpose from 
the commencement of school-life, and English from the 
time the boy reaches the fourth class from the bottom of the 
achool. Yes I but that is becaoBe Latin prepares the 
Germans for the study of French (the language nearest to 
the classics), while German itself makes the study of English 
easier. Shnilarly, the English boy who has learned Latin 
easily picks up French, and finds it no great effort to leam 
German. In France, on the contrary, how difiicult it is to 
learn German and English I Latin, however, offers us no 
great difficulties. Italian and Spanish, which are of very 
little use to us, would be as easy to us as French is to 
Italians and Spaniards. It is nob so long ago since men of 
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letters and the clergy spoke Latin, which proves that' it is a 
langn^e that can be easily acquired. There is no reason, 
therefore, for anppressing Latin because it is very difficult, 
to replace it by German and English which present ahnoat 
as much difficulty as Greek. 

The facility with which children learn a language, and 
learn it without the gramniar, hE^ been much exaggerated. 
No doubt, if a child is entrusted to a foreign nurse or to a 
foreign governtaa it is natural enough that it should pick up 
the ordinary words and phrases that are necessary to under- 
stand others and to be understood ; but that is almost all 
the chUd does, and it will not go much further. Do you 
expect, M. Prary was asked, to supply the lyceums with 
English and German nurses ? A child only learns a foreign 
language as it learns its mother tongue — if it is compelled 
to do so by necessity. If you do not place boys at school in 
this situation, in all but a few very rare exceptions you will 
be unable to teach them to speak English and German well — 
unless, indeed, you call the use of a hundred or so of words 
and current phrases speaking a language. And what is the 
intellectual value of such periodic repetition ? ■ 

I may add that modem languages do not constitute a 
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unified fljBtem of instruction becanae they differ, not only in 
natnre, but in utility. The languages uaeful to savants 
are; (1) German; (2) English. The literary languages 
Me: (1) Eaglish;* (2) Italian; and (3) Germau-f The 
commercial langu^ea most osefnl to the French are: (1) 
English ; (2) Spanish. It follows that modern languages 
are an object of apecial courses of study essentially varying 
with the end in view, and therefore acceasoiy and sub- 
ordinated to more fundamental subjects. Imagine the 
anarchy that would ensue where some learned English, others 
German, others Spanish, others Italian, others Arabic — it 
would be a regular Tower of Babel. And yet the boy must, 
on entering acbool-Ufe, choose one of these modem langu^es 
without knowing with any certainty whether it is the 
language be will require in later years. 

In fact, the German and English literatures, however 
admirable they may be, have not, in general, the classical 
qualities, and are especially deficient in those qualities which 
harmonize with the qualities of the French race. Imagina- 
tion in its freest, moat capricious, widest, and most unbridled 
expression is predominant in them. And with this imagina- 
tion is conjoined passion — ^vioient and brutal passion. Look 
at Shakespeare. There is far too much inequality, and in 
hia noblest work tar too mnch profundity and subtlety, far 
too httle juvenility for our young people. Dante is too 
subtle and too passionate ; Goethe is too scientific and 
makes too much display of his science. They are therefore 
not classical to French children. There is only a century 
of German literature, and it is somewhat forced, exhibiting 
a kind of pedantry in sentiments and ideas. Bom in the 
struggle against foreign influence, it is still animated by the 
spirit of that struggle. It is, as M, Darmesteter rightly 
says, the creation of patriots who said, " We want a poetry 
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of onr own." German literatnre, like Germany itself, is 
a prodact of volition, and it is unfortunate that the heart of 
Germany Bhonld beat with such a sentiment. " The real 
poetiy of Germany has foond a refuge in its philosophy — 
' Faust ' — and in its mnsic." • 

We are told that we shall find in modern literature " a 
purer and more refined morality than in our own." f But 
is it 80 certain that Shakespeare is not so coarse as TirgQ ? 
And however admirable may be, for example, the episode of 
Francesca in the " Inferno," or rather, eiactly because it is 
so admirable, is a poetic picture of love suitable reading for 
the young ? Will the sight of Paolo and Francesca carried 
off to eternal torment, clasped for ever in each other's arms, 
be enough to inspire the young with a dread of hell, or with 
a horror of forbidden passion ? If we glance over the 
official programmes of modem languages, it will be seen that 
education by modern languages means education by novels. 
Here are all Walter Scott's novels, with all their countless 
heroines, " at the option of the candidate," as the programme 
puts it ; here are " David Copperfleld," " A Cbriatmas 
Carol," " Nicholas Nickleby," " The Vicar of Wakefield," 
"SUaa Mamer," "The Mill on the Floss," and "Adam 
^ede ; " Auerhach's " Professor's Wife," Freytag's " Soil 
und Haben," etc. The laws of suggestion are nowadays 
recognized and placed on a scientific footing ; these stories 
of love and seduction with their long train of heroines, from 
the lovely Jewess in " Ivanhoe," to Marguerite in " Faust," 
are a continual " suggestion," especially when the scene is laid, 
not in the improbable realm of mythology, but in our own 
modern environment, in the street where the students in 
" Faust " run after the girls, in Marguerite's bedchamber, 
or at Hetty's rendezvous. A mother will not place " Faust" 
in the hands of her child without uneasiness. If we want 
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to respect the Datnral and peaceful evolation of yonthfal < 
faculties, we must continne our demand for a sound and 
simple Instruction based upon the broad and noble ideas of 
Tacitna, or Cicero, or Virgil, instead of introducing children 
— as M. Lockroy proposed when he was Minister of Public 
Instruction — to the most complex literatures of civilization, 
and placing in their hands " Shakespeare, Tennyson, and i 
Shelley," whom the English themselves scarcely understand.* ] 
The study of modern literatures — tempestuous and passionate 
as they are — is not only but moderately healthy for minds 
in the process of formation, but it would have a very un- 
fortunate effect upon the preaervabion of the original 
qualities of the French language, which are mainly Latin. 
It is wise to furnish a younp; man with forms of language 
and style more stable than those of our own days, in which 
school succeeds school with startling rapidity, according to 
the fashion, or the philosophical system in favour; in this 
tempest, as it were, we are running the risk of losing pure 
French; our language may lose its beautiful lucidity and 
intellectual transparency. There is already quite enough 
fermentation in French literature ; we have symbolists 
and extreme naturalists in plenty, without precipitating the 
dissolntion of our Uterature by an education which is a 
medley of English, German, Italian, Spanish, and Arabic j 
Painters, sculptors, and musicians are not trained by the | 
Btndy of the most recent and most refined works of art, but 
by the study of those that afford the mont classical qualities 
of form, style, and composition. Without these funda- 

• Dining the life of lioberi Browning a society was fonnei 
hsying an it« preaident Furniral, the emiDent philologist, for 
ciplniolDg and interpieting Browcing. The Rev. T. P. Kirtmnn, 'in hi( j 
iiiBugnral addres*, became uointeDtionally epigrammatio when he dirided I 
the poet's works into two clasaet — those that are auderslood and those nsl 1 
understood. ■■ Where Browning is obscure, it is from eiceas of light." 
Tennyson, too, though alive, hu his scholiasts and commeLnlators, who 1 
atndy what is obscure in him, and delight in the unintelligible. But tha I 
French need no tcholiasti u yet for plecei like Victor Hugo's " la Boach* 1 
d'Ombre." ■ 
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mental qualities there can be no great art, and on theRe all 
else BhouJd be grafted. We must study Raphael and Da 
Vinci, Bacb and Mozart, Phidias and Praxiteles, When tbe 
education of artiats abandons this tradition, onr snperiority 
in art and in artistic industries will very soon have vanished. 
When the Uterary classes abandon Latin, our literary glory 
will soon have passed away. 

It has been asserted that a classical education is "an 
education of old men," On the contrary, education by men 
of modem literatnre, by Goethe, Heine, Byron, Shelley, 
De MuBset, will make our yonth old before its time, and will 
tnm out young men who are not jonng, who are disillnaioned, 
refined, subtle, and sceptical — in a word, decadents. Youth 
is only to be found in young, simple, and straightforward 
literatures, not in those that liave grown old and complex, of 
which the real value escapes those who have had no classical 
training. So in mnaic, which are young, — Wagner, Chopin, 
Schumann, or Bach, Haydn, and Mozart ? Will a child 
understand the deep melancholy of Schumann or Chopin ? 
If he does he is to be pitied. Far better to bring up our 
youth in the serene school of those who are called " the old 
masters," and who are in reality the young. In all things 
it is best to begin at the beginning. 

Some people believe that the classical spirit can be suffi- 
ciently communicated by translations ; this also is a mistake. 
Translations are better than nothing for the weaker sex, who 
only receive the education of " amateurs," hut young lads 
whose education is essentially active, must translate for them- 
selves ; the labour of translation is of more importance than 
the text translated. Partisans of the system of translations 
imagine that the important thing is the intrinsic value and 
the subject-matter of the " iEneid," or of the " Epistles " 
of Horace ; but what is a translation of the " ^neid," and 
how is it superior to any modem work ? The value of 
classical works lies in their execution, in their fundamental 
simplicity, and in their perfection of form. Depth and 
form are absolutely inseparable in them, aoi 'A Si ^■wjas^ 
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because of those characteristics that theae works are classical. 
Virgil translated is but a tenth-rate poet. Tranalationa 
should bo used by the teacher as a compteiueDt to the 
personal esertiou of the pupils on fragmentary passages, to | 
give them an idea of the whole, but the systematic and I 
regular substitution of translations for texts would be h 
bastardizing of classical studies. Where translations are all 
that is required ia in the modern languages they propose 
to substitute for the dead languages. In modem works, 
depth is of more account than form, and up to a certain 
point is of itself enough. In prose, the modem " classics " 
which figure on the programmes are nearly all novels ; now, 
we may as well read " Soil und Haben " in French as in. 
German ; little will be lost, and there is even some ad- 
vautaffe to be gained, thanks to the peculiar qualities of our 1 
language. It is true that a translation is not a faithful 
reproduction of Shakespeare or Goethe ; but, after all, the 
reading of such translations widens the lesthetic horizon. 
On the other hand, their style ia not exactly what should 
be set up as a model to youth. Fancy a child wanting to 
ape Shakespeare ! Risum teneatis, amid. 

It is said — We shall give as compensation a sound French J 
education to a large number, Tou will be no nearer doing;! 
this than if you gave a large number a sound training 
Greek and Latin. If your concern is the majority, you will I 
have to lower the standard of Anglo-&erman-Frcnch instmc- 
tiou, just as in the case of Greek-Latin-French instruction. 
If, on the other hand, you do not trouble yourself about 
the majority — and there you will be right — you will soon 
find the ordinary strata reappearing ; you will get in French 
— as in Latin and Greek— the lazy, the mediocrities, the 
" dry husks." They will know no Latin, and they will know 
their mother tongue none the better for that, assuming that 
they will know it even as well — an assumption opposed to 
the experience of ages. In vain will the standard of clasaical 
French instruction— of special instruction, to call it by its 
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true name — be raised ; a high standard will never be reached. ^^M 

You will he IncesaaDtly kept back by the nature of boja and ^^H 

masters alike. You will have a multitude, aa intellectual ^^M 

pleba, aa it were, who will compel you to attend closely to ^H 

them, and to watch over their immediate interests, aa ^H 



happens in all too exclusively democratic and popular 
governments, in all caaes where the anffrage is too direct 
and too nniveraal. A whole nation will drag you down, 
when you wish to look at things from a loftier and broader 
point of view. Tou will be like a captive balloon. What- 
ever you do, a system of French instruction mnst mean 
practical, utilitarian instruction, acientific, technical, pro- 
feaaional iratruction. The prospectus of the " Association for 
the Reform of Secondary Instniction " gives a fresh proof of 
this, for there is no mention in it of anything but industry 
and commerce. When you wish to cuitivate the beautiful 
for its own sake, masters and boys will cry in chorus, 
" What is the use of it ? It is neither modem enough, 
scientific enough, nor practical enough." The wolf of science 
will pounce upon the aheepfold of literature, and will soon 
have devoured ita inoffenaive occupants. Soon it will be 
mathematically demonstrated that not only Horace and 
Vii^il, but Bacine and MoliSre are " old fogies." Your 
very masters will have to more or leas conform to the 
nniveraal spirit of exclusively French, acientific, and modem- 
language " amateurism ; " you will rarely succeed in making 
them men of letters, philosophera, or disinterested navanis. 
Once you write on the door of the lyceum, " Here we only- 
teach what is useful to modern society," you will rarely find 
a teacher, a parent, or a pupil untainted by the utilitarian 
spirit. And what pure metal can defy the touchstone of 
utilitarianiam ? What use is Latin ? No more use than 
the Venus of Milo. But what use ia history, and what is 
the use of my knowing that Louis XIV., the Ultramarine, 
son of Charles the Simple, reigned from 936 to 9o4, and 
was all his life engaged in fnaitlesa war ? What ia the xaft. 
of 30 much geography ? Why need 1, aa TiJi:Sw>\ %'(i.'^%,'*»i3>"« 
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all about the carutl Mariine and ita navigation 
have to do is to trust myself to the boatman." What is the 
uee of geology, if I am never to be engaged in mining 
That idle lad^ at school, or that even a paterfamilias should 
mtike such fine excuses as these, is, after all, natural enongh ; 
but should the State make them for them ? The State 
wishes to democratize instruction by its " French instruc- 
tion," and the result most inevitably be the lowering of the 
vei7 standard it sets ap. The new so-called " classical " 
system will never be anything but the " bastard of tha 
lycenm and of the primary school." As for the ilite of 
claasical'boys, they will soon be i-educed to rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto (let me seize the opportunity of a Latin quota- 
tion while there is a Frenchman left who can nnderstand 
it). The true interest of democracies is not to democratize 
everything, to reduce everything to a dead — to a plebeian — 
level. 

It is constantly urged that modem hnmanitiea must 
respond to a legitimate want, because so many pupils 
eventually take up a course of " special " instrnction, and 
their numbers will probably increase with the advent of the 
new system. The retort is obvious — Offenbach and Pierre 
Lecocq must be administering to a legitimate want because 
crowds flock to " La Belle H41fine " and to " La Fille de 
Madame Angot " (and I may add to bnll-fighta). By 
lowering the standard of art or of the curricula, you may be 
snre you are satisfying some wants; but it remains to bo 
•seen if they are the noblest. 

Besides, " special " instruction has only succeeded where 
its success was to be expected, i.e. in the three firat years of 
the course; after the third year, the boys leave. Ita red 
rdie is to give moderate iustruction to those who have in a 
few years to betake themselves to one of the industrial pro- 
fessions. This M. Dumy perfectly understood. 

We also find the " wishes of the parents " placed in the 
foreground. But a State like France, the depository at 
the honour of the country, cannot abandon to its parents 
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the effective and practical direction of instruction. Parents I 
Are they, as a rale, competent to judge ? In the matter of 
instructiDg and bringing ap their chilJroQ they are too 
often but " children of a larger growth." Will the average 
father look at the qnestion from the standpoint of the 
interests of nationality and of the race ? Will he trooble 
his head about the recruiting or the preservation of the 
inteilectnal ilite, the selection to be effeot«d, the national 
traditions to be maintained, and the progress to be ensured 
therewith, or, finally, the competition with our neighbonrs, i.e. 
what may be called the international interests of education ? 
It wonld be almost as foolish to consult parents on the roh of 
Greek and Latin, or of philosophy in secondary education, on 
the comparative valne of literatare and science in education, 
as it would be to consult the children. Take journalists, 
men of letters and science, the members of the academies of 
science and medicine, or even the ministers themselves, how 
many are competent to express an opinion in matters con- 
nected with education ? A. savant is reported to have said, 
in a full sitting of the Acad6mie de MMecine, " (Jreek is 
no use to surgeons or phyBicians, therefore it should be snp- 
pvessed." A senator also remarked, " We want men for our 
industries and for agriculture, theref(yre Latin must be 
suppressed." One minister wanted to restore classics, 
another at the Sorbonne eulogized modern languages. 
There is nothing to equal the chaos in pedagogy but the 
chaos in politics. Let the government propose to parents 
and childi-en an expeditious system, comprising the mother 
tongne, modern languages, and science, with a matriculation 
and a guarantee of admission to the civil service, and 
parents will blindly place their chOdren under this appa- 
rently «s^j(? sptem; the children will be delighted; they 
will not be kept bo long at school; they will escape the 
Latin and Greek they are at present expected to learn up to 
the age of tifteen or sixteen ; French, English, and Gennan 
will be the only languages in their curriculum, and, from a 
distance, will seem easy to them; aui t.\ie^ ■^'^ cttlwiiai^^'^y* A 
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taught scieQces which will be occasioaall)' tediom enough, 
but which appear to be necessary for subsequent bread- 
winning. Well and good ; let us dispose of our academic 
honours at as cheap a rate as possible. Prima vivere, d 
non philosophari. 

But shaU we have fostered the scientific spirit, as some 
anticipate ? Not in the least. The utilitarians are on the , 
wrong track even from this point of view, in trying to I 
substitute for Latin humanities a system in which science j 
mnst eventually assume the greatest prominence. ~ 
obtain by selection the best engineers, mechanics, physicists, ' 
strategists, administrators, etc., the surest way, as we learn 
from the experience of ages, is to, first of all, train the best ] 
scholars, minds steeped in literature and the artistic sense. 
If we pass in review the most illiKtrious of recent savants, 
we shall find that they were all good scholara — Clande 
Bernard, Pasteur, and Berthelot, as well as Laplace, Biot, 
Amp6re, and Cuvier. If the taste for literature, art, and 
philosophy did not persist in a certain number, we should 
see theoretical science — true science — checked in its pro- 
gress, and then in its torn apphed science must decay. We 
must not therefore sacrifice to a particular and snperficial 
utility the deepest and most fruitful forces of the human 
race ; it is the men of letters, poets, artists, and the silvei-- 
tongned — all, in fact, who cherish the sense of the beautiful 
— who make savant* possible, and prepare the way for 
scientific discovery. If Greece had had no Homer, 
.^chyluB, Sopboclea, Demosthenes, or Phidias, she would i 
have had no Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, or Archimedes ; 
and she would have had no Alexander. If France had not J 
in the seventeenth century placed the humanities higher 1 
than scientific training in the education of her children, T 
she would not have had a Descartes or a Pascal. If | 
our forefathers had thought of nothing but teaching | 
their children the contents of the modem syllabus, and J 
80-called useful truths, they would have paralyzed scientific I 
discovery, the genius of which is also the genius of Jiieroll 
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pnranite, of the humanities, of the belles httres, and of the 
fine arts.* 

As we are asked for facta and reasons, it has been ascer- 
tained by nnmerouB observations in France, Germany, 
Belgium, and England, that those boys who have received a 
classical training are on the average superior to those who 
have only received a "modern" and scientific training. 
Dubois- Key mond states that boys at the gymnasiums who 
take up classics, even when of average ability, even when 
they have only done Latin and Greek grammar, are superior 
to the lads in the " special " schoola to which boya frona the 
Smlschulen who have not learned Latin arc admitted. And 
in Germany the Eealschulm — even those of the second class 
— do not as in France simply represent the waifs and strays 
from classical instmction ; many young and clever lads 
destined for the higher paths in some industrial occupation 
choose the Bmlschulen ; now, according to Dubois-Reymond, 
they are always inferior.^ So according to statistics, which 



maoy innoTntiona, aajs on thia point: "Whiit 1 fear, and what I shall 
resist u fur SB I can, it that science ii taking s fatal rerenge on literatnre. 
I see this reactionary tendency growine i" deliberative assemblies, and 
perhaps my own just demands and those of my friends Aave contributed to 
increase its power. Bnt if great faalts hare been committed, that is no 
reason why greater blunders ehall be perpetrated. In a word, do not let 
us despise the itienl becnnBe the oEefiil hHS been too oftea neglected; the 
eolture of the beantirul, respect for the not-useful, and the loTe of the 
ideal mnat inspire the youthful mind. Now, there is only one way of 
attaining this reaalt — hj a good literary culture " (" Le;oDS et discoon," 
2Dd edit., p. 334). 

t One of our most eminent critics, before his conneetion with the 
Semie des Deux Mondes, was on the staff of the ^oole Nonnale Sup^rieure, 
and taught French literature to the pupils at the College Chaptal and at 
the same time to the mathematical' students at the Lycfc Louis-la-Giand 
and the College Sainte-Barbe. At Chaptal almost every hoy passed 
through his hands, as he took each class at some time or other during the 
week, and in thia way he knew tbe boys ia aii clasaes, of enurse of varying 
ages. Now, says M. Bruneti^re, "I feel, after this eiperienee gained 
iinrter eiceptional conditions, that for opening the mind and for general 
development, for a knowledge of our own tongue, and Cot Uw™^ i^-^. 
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with geography and mechanics are the order of the day, the 
Btudy oF ancient langoages and literatures is the beat adapted 
to develop the fiiudameotal faculties which give the impulse 
to the scientific facoltiea. This can be easily exphiined. 
The children who are learning Greek and Latin are raised 
above all the utilitarian intei'esta developed by the stndy of 
modem languages ; their final examination is further off ; 
and their only motive in achool-hfe is to work for the sake 
of working, or to do nothing at all. Now they all work 
more or less at certain hours. And in what does this work 
consist ? In translation from French into Latin or Greek, 
and vice versa ; reflection on the sense and comparative 
value of terms, on the accnracy and elegance of expressions 
— in a word, the making a purely literary and disinterested 
use of the dead languages, a use opposed to that of the 
modem languages which are learned for the sake of speaking 
them. How could these intellectual gynanastics do other than 
produce superior results, attested as they are by statistics ? 

Of course, genius will manifest itself in special or in 
primary instruction, jost as we meet with incapacity in 
classical instmction ; however, we must not consider the 
individuals, hat the general spirit developed by a system 
and the tradition it represents, and, in particular, the rela- 
tion of that spirit to the preservation and progress of the 
national spirit. Even if in individual cases of competition 
the "modem" is better than the "classical" training, this 
would by no means prove that the new system could be 
generalized without danger to the country. The literary 
spirit, hitherto fostered in France by classical education, is 



ths bojs wbo inateafl of a clasaicsl training have raceirett a purely French 
education, with the aJditloa o! modem languages, are at least two ai ~ 
perhaps three jeant behind their fellows." At LDUis-le-Grand and Saioti 
Barbe, M. Bruaeti&re'a pupils had daoe Latin and Greek grammai only, 
and had nerer bad a thorough gruunding in that, inteading to deiota 
themaeWes at an early perioi eiclasively to mathematics. Here again ths 
superiority of even a little classical training was equally marked. These 
abaerratione agree with my own while I was engaged in teaching. 
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communicated to all as by a kind of contagion, even in 
"special" instructioii, and this spirit wil! persist for a 
certain number of years ; but dry up the classical springs, 
dull the intellectual environment of the rulino; claBHea, 
change the moral climate of the country, and France will 
soon be utihtarian and prosaic. In fact, when this cornea 
about, Prance will have ceased to have a moral and political 



It is constantly objected that women can receive an 
excellent education without Latin or Greek ; but how does 
the education that is successful in the case of girls help us 
when we are laying down the lines of an education for the 
majority of boys ? In the first place, girls are only half — 
and an original half — of the human race ; to assimilate 
them to boys, or vice versa, is to change the proportions in 
the terms of the problem ; it is not only altering the solu- 
tion, but actually changing the problem itself. In the 
second place, women take no great part in active life, in the 
struggle for existence ; they are not, like Iroys, under the 
pressure of immediate necessities for which the instruction 
in school prepares. It is the man who in time will establish 
and maintain the family. Similarly in the political organiza- 
tion of society, women have no directing action, they only 
exert an inBensible action, which comes under the head of 
influences ; but it does not fall to their lot to strike a deadly 
blow or to lead the van. This more passive than active 
rdls is found again in the domain of intellect, and only the 
moral domain escapes from it. 

Woman learns everything — ho to speak — by translation, 
even in science. She is, intellectually, a kind of mirror 
which reflects in a haphazard way images projected on it 
in an equally haphazard way. A liberal literary or scientific 
education is therefore rather a luxury than anecessity to her; 
she sees in such an education not a compulsory task or 
imposition, bat an honour that is paid her, and, as it were, 
a windfall. She takts up literature and science with the 
disinterested spirit of an amateur in the bea.x).^.\i'oi,*KiSi.*'a- 
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not exposed to the utilitarian interests which influence boys. 
Teach chemistry to girls, and they will be proud of learning 
it, they will be intereBted in experiments which have no 
bearing on their future duties, and they will be interested in 
them precisely because they have no bearing on the future. 
The laws of combuBtiou will in fact " amuse " them more 
than needlework and knitting. Hence the pleasure they 
take in learning it. Teach chemistry to boys ; at once they 
will ask if it is part of the work for their examinations, or 
if it is useful in their future career ; they have so many 
subjects to get up, that everything is referred to a utilitarian 
criterion. Chemistry will therefore lose almost all its ednea- 
tive value to them, to the advantage of its instructive and 
professional value. Teach modern languages or French 
literature to young girls, and you will find, as before, the 
docility of amateurs, an absence of industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural interests. Under aacb conditions, modern 
languages are of as much value to girls as Latin or Greek — 
perhaps of even more value. We are sure that they will 
study modem langu^es as literature, and not with a view 
to their utility in commercial life ; and as they are not 
(with few exceptions) overworked in the matter of hterary 
prodnction, the faults of the modems will not have a very 
unfortunate influence on their style. But if, on the other 
hand, intellectual and literary.discipline is relaxed for boys, 
we are preparing for the decadence of onr national art and 
literature. Utilitarian and pi-ofessional interestB only occur 
in the case of girls preparing for examination as teachers, 
etc., in short, in case of girls who have to earn their bread. 
There we get the counterpart of the storing up in the 
memory and of the scientific, historical, and geographical 
stupefaction which is called "preparation for the State 
schools." We surely do not wish to see such a state of 
things the rule among girls, or to prepare for ourselves as 
many " d6clufis6ea " as women " bachelors." 

Woman is more docile, and more accessible to the ideas 
and impressions transmitted to her, precisely because she is 
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not coDBciouH of a literary and Bcientific instruction on aa 
Bure a basis, or with as active or aa practical a scope as that 
given to the other sex ; she is especially guided by her 
artistic or moral instinct. The woman of to-day, by the 
relatively snperior instruction she receives, is the pupil not 
only of poets and noveliata, but also of any serioua author 
who does not sprinkle his pages with too many crabbed 
words (for scientific jargon is as repulsive to woman as 
Gfreek or Latin quotations). SimUarly, it is not proved that 
the majority of readers of works of literal^ or moral value 
ara not recruited from the weaker sex ; the men as a rule 
are too biray ; and then men's minds are made up, their 
ideas are retained with all the more force, because they have 
never had suspicion thrown upon them. Woman, who is 
not dogmatic, is naturally doubtfnl as far as anything 
hut her fundamental beUef is concerned ; she repeatedly 
examines and ponders over everything in the realm of ideas, 
and is not without subtlety. Hence it follows that by an 
appropriate education we may easily produce a kind of 
intellectual and moral atmosphere for woman, ambient air 
full of shades and graces, of delicacy and refinement — by 
which it is good for even man to find himself enveloped. 
But these qualities of the feminine mind are only valuable 
in the total result, and that from a general point of view. 
It is only an atmosphere, and the majority of lads want 
more precise edacation, a lesa maiUeable, less difTuse, and 
more virile state of mind, "Whatever career he may eventu- 
ally select, the young man should have a clear, determined, 
accurate, and concise mind. The' important thing to him 
is, therefore, not the passive reception of the sum-total of 
humanities contained in literature and science ; he must 
find things out for himself ; merely understanding is not 
enough ; he himself must produce and be " a somebody." 
It is no use simply showing him machinery, he must take it 
to pieces and put it together again, so that in his turn be 
may invent. Do not merely want him, like a woman, to 
have a kindly feeling for literature, scieuca, asA ««Sj-,\s<& 
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mate him develop his intellect by the recognized ciaBaical 
eserciseB, so aa eventually to be able to bring that intellect 
into play, and that in proportion to his worth, hia 
tendencies, and the literary or scientific work allotted to 
Mm. Man should communicate to woman what is beet in 
the intellectual world and in leathetica ; but before he can 
commnoicate it, he must first of all discover and acquire it. 
The education of girls is like their hohday tours, in which 
they see the sea, climb mountains, and ventnre to the edge 
of a precipice or on a glacier, but always on the express 
condition of being accompanied and guided step by step; 
whereas in the case of their brothers at the lyeeuma, even 
their mothers send them alone to discover the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The positions of boys and girls in the matter of education 
are in a measure oppteed under ordinary circumstances. In 
the one case mental initiative must be developed to aid 
production ; in the other — save in the great exceptions which 
occm: among women as well as among men — mental re- 
ceptivity must be cultivated. The ideal of woman's educa- 
tion from the purely intellectDal, literary, and scientific — I 
do not say moral — point of view, ie to have, ao to speak, a 
large number of planets well illumined by a borrowed light ; 
the ideal of man's education, to make as many suns as 
possible, small or great — and this we are far from doin^. 
In the moral order, women are, equally with men if not 
more than they are, foci of vivifying warmth and fertility ; 
hei* their rSle is so important that they may well rest 
content with it. 

The development of the sense of the beautiful and of the 
good in woman is of first importance ; her education should 
therefore be mainly moral and aasthetic ; she wiD transmit 
to her children by education or by heredity the same 
aesthetic or moral delicacy. As for the positive sciences, 
they should be taught to women so far as to develop the 
scientific sense which will protect them from superstition 
and prejudice. Women should have " clear views on every- 
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thing;" technical knowledge or knowledge involving too 
mnch detail they do not need. Details which overload the 
memory at the expense of the physical and intellectual 
health are far more harmful to woman than to man ; 
children are certain in the long run to suffer from the 
fatigue imposed upon the mother. 

Finally, it is said that girls, in their secondary education, 
receive a purely modem training, without Greek or Latin ; 
this is a pure illusion, and the truth is, they receive classical 
instruction second hand. They are saturated with Latin 
and Greek, although they know no word of either.* When 
a girl takes a pen in hand and tries to compose, she is 
subjected to the influence of classical traditions — ^although 
weak and indirect, as may be seen from her style. I must 
repeat that such an education is quite sufScient for a woman, 
but insufficient for a man. Applied to the stronger sex, it 
must eventually bring on intellectual and aesthetic sterility, 
because everything will become too contemporary, too 
utilitarian if scientific, too impressionist if aesthetic, and too 
little regulated by the discipline of the past. The lyceum 
will be like a conservatoire de musiqice et dSclamation, where 
they only study the most recent, agreeable, and immediately 
useful works, the work most likely to be successful not 
merely with the public of the Th64tre-Fran5aise or of the 
Op6ra, but with the public of the minor Parisian and 
provincial theatres. 

* They do, however, learn the elements of Latin in their last two years 
at school. 
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CHAPTER III. 



As early aa 1886 an attempt was made to induce the High 
Council of Public Instruction to agree to the transformation 
of " special " into classical French instruction. The draft 
scheme began with the following words : "The new instrnp- 
tion will be general and classical; it must he organized so 
as to respond to the new requirements of modem society, and 
so aa to attract to secondary " French " studies those who 
have neither the taste nor the leisure for a study of the 
dead languages." The High Council had no difficulty in 
seeing that the promoters wished to divert "special" 
instruction from the end assigned to it by its origin and by 
its name. Care was taken to state that the idea of an 
aaaimilation of " French " and " claesical " instruction waa 
untenable; "there is only one true classical instruction, viz, 
that based upon the study of the dead languages." All other 
instruction directed to the same ends by other means 
only be a sham " classical " instruction, which we certainly 
do not want. " Special " instruction must remain as at 
present — ^practical and utilitarian in tendency. It should 
be directed solely with a view to forming the class of mind 
required by indostry, commerce, and agi-iculture. But the 
council waa bo unpardouably weak and hnprudent as to 
allow the final examination to rank as a baccalanreat ; and 
the minister, on consultation with his colleagues, agreed to 
consider this baccalaurdat as equivalent to, or even in some 
cases superior to, the rest in the entrance to a liberal career, 
or to posts in the civil service. This made the protest of 
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the council merely Platoote. In this " special " ba«calaiir6at, 
literature, ethics, and philosophj count for next to nothing 
as compared with mathematics, book-keeping, and science. 
Hence all that the High Council feared haa hecome a reality 
in spite of it, and againat its cxpreaa wishes. This 
" apecial " instmction, especially if converted into " French 
claaaical," will lead in leaa time and ivith less sacrifice to the 
same positive results as the atndy of Greek and Latin, and 
therefore will naturally be forced npon parents and children. 
As M. Eabier predicted in his report, classics will be con- 
sidered of the past and out of date. Neither heaitation nor 
remorse will he felt in avoiding the disinterested intellectual 
effort involved in the study of the dead languages. The 
idleness of the young is tempted by the prospect of less 
effort and the same result, while the weakness of home 
influence, so prevalent in our daya, becomes an accomplice. 
" Thus," concludes M. Eabier, in the name of the High 
Council, "this reform tends, whether avowedly or not, 
whether they like it or not, to the gradual extinction of the 
classical system." And it is this so-called "reform" that 
seems to be on the verge of final triumph. Law, the last 
safeguard, supposing it retains the claaaica, will be insufli- 
cient and inefficacious, for it will only attract to a really 
classical education a small -minority of boys. Moreover, 
the reformers with halting logic will cry — Why learn 
Latin and Greek, if we are to plead in the courts in 
French ? This, then, is the final result of recent reforms ; 
it is proclaimed on the houaetopa that " aspirants to the 
scientific professions will learn Latin and Greek until they are 
fifteen or sisteen." What a triumph for those who remain 
faithful to Greek 1 But wait ; in cauda venmum, as our 
fathers used to say. They will take up Latin and Greek if 
they refuse to adopt the " French classical syatem," which 
hy the shortest and easiest road will lead to the same profes- 
sions. The door of escape is wide open — and there will he 
a stampede. Teachers of Latin, Greek, and pliilosophy will 
he left alone with their Uite of delicate yontha, EtiOiKa ■'N^!^- 
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be defined by other nations as — a conntry said to be 
Latin, with a decreasing population, once enjoying hterary 
supremacy, hat now her savants, teachers of science, doctors, 
high officials, and even her administratoi's and magistrates, 
cannot hear two woi-ds of Latin without hlushing. 

The reformers profess to he taking as their example the , 
German Bealschule, hut in reality they have a very false ' 
idea of that institution. Originally, under Francke, Semler, 
and Hecker, these schools were professional schools ,■■ 
gradually as much general knowledge and Latin were intro- I 
duced as to make them eventually rivals of the gymnasiums. ] 
They then ceased to be professional, and became, as it were, 
modified gymnasiums, giving more time to science, less to 
literature, and therefore considered as specially preparing — 
although in a perfectly general manner— for an industrial, 
commercial, or agricultural life. But the Germans have 
been careful to maintain the hierarchy — although, in my 
opinion, it is an insufficient hierarchy. Besides, if the 
Rmhckide of the second class corresponds to the French ] 
" special " instruction, their schools of the first class or 
"reaJ-gymnasiuraB" correspond to our old "science section," 
but with the difference that in Germany the science schools , 
are quite distinct from the literary schools. In the real- 
gymnasiuma — especially in Prussia-^the students do far J 
more Latin and literature than our science students. Before 1 
many years are over, Latin — to which all German schools J 
are returning — will he requiitd everywhere. 

in Germany, secondary education applies to a portion of j 
the community which has neither the same rights nor the I 
same social duties as the corresponding section of French | 
society.* The German middle classes are not, as in France, 
the only ruling class in a democracy which has universal | 
suffrage. The fendal system has left numerous vestiges in 
Germany; the aristocracy is still of considerable political , 
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importance; higher education in Germany has a peculiar 
vitality and a directive mission; in a word, the German 
middle claasea are called neither by the letter nor by the 
spirit of their ingtitutions to exercise a preponderating 
influence on the administration of the government, Germany 

t might therefore, without any great inconveEience, narrow 
the field of Uberal education, and restrict it to that iltie 
which is likely to go to the universities. In epite of this, 
when creating the Reakchule with a view to the interests of 
industry, commerce, and agriculture, Germany has deter- 
mined to make as general as posaihle the classical training 
which she has maintained io its integrity in the gymnasiums. 
With us, the middle claasea form the political aristocracy of 
our democracy; they alone, by a purely moral and social 
influence, can counterbalaDce the mass of the people, who 
are invested with the same political rights, but are not so 

fwelt educated. If the masses became the ruling classes, we 
ehould have, in a measure, a government of pritnary instruc- 
tion, in which general, far-sighted, and disinterested views 
would be necessarily sacrificed to the material needs, or to the 
passions of the moment. It follows that all the comparisons 
that are constantly made between our "special" instruction 
and the Realschide in Germany prove nothing. When 
France is handed over to a ruling class, brought up under a 
system of " special" or "French classical" instruction, she 
will be a degraded nation, left to the tender mercies of 
, mediocrities and barbarians.* 

• Bat eren in Gernmny, enlightened mindi protest, with the Rfctot of 

e University of Berlin, mgniast the increasing NEilism of the Healschalt, 

I and sguinet the American tandeauiei too prerilent in the gfmniislami and 

[ jn the univewilieB. " I eonfeaa," saja Duhoi^-Beymond, " that I ahare the 

I opinion of those who wuit a single tjpe of school, from which the boi-s 

will proceed, prepared either for the univenity, the army, or the ti^chnlenl 

.9. Properly eoncelTed, theae schools would b« clusicsl gymnwluins, 

ued in a rational manner. Independently of ftii adminutrBtlre 

itions, the rivalry with the SsaUohulg vonid ha ttrmiDated if the 

isinm secriGced to present erigenciea iwme of its very honourable 

but superannuated pretensions, and conformed mote to tti« \aa4i.t<i*!. lA. 
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In 1870 B great blunder was made in Germany, analogoi 
to that which has been perpetrated in France. The ProBsiaa' 
Minister of Public Inatmction, after having taken the 
advice of a body of savtinls, toot no notice of their recom- 
mendations. They unanimously recommended that boys 
should be vereed in literature, with inteilecta developed, 
fortified with a good Latin and Greek education, and that 
they should not have too much mathematics. But at 
that time the ReaUchuh was in a critical state, for boya 
were leaving it for want of an outlet for higher instruc- 
tion. All who were interested were in despair, 
teachers for modern languages and natural history could not' 
be obtained. The ministry, sacrificing permanent to tem-i 
porary interests— as politicians too often do — decided inj 
1870 that students with diplomas from the real-gymnasii 
(the counterpart of our Bacheliers 6s Sc., but knowing morel 
Latin) should be allowed to enter the universities as students^] 
" in mathematics, natural science, or modern philology 
latter being interpreted is equivalent to " modern languages.' 
It was also added that, in the allocation of professional 
distinctions, pupils from the gymnasiums should, 
paribus, have the preference. As for medicine, theology, anclj 
higher literary work, they are as absolutely closed to pnpi' 
from the real-gymnasiums as to the Bacheliers hs 8c, ~" 
ministerial decree was not allowed to pass unchallenged, ai 
is still severely criticised. To far-sighted observers thi 
suocesB of Araericaniam and realism has caused much anxiety: 
although in reality the question is the simple one of teacl " 
modern languages, natural history, and mathematics, withoi 
Greek and with Latin. Further, very few pupils from tl 



Tnodera timeA." Afler hq entinieratioa of the chaDgea he proposes j 
iiiatruction in the gymnasium, he conclude! ; " It seems to me that a refon 
Kuch a* I htn Tentured to point out would be the beet resiittRnce w 
ofieT to the iDvssion of our modem ci Ti illation by rejtl ism. Thegymi 
TeJDVeoated and brought Into hnrniony with modem lequiiementi, 
for tho first time be a formidable opponent to realiidn." 
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real-gymnasinni apply for the maturitdtspri^ung — the 
equivalent to our baccalaujgat. 

Germany ia also making an efEort to return to the unity 
of secondary inatrnction. In the scheme of 1882 the 
inatmction in the first three classes of the Realschuk corre- 
sponds to that of the first classes in the classical gymnasium, 
BO as to allow those to pass from the Bmlschule to the 
gymnasium who have the capacity or the wish for a longer 
and sounder training. In this way there will be but two 
branches in secondary instruction, only differing in (1) 
the presence or absence of Greek, (2) the greater or leas 
prominence awarded to science. 

In Germany — and in England — the tendency of tlie 
ReaUchvle to realism is corrected by the custom of proceeding 
to the universities, This is an aristocratic tradition, a 
tradition among all self-respecting classes, just as in France 
the taking of the bacoalaur6at iS a tradition among the 
middle classes. But in Prance the idea is that instruction 
is now complete, whereas in England and Germany this is 
simply the entrance to a higher education. If we retain in 
France a utilitarian and "reaiistic" baccalanreat, if we 
Euppreas this platform on which the educated classes of every 
country meet in common- — Latin — we need no longer 
endeavour to maintain a system that wOl bo classical, 
disinterested, and fundamentally hterary ; science and its 
applications will eventually absorb everything— even French 
literatm^e ; for as far as the universities are concerned, the 
French are somewhat restive under any prolongation of their 
studies. You will find it difficult to make parents believe 
that it is necessary to send young men to follow a course of 
lectures on the Investiture Dispute, or on Konsard and the 
sixteenth century, or on the origin of German literature, 
etc. To launch their sons into stndent-life to acquire a 
knowledge of all these special subjects is what parenta will 
not consent to ; they have too little confidence in the French 
child's wisdom to leave him to his own devices " in tl'.e 
streets of a great town," unless they are a.h8ol\i^fcVs ltK«w&. 
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to do ao, as is the case in the etndy of law or medicine. 
Then it is said that to read Roiiaard himself, or literary 
histoiy, or criticisma on literature, is quite as valuable a 
training as listening to a few disconraes of a professor to 
liis audience. What can be learned from a course of that 
kind that cannot be learned from books ? Besides, they 
add, the professor will in all probability publish his coui-se 
of lectures, if he has discovered anything interesting ; and 
we can read them at home. In Germany four-fifths of the 
pupils at the gymnasium proceed to the universities, and 
the numbers are the larger because the Protestant pastors 
go there to learn theology ; it may therefore be said that 
secondary and higher instruction are continuous. In France, 
a middle class, democratic, and also Catholic country, it 
is simply chimerical to expect an analogous result. Our 
secondary education must be, if necessary, snlBcient in itself 
for all purposes. Those who at present are striving to 
subordinate it to higher instruction, and to impoverish it 
and restrict it under the pret«sco of afterwards sending onr 
youth to universities imitated from the Germans (where, 
however, they will receive higher instruction without knowing 
a word of Latin), appear to me to be neglecting to take into 
account the difference between the two countries. We must 
certainly enrich and strengthen higher instruction, and this is 
being done ; we must also organize professional instruction, 
and this is not being done ; but what is of more importance 
than anything else ia to strengthen the only instruction which 
has as ite proper object not knowledge and its practical 
applications, but the intellectual, ffisthetic, moral, and civic 
culture of the young who wilt eventually be the brain of the 
country. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PROPOSED SEF0SM3. 



I. To snm np, — at a time when Germany, England, and even 
Italy are anxious on account of the increase of the Real- 
schulen and of the "realism" encom^ed therein, when 
these countries are proposing to return to the "single 
secondary school," we are urged in France to substitate a 
kind of Anglo-Germano-ecieotific harlequinade for classical 
culture, to suppress Latin, which is both universally tradi- 
tional and a part of French tradition, and which has con- 
tributed to the development of French influence. I myself 
fee! that the time has not yet come for breaking our 
connection with a literature with which French literature 
is Bo intimately related. "Gentlemen of the English or 
German guard, fire first ! " 

Bat the English and Germans are careful to keep to a 
classical training. We have jnat seen that the Germans in 
particular jealously preserve, side by side with the Rml- 
schulen, the gynmasinnis in which Latin is learned for nine 
years and Greek for seven. In the Realschukn themselves, 
at least in those of the lirst class or Teal-gymnasiums, the 
stndy of Latin is revived so far as to have allotted to it in 
certain institutions thirty-four honrs a week (and this for 
nine years) I Must the reaourees of the State be employed — 
limited as they are — in the futile manufacture of another 
system of secondary education, for the simple pleasure of 
replacing Latin (the sine qua iwn of all real hterary educa- 

n) by a modern language, and thua to t'afe ctt^^Wi *A *■ 
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fiital competition with the only studies considered iu &11 
other conDtriea deaerviog of the name of " classical " ? • Is 
that the best way of spending our resources ? It would be 
infinitely better if we consecrated our resources to the 
establishment of " the great pnblic service we have not got," 
a system of really professional instruction. 

Technical instruction in France is in a rudimentary and 
chaotic state. Professional schools have been created here 
and there, haphazard, " on no general plan, and without any 
logical aystem," as M. Maneuvrier says. Some belong to the 
State, others to the departments, others to the commnnes ; 
some are under the control of the Minister of Public In- 
struction ; some depend on the Public Works Department ; 
others on the Minister of Commerce, or the Minister of 
Agriculture. An inventory of our technical instruction is 
very soon made, and M. Maneuvrier sums it np in a few 
lines-t We have eight comniercial schools ; Germany has 
two hundred. We have a dozen schools for those entering' 
industrial life ; Germany has more than a hundred. In the 
face of this stat« of things, to squander the finances with 
fatal effect on classical instruction — which is all we have 

* Krta ia America Lntin uid Greek are in th« forefront; girts often 
leiim Latin. The elenienU of Latin have been introdnced in the primarj- 
■choole. " The rite assig;ned to Lntin in the American sclicol," aaya 
H. BuiB«nn, " ia one of the peculiarities that liret strike the Tiaitor, 
e^pecialtj if he be a Frenchman. Everything surprises him, both the fact 
the Latin ia in every carriculum, even where it is apparently out of place, 
and the way in which it is tanght." 

+ Schools of Arts and Trades, ChaloDi, Au, Angers; Schools of Miaei, 
Doani, Alais; Ecole de la MartiniKre at Lyons; school of weaving and 
spinning at Amiens; schools for watch and clock-making at Clnses Bait 
Besanfon ; for china and pottery at Limoges ; apprentice schools at Nantes 
and Havre ; in Paris, the institutions of S. Nicolas, the workshop-school of 
La Villette in La Rue de Tonmette, and fur cabinet-making in the Rne ds 
Reuilly; a few farmiDg-schools in the depurlments, and a fen cnmindnal 
Commercial schoula. 

for the latent returns on this point, vide " L'Enseignement Superieur et 
L'EnBeignement Teehniquo en France," by Paul Melon. 1891: Aimand 
" ■ ri; " Les ficoles franjaises Civiles," by A. Andreani, 1891 ! Berger- 
tult (Tr.). 
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left — wiOiout even replacing it by proper pro/essianal instruc- 
tion, would be woi'se than madness from the oatiouul and 
international points of view. If profeBsional and technical 
training were soundly organized, a number of our sixty 
thousand boys, after a few years of "special" instruction, 
wonld take up their technical work ; this may be inferred 
from the considerable number of these boys — about one-third 
— who actually do so at present. Those youths would only 
remain who intended to devote themselves to the end of 
their school-life to the " humanities." 

This, then, ia the solution. We must organize not two 
equal types, bat three unequal degrees of secondary instruc- 
tion — classical, special, and professional. There would be 
no difference iu secondary education between these, except 
in some branches of knowledge and of instruction, properly 
BO called, notably individual sciences which may be easily 
Bubstituted one for the other, history and geography, and 
finally Greek. If, for instance, mechanics will be useful 
later on, drop botany and mineralogy and learn mechanics ; 
if common law, or commercial geography, or even book- 
keeping be preferred, choose whatever you like, and there 
is no inconvenience attached to a choice; in "mental 
chemistry," ten atoms of common law may replace ten atoms 
of commercial geography ; this ia the only specialization 
which is without danger to the schooL But there should be 
no difference with regard to what ia the very aoul of a 
classical edacation : (l) the national language, French; 
(2) the second national language, historically and as litera- 
ture, viz, Latin — which is also the international language in 
the culture of the educated classes ; (3) the general theory 
of mathematical and physical science, which is the same for 
all; (4) the study of philosophy and ethics, which is original 
and unrivalled, and the necessary crown of a libera! educa- 
tion, especially in a country where the religious spirit is 
weakened, and in which morals have become purely lay. 
We therefore lay down in secondary instmction a constant 
educative and a variable instractive %\A«, ^-Mi&MsoCT&J^ 
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obligatory clasBes and optional courses. Our motto is — not I 
the most ignoble motto in the world, Omnibus omnia— ' 
Omnibus optima. 

Aa for "French" inBtraction with science and moderu ' 
languages, it ie not in itself to be despised, but we have seen 
that it is not tfae real type of secondary classical, liberal, and 
national instraction. However profitable such an edncation 
may be, it wiU be inferior, and should be openly confessed to 
be inferior, in the interests of a classical training, as long as 
OUT conditions of national greatness and influence, aa well as 
those of other nations, are not so profoundly modified as to 
allow US an independent bias in the matter of classics, 
or even to allow it to all nations. Either you want 
" humanities," and can pursue the study of the classics, or 
you neither will nor can ; this includes all possibilities, but 
there are not ten ways of studying humanities in a given 
nation with a given past, with a given future to be ensured, 
with intellectual unity to be secured, and with a position to 
maintain with respect to other nations. Are these words of 
mine inspired by a superstitious reverence for Latin for ita 
own sake ? No, but they are inspired by a superetitioua 
reverence for the glory of France. Blundere are worst in 
education, becaase whole generations are compromised. Ws 
do not want to add an intellectual to a mllttaiy Sedan. 

The true object of special instruction should be to give to 
mediocrities of every kind the means of becoming, not 
artists or men of letters, but masculine Marthas, who can 
intelligently take their part in the great national household, 
having had the elements of literary culture, and having had 
their minds developed. We want Marthas as well as 
Marys ; but this is no reason for rewarding both equally. 
One man — as a man — may be worth as much as another ; 
but a blacksmith is not as good as a shoemaker — as a shoe- 
maker ; and a shoemaker is not as good as a blacksmith — as a 
blacksmith ; ne sntor ultra crepidam. Here the High Council 
committed ita first and serious blunder, the effect of which 
has been disastrous. But the remedy is simple. Strengthen 
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" special " instruction in its own domain, and raise it a 
stage higter. It will then be what ita original founder 
intended it to be — a half -primary, half -secondary ajstem of 
instruction, preparatory for industrial life, intended for those 
who have neither taste nor mean», and, most of all, for 
those who have not the time to receive a complete and 
general training. It most be admitted that the State is 
inverting the hierarchy so needful to a democracy, when it 
gives the same " laurel crown " to those who had the 
merit, or at least the good intention of pursning their 
classical studies as to those who, absorbed by their imme- 
diate interests, hasten over their school-life, voluntarily or 
compelled thereto by necessity, so as to take up their career 
in life as quicldy as possible. We hear it constantly said 
that our democracy is in a hurry ; yes, and far too much so. 
This is a fault common to all democracies, bnt in particular 
to the French and to the yonth of France. It were far 
better to check this precipitation and thoughtlessness 
than to give way to it and to offer to it an expeditious 
course of instruction, an expreas train, as it were, to reach 
lucrative positions. In any case, those who are pressed on 
have only to dispense with classics ; but do not let them 
imagine that they are recompensed by a title which can 
only satisfy their amour propre, and deceive others as to 
their true worth. Why, except for the purpose of flattering 
their own vanity and that of their relations, should they 
want the title of bachelor when they have not been through 
the proper course, and when they do not need the title in 
their industrial or commercial career ? Why not pass a law 
declaring that every Frenchman is bom a bachelor and a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour ? 

II. The principal features of the reform I propose are as 
follows ;— 

1. Secondary education is fundamentally but one system : 
(1) The literature of the mother country ; (2) Latin litera- 
ture, from which modern literature has aptuiv^,Mii."w\fts)i\Na. 
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thene days is necessary for the unity of national aod iuter- 
HHtional spirit in the educated classes ; (3) general history ; 
(4) tiie elements of mathematics and physics. Where 
diversity arises, it should only be in the following special 
subjects : Greek, secondary science subjects, with applied 
science, and modem languages. 

2. The final examination on leaving school or entering 
a university, such as the French baccalauri^at, is bnt one 
examination, baaed upon the humanities, with four alter- 
natives : (l) literature and philosophy; (2) hteratnre 
and mathematics ; (3) literature and natural science ; (i) 
literature with industrial and economic science. 

3. Classes in French, Latin, general history, and philo- 
sophy, will be common to all boys without exception, while 
at school. Greek may be replaced by equivalent subjects in 
the two last years of school-life. 

4. From fourteen to fifteen years of age, a boy may 
attend optional classes in mathematics if he is destined for 
a scientific career. 

5. For those who wish to take the examination in litera- 
ture and mathematics, or in literature and natural science, 
the four hours of Greek may be replaced by four hours at 
extra science after the age of iifteen or sixteen. 

6. At sixteen or seventeen candidates destined for a 
scientific career may substitnte science for three ont of the 
four lessons in philosophy. The classes in philosophy, 
which all are not obliged to attend, will be restricted to 
candidates for the examination in literature and philosophy, 
the Bubjecta being the history of philosophy, explanation of 
philosophical writers, and qnestions in philosophy. 

7. Candidates for the examination in literature and 
economic and industrial science may replace Greek at 
fifteen or sixteen by applied science, indostrial, agricultm^ 
and commercial economy, and modern langaages. At six-', 
teen or seventeen they may replace three of the fourclasacB 
in philosophy by the study of industrial and commercial- 
geography and law, and by extra classes in modern languages. 
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III both cases optional claaaea in book-keeping; may be 
attended. 

8. The first and obligatory part of the final examination 
will consist of; (1) Latin translation, in order to ensure 
a Bonnd knowledge of Latin ; (2) a French essay. In the 
case of candidates in philosophy and literature, it would 
be as well to add a piece of eaay Greek for translation, 
and for other candidates a paper on modern languages, 
A viva voce in Greek and modern languages will be obli- 
gatory on all candidates. The second obligatory part will 
consist of — 

A French essay on some philosophical Bubject. 

For candidates in Hterature and mathematics, a 'paper in 
mathematics. 

For candidates in liberatnie and natural science, a paper 
in natnral science. 

For candidates in literature, economics, and industrial 
science, a paper in economics and industrial science. 

9. Candidates in philosophy may acquire certificates for 
other subjects than those in which they are specializing, by 
presenting themselves for — (l) a paper in modern languages ; 
(2) a paper on the particular science subjects they wish to 
take np ; (8) viva voce in modern languages and science. 
Similarly, candidates in science may present themselves for 
examination in phUosophyby taking papers (Ij in Greek, 
(2) in philosophy. 

If any lads should find their ideas as to their vocation 
modified by the end of school-life, they can very easily change 
their pureuit and choose at their own pleasure after a few 
complementary course ; and eventually they will gaiu a 
double diploma. 

10. Special instruction will take a more practical form 
and abandon its pretensions to be classical ; it will be 
limited to four years. 

The diploma will be given at the end of this time 
after an examination with a view to the ordinary paths of 
industry, commerce, and agriculture. fi^'MawoaAiwit.. "'«i- 
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economic and induBtrial science will provide for the higher 
palha of these professions the literaiy, well-educated, and 
liberal Utte they need. 

11. Professional and technical instruction will be bo 
organized as to furnish a natnral complement either to the 
classical side of the economic and industrial snbdiviBion or' 
to "Rpecial " instruction. 

It will he noticed that in this system nothing is sacri- 
ficed and all subjects are included. Greek, of which a 
sound knowledge is required from some, will be retained for 
the rest in a moderately easy form. " Ciasaical French " 
instruction is unnecessary by this organization of a classical 
instruction with economic and indnstrial science. Finally, 
legitimate prominence is given to modern languages for 
those who need them, '^c have then a single type of 
secondary educatioti, Greek and applied science being the 
only variants. 

If the fiinatical adorers of industry, commerce, and 
agriculture (the fashionable divinities of the day) do not 
find the amount of economic and industrial science enough 
to suit them, we might replace Greek, at fifteen or 
sixteen (or even at fourteen) by science and modem 
languages, on the deliberate statement by parents that 
their child is definitely intended for industry, commerce, or 
^ricnlture. The Franco-Latin instruction thus oi^anized 
would be certainly worth far more than the " French 
instruction" with which we are threatened. No hoy 
would be prevented from recurring in later years to the 
liberal professions, to the law, medicine, etc., because he 
would only have to complete his work in Greek. This 
wonld be their only punishment for not having known 
their own minds at first. Five hours more for science 
and modem languages at fourteen or fifteen, and four 
honrs more at fifteen or sixteen, ought to content the 
utilitarian Minotaur, and would compromise neither the 
liberal character nor the fundamental unity of the classical 
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traiaing, nor its harinoiiy with the Latin training universal 
in other nations. But I think that a simple division of 
science aabjects at fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen would be 
quite enough. 

We must oondnde that the State should maintain and 
even increase the severity of its requirements in examina- 
tione, in proportion as the number of candidates and 
petitioners for appointments increases ; a lawyer or a doctor 
is not only a lawyer or a doctor, he is a part of the ruling 
class necessary to a democracy, and has a mission, a civic 
duty to fulfil. It is the right and the duty of the State to 
say to them, "Ton will be men of lettera, you will not 
simply be workmen — surgeons, or merchant-doctors, or mere 
artisan lawyers, mere business men, with the motto, Dukes 
ante omnia . . . N'ummi. And ao with all the liberal pro- 
fessions. Instead of opening the gates of the public service 
to those who have taken a short cut, the State should say, 
" Ton cannot enter unless you have received the education 
which makes the real iUk of the country. It is not enough 
for a public servant to know how to read, write, or keep 
account* ; fonriion oblige ; yon cannot be a part of the 
administration unless you are animated by the traditional 
spirit which has made France what she is." In the educa- 
tion it gives, the State must only have in view the nation 
and the race she represents. To require the State to 
give an instruction which is almost exclusively directed to 
individual necessities, which has in view from the onteet 
only onr immediate interests, is to ask it to betray its 
mission, to ask it to commit also a crime of iese-nationalite, 
and, if I may say so, lise-race. This, however, is what most 
of our modem reformers seem to me to propose ; they pique 
themselves on being practical, and yet, as Montesquieu says, 
they want to hew down the tree to get the sooner at the 
fruit. The old university was blamed for forming a 
literary nation ; if the new formed a nation of foremen, as 
has been said, should we be any the more free or strong ? " 
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No real education in liberty and civic virility has yet been 
oi^anized for our middlii claaaes ; but is that the fanlt of 
Latin and Greek ? Will it be enough, as is supposed, to 
HuppresB them, to reduce classics to studies at second-hand, 
in order t« give mental ballast, graap, and energy ? That ja 
far too good to be true. On philosophy and social science 
falls the task of forming a middle class fitted to the lofty 
duties of ito political and social function ; but a larger share 
can be given to these studies without suppressing classics, 
which form the natural preparation for them. Positive 
science and modern languages have no particular value in 
forming free citizens ; on the other hand, we do not find 
that classics prevent the Germans or English from practising 
certain pohtical virtues in which we are lacking. The old 
system of education was called liberal because it was dis- 
interested. In the republica of antiquity, the free man was 
the man who was not concerned with the material and 
mechanical apphcations of science and art, but sought after 
the beautiful and the true for their own sake, after mental 
culture for the mind's sake. Liberty, liberahty, and dis- 
interestedness were synonymous. Further, liberty was con-' 
ceived of as inseparable from the " pubhc weal," the city, 
the fatherland, i.e. the human group of which the individual 
was a member ; patriotiam was the practical form of sciei 
tific, Ksthetic, and philosophical dismtereatedness. The * 
man was therefore the citizen, he whose main interest was 
good of tbat republic of which the direction was intrusted to 
him. In spite of the increasing influence of the useful in 
modem life, I do not think that, especially in France, it is 
possible to conceive of a hberal education— primary or 
secondary — other than of the moral or civic type. But 
secondary instruction should have an leathetic and literary 
as well as a philosophical and scientific character, of whicli 
primary instruction can only have the reflection. From tl 
moral and civic point of view primary instruction should 
as soundly organized as secondary ; in this connection, 
laci, it is of equal value and importance, because it is t 
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^M nation that votea, chooses its representatives, and is 
^f sovereign. But it is clear that we cannot assimilate primary 
W and secondary inatmction from the literary, artistic, and 
scientific points of view ; in the primary school it is enough 
to develop the mind so as to be capable of receiving the 
best literary, scientific, philosophical, or artistic imprea- 
siona ; in secondary schools wo must prepare not merely 
"receivers," but prodncera, initiators, even creators, if 
poaaible, who wiU come to the front by selection. If you 
lower the hterary, artistic, scientific, and philosophical 
standard of inatruction under the pretence of bringing it 
nearer the democratic mass, yon will sterilize the productive 
and creative part of the nation. Under the pretext of 
giving a " more practical and more active," a more modern 
and more " democratic " education, yon will suppress the 
veiy source of high intellectual activity, and you will be 
preparing for the downfall of democracy itself. 

Do not therefore allow primary instruction, necessary as 
it is in its true place, elevated and nohle as it ahould become, 
to usurp a place which is not its own, to swallow up all 
other instruction, and to invade higher regions under 
different names. In these days democracy, it is true, can- 
not readily conceive the nature of the higher culture of 
others, that refreshes them like fruitful waters from the 
mountain heights. It is the duty of the republic, if it 
realizes its mission, to strive against this tendency, to main- 
tain those higher influences, not by privilege and monopoly, 
not by a hateful, aristocratic disdain of the toiling masses, 
but by a perfectly natural selection and by a really hberal 
education. On secondary instruction in France the future 
of the country depends, because it is the directing influence 
of primaiy instruction as well as a preparation for higher 
instruction. Such shoold be our secondary and democratic 
education, at least as bug as the nation is to be perfectly 
free, as long as the whole future of France is not to be con- 
centrated in a popular instruction conceived in an entirely 
utilitarian and practical spirit, A classical di^kiora. -& -s. 
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social as well as a professional gnarantee ; those who will 
some daj have a directive mission in the State shonld 
therefore be educated in conformitj to those literaiy and 
philosophical traditions which are the glory of France. 
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PHILOSOPHY, ETHICS, AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
EKOM THE NATIONAL STANDPOINT. 
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In the past the unity of edncationw^ to the religious mind 
a necessity; the maater was tn moet coses a priest; hie 
authority was tlierefore twofold — pedagogic and moral. In 
these days the teacher ie a well-educated man, a savant ; a 
man of letters, who teaches what he knows irrespective of 
his colleagnes, and endeavours bo teach as much of his own 
subject aa possible. Latin grammar or Greek in the 
morning ; geography or history in the evening ; to-morrow 
geometry; and each master Is in liis place, inviting the 
hoya to follow him, sometimes without avail. " One of our 
boys," writes the Rector of Toulonse, in his official report, 
" may have in the course of the day as many as five or more 
masters," Wo may fairly assnmo, writes M. Marion, in his 
report, that at least half of these masters are but poor 
teachers ; " It would be a miracle if they were not. when all 
that they are expected to know is the subject they teach," 
What will be left in a child's mind at the end of a day, a 
month, or a year ? Confused and disconnected ideas, without 
any clear conclusion, and the sense of cerebral fatigue, of a 
journey through chaos. Hence the question the boys ask 
under breath and sometimes aloud — Why, what is the good, 
of it ? The only categorical auBwei at. -^lesaiA Ss, "Gqr, "oMii- 
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sanction of the baccalanrcat, the perspective of classical 
safety or deatructioD ; a poor motive this for young 
lecta, and a motive all the more nncertain because a candi- 
date may always be saved by an act of grace — I mean of 
luck. Our boys work — or do not work — for eight or nine 
years, only thinking of their approaching freedom, because 
their daily contact is with " professors," and not with edu- 
cators, each master knowing nothing but his own special 
subject. The school is a jaxta|K)sition of special subjects, 
while it should be, if we consider the skill of the teachers 
and the convergence of tlieir efforts to a general end, a 
miniature " university," 

I have repeatedly stated that pre-eminence mtist be 
awarded to those who can organize, and inspire the organism 
when it is constrncted. Now, in education the organizing 
unity cannot be on the mathematical or physical side, for 
these subjects are too remote from literature and art. It 
can only spring from literary instruction, which, without 
directive and formative ideas, is as a brainless polypus. Let 
us see if it does not spring from the science of man and 
human society. We hear it constantly stated that instruc- 
tion most be adapted to the needs of modem society; if 
classical instruction is not, in this connection, to be inferior 
to "special" instruction, if it is not to prepare the way for 
the triumphs of its rival under the name of "French" 
instruction, it must give a prominent position to montl, 
social, economic, and legal science, which will contribnte to 
make education more practical and more modern, while at 
the same time increasing its speculative and practical value. 
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MORAL AND SOCIAL aCIEKCE IS THE SCHOOL THE ONLY 
SOLOTIOS OF THE PROBLEM. 

Is antiquity there were " many ideas on but few topics ; " 
we moderns have too few ideas on too many topics. The 
proportion is reversed. The thinking subject is Btormed 
by objects too nmncrouB to admit of attack in detail. The 
ancients had the habit of concentration, systematization, 
and sjutheais ; we are parcelled out and scattered broadcaet 
by analysis. As the horizon becomes wider we must mount 
higher if we are to maintain our sovereignty; the endless 
increase of subj'ects in science, history, and Uterature makes 
a sounder philosophical culture imperative. This is a law, 
and, moreover, it is a law iu mental evolution which our 
modem civihzation may not evade. The classics can only 
maintain their position by elevating their aim, and by 
taking as their centre of perspective the moral and social 
idea. 

The unification of knowledge by its phUosophical prin- 
ciples and conclusions is particularly necessary in France. 
It is, in fact, a native tendency of the French genius to look 
at everything from the general point of view, to analyze 
everything, to reason everything out. This tendency haa 
become more and more manifest since the days of Descartes 
and the eighteenth centnry; we cannot expect to destroy it, 
nor can we hope to change the national spirit. It has its 
inconveniences, no donbt, when a logical abstraction — akin 
to geometry — and a superficial or " simpUf^vu^" -^jNiissMS^-i 
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are enough to satiafy all reqairemetits, but the remedy 
abuse hos in a better use of uur rationalism. Since the Frenoh 
people, careless as they generally are of tradition, and 
■and more composed of free-thinkers, endeavour to ju^e 
everything by reasons — and those reasons univeiBal— do 
not let ns leave it to journalists, lawyers, and politicians, to 
furnish the nation with a philosophy ; let us give to the 
moral and political training of the directing classes more 
solidity and a wider range. 

From the social point of view the main cause of our 
present uneasinesa is the antinomy of ideas or of directions 
between different classes of society, or between different 
political parties; the principal remedy is to be found 
in all systems of instmction which take as their aim the 
organization of ideas with a view to final harmony. This 
is one reason the more for teaching our youth the elements 
of social, economic, and political science. The divergence of 
opinion between great writers on these subjects will be far 
less than the divei^ence which breaks out between minda 
left to their instincts alone, to their prejudices, to the qaasi- 
instruction derived from the chance reading of a book, or of 
papers which flatter our illusions. Besides, those who have 
methodically studied great questions have, ipso facto, gained 
a most precious faculty, a faculty lacking in others, and 
especially lacking in French youths and men — the sense of 
difficulties. The study of mental science is alone able to 
check the intellectual and moral anarehy which threatens 
divide us into sections, each of which, being confined to il 
own egoistic speciality, would r eventually lose sight of t' 
interests of the whole, and of the relation of everything 
the national unity. Neither positive science nor a purely] 
literary training is an effectual remedy. Science, in fact, ifr* 
centrifugal in its action, and if not counteipoised by philo- 
sophy wiU reduce the mind to the state of diJIuse and form- 
less matter. If isolated in its operation it must in the 
long run make us " mechanical in everything." The reader 
will remember the celebrated receipt given by Paacal 
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" manage machinery," and to put an end to importunate 
questioning: "Practise, take holy water, and that will stnpefy 
you." We may say — Practise solar equations, leam ready- 
made formulaa and aymbola, and yon will be stupefied. In 
fact, the only way to escape the curiosity of philosophy and 
its sallies into the inner world and the great universe, will 
be the mechanical faith of which Pascal speaks, or that 
mechanical science, which, making the intellect almost an 
automaton, will, in the old senae of tlie word, be an " abe- 
tissemeTit." Will literature, which has also become quita 
formal, be a sufficient palliatirc for that Hteratnre which is art 
for the sake of art, style for the sake of style ? No ; verse 
will be written, Buch as we see already in France in oar own 
time, rich in rhythm, but poverty-stricken as far as thought 
is concerned, and poetry will become a minor mechanical 
talent. 

From the pedagogic point of view,' the evils with which 
we are threatened are the stifling of education by instruction, 
the growth of realism among the young, their mental 
passivity, the destniction of their power of concentration by 
analysis, and premature specialization. Moral and social 
science, the organization of which ought to be the main 
concern of the next century, are alone able to prevent these 
evils. 

In the first place, moral and social science have a unique 
privilege ; they constitute both the instruction most useful 
to all, and the most disinterested education, and thus they 
offer a solution to what may be termed the great antinomy 
of modem education. In fact, the scope of mental science 
is universal, and tlierefore its utihty as a subject of instruc- 
tion is also universal. Psychology, logic, ethics, law, poUtical 
and social economy, are usefnl in all professions — scientific 
and literary alike— if only for the object of strengthening 
and making more supple what, as Bacon says, is the instru- 
ment of instruments, man himself. Besides, these sciences 
deal with man in his relation to humanity ; now, if it is 
inadmissible not to know the relations ol tqmiIq "Cae. et\Kro^ 
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objectB of nature, it is, especially in these dajs, still more 
inadmissible not bo know his relations with that other and 
ever-increasing world in which lies his true fatherland — 
hninan society. The principle practical " want " of modern 
Bocieties is nothing but self-knowledge. 

On the other hand, moral and social science is ^reav^e/fenca 
the subject which makes reflection imperative. Instead of 
keeping the attention on the estemal world, on the material 
of facts, it accnstouiB the student to tiBce such appearances 
to their inward reality, to the spirit which animates and 
gives birth to them. It forces, so to speak, an examination 
of the intellectual consciousness ; the man who never 
indulges in introspection, who only sees by means of an 
existence which is superficial and dissipated out«ide his own 
^o, has not what may be called intellectual morality. The 
more natural science and the industrial arts advance, while 
the science of positive theology recedes, the more the 
necessity will be recognized of psychological, moral, and 
social science, to raise he gradually bo a higher life; ai 
Bxterioribus ad interiora, ah inierioribus ad superwra. And 
these sciences will at the same time develop to the utmost 
the sense of the real, because they are the only sciences 
which grasp realities in themselves. "We should never 
forget in France, the land of Descartes, that inner facts — 
thoughts, sentiments, volitions — exist only because they 
appear, and because the condition of their existence is their 
being perceived, or, more strictly, their self-perception. 
When I am in pain, for example, I cannot aak myself if, 
behind the pain which is felt, there may not be some other 
and quite different pain or even pleasure. I can wibh 
difficulty analyze the complex causes of my pain, hnt the 
pain in itself is just what it is felt to be. It has been 
rightly said that the very heaven of a Laplace, although 
truer than the heaven of the ancients, is, nevertheless, only 
apparently a heaven ; hnt the consciousness of the humblest 
of men is the immediate apprehension of a real existence, of 
a life of which the existence is self-consctoi^, of an inner 
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world which is created the momeub it is seen. Other 
Bciencea may develop the sense of abstract truth, bat no 
other science can develop as readily the sense of the real 
now in our days the sense of the real is becoming more and 
more necessary. But it should not be applied merely to the 
realities of the physical world ; it should be especially 
applied to the realities of the moral and social world, which, 
by their extent and complexity, are beyond our grasp, and yet 
do not escape oar jadgment. Moral and social science have 
the peculiar advantage of being neither parely formal nor 
material ; and thus they by their very nature escape the two 
great pitfalls of modem education ; the forgetting realities 
for form, or the absorbing all realities ia mattei'. If instruc- 
tion were swamped by details of subjects necessary in industry, 
commerce, agricalture, jurisprudence, and politics, it woald 
cease to be classical and liberal ; it does not cease to be 
liberal, but even becomes more hberal and also more practical 
if it incladea the study of the great economic principles 
and the social laws which govern industry, commerce, 
^;riculture, jurisprudence, and politics. It then moves in 
an environment which is at once highly positive and highly 
moral. As phUosopby is, so to speak, the morality of science, 
so poUtical economy is the morality of industry, commerce, 
and agriculture ; natural law is the morality of legislation ; 
and social science is the morality of history and politics. 

In the second place, moral and social science avoid the 
reproach of passivity which the teaching of all other sciences 
incurs. To understand what is said to him, a boy learning 
moral or social science ia bound to exert some mental effort. 
He is even forced to form a personal opinion on many 
questions, for he is not furnished with cut-and-dricd judg- 
ments, nor do we teach him absolute dogmas. He is invited 
to find out for himself, to weigh the jH/"o.t and cons ; he is 
induced to offer objections — in a word, his spirit of finesse 
is exercised, and that, too, on the greatest moral and social 
problems. No training in botany or chemistry can compare 
with this for developing or noorishiug the intellefiX,, ^^j^niL 
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BcieDce alone affords at the same titnc an exercise of the 
facnlties of the subject and a knowledge of the object 
offerB a unique inatance of the coincidence of the two temiB; 
it fnmishea the young with a knowledge of the very f acalties 
they develop in the study of literature and Bcience, and the 
study of those faculties also develops them. If it is a disgrace 
for a naturalist not to be acquainted with the mechanism 
of hie microscope, it is none the le^ a dis^aoc for a man of 
tlie nineteenth century to use his intellect when he ia 
unacquainted with the laws that govern it. The method 
that is coDscious, reflective, and which takes count of itself 
within itself is the best of mental gymuasticH. When it ii 
objected, with M. Fraiy, that a knowledge of the mnscles 
or the bones is not ueceasary to walking, nor of the muscles 
of the reasoning power for reasoning, it is forgotten that in 
walking the knowledge of the means does not modify the 
results, while, when the thought ia a subject of study to 
itself and while it retaons out its means of knowledge, its 
point of application is itself and not a foreign object. Can 
any one suppose that an analysis of their scientific proc 
and a philosophical exposition of their methods would have 
been useless to Descartes, to Leibnitz, or, in later years, to 
Ciaude Bernard ? 

In the third place, philosophy is the only subject in which 
the mind is not necessarily overloaded with multiplicity 
of detail; it is therefore a remedy for mental dispersion, 
This advantage ia due to the nature of its object and of its 
method. The object of philosophy, rich — and even infinite 
— as it is, is, none the less, a single object : the mind, what 
constitutes man, what goes to make our " ego," and what, 
while varying with the individual, ia nevertheless at bottom 
identical in all. Philosophical science has a farther charac- 
teristic, viz. that the student is never able to grasp the part 
escept in its relation to the whole ; philosophy is essentially 
systematic, and if it does not find the true co-ordination 
and subordination of things, it must imagine a provisional 
co-ordination, it must supply from its own resources the 
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connecting link. As its aim is unity, its method is necesattrily 
unification. The two eseential proceBses of this method are 
themselvra processes of concentration, !>. in the first place 
internal observation, bringing back the mind upon itself, 
and in the second place, specnlation, which is essentially 
conatmctive and generalizing. Observation singles ont the 
facts, and speculation supplies the ideas that link them 
together; but whether it is dealing with facta or ideas, 
philosophy always proceeds by concentration. On the other 
hand, so interdependent are different branches of moral 
science, that excessive speciaHzation is practically impiwsible. 
Can we imagine a moralist, a logician, an enthusiast in 
ffisthetics, or a cosmologist, who is not also a psychologist, 
or a psychologist who is neither a moralist, a logician, nor 
a cosmologist? Although it may be the fashion nowadays 
to invite psychology to shut itself up between four walls as 
if it were a special science like entomology or meteorology, 
the science of man cannot he thna isolated, psychology 
cannot he severed from general philosophy and made into 
an absolutely "independent" study. The mind is not at 
work only when it is alive, and it lives solely by its relations 
with the whole world at whose enigmas it guesses, and with 
the human society of which it is a member ; further, it can 
only live by proposing itself a definite aim, and, ipso/aeto, its 
life is essentially moral. 

The objection may he raised that philosophical and social 
science will simply be one subject the more, bringing with it 
an increase in the general intellectual overpressure. If well 
organized, it would, on the contrary, be a simplification and 
a co-ordination of knowledge. Its general and synthetic 
views will give to the modem mind assistance comparable to 
schematic figures in physiology. If we had to follow the 
hlood through all the ramifications of the veins and arteries, 
the labour would he endless ; the important thing is to know 
how it circulates, from the heart to the head, and from the 
head to the heart. The cause of overpressure in the young 
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or of society ; nor the acqEisitioQ of a Bynthetic knowledga 
of the phenomena of the material or human world, bnt the 
study of the different sciences in their infinite details, the 
application of calculation to the stndy of phenomena, in a 
word, the dealing in detail with a vaat complexity. Gnyau 
therefore rightly maintains that if the stndy of principles is 
useful to the higher order of minds, it is much more so to 
those that are incapable of nnaided effort. The average 
mind may he able to retain a certain number of details, but 
what escapes it is the broad lines connecting facts together, 
the framework into which they fit, and the general system 
in which they find their unity. These broad lines, this 
system at once simple and extended, wiU not be learned 
from a scientific training, even if specialized in a definite 
direction ; philosophical training alone, by widening the 
mental horizon, can reveal these broad lines to it. If, there- 
fore, the work of boys in these days is to be lightened, the 
redaction should be on the special and descriptive, and not 
on the general and philosophical, the moral and social side 
of modem science ; in this case, to add is really to diminish 
the labour by simplifying and by reducing to order. Thought 
says Aristotle, is routed, as it were, by a multitude of facts, 
In war, if a coward refuses to advance, another hesitates, 
and then another, and then another, and all these individuals 
thus dispersed make up an army in themselves. Similarly, 
the general notion fijtes the memory ; and the rout of 
thought is prevented by the grouping and orientation of 
ideas. Philosophy, reducing all truths to their ultimate, 
principles and carrying tbem on to their conclusions, 
engraves them Kimultaneonsly on the reason and on the 
memory ; it makes the memory rational and the process of 
reasoning Is never forgotten ; it is at once a logic and a 
memoria techmca. To give to teaching a brain is, in fact, 
not a complication of the difficulty, but a solution, 

Thus from all points of view, whether that of mental 
exercise or nourishment, or of the supplying a formal or 
fundamental education, of extending its scope, or of unifying 
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it around its true centre of perspective, of conciliating the 
observation of the real and the feeling for the ideal, or the 
vision of what is and the conception of what should be, the 
spirit of observation and the spirit of speculation, the sense 
of individual and the sense of collective life, or " modem " 
and universal necessities — moral and social science must be 
awarded the first place in education, and especially in French 
education ; and all other subjects must be brought more 
and more within its reach ; we must, so to speak, moralize 
and socialize not only the study of natural science, but also 
the study of literature and history. Hence the problem — 
What are the different branches of moral science which 
should be taught our youth ? and in what order and at 
what age should they be taken up ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

MORAL ASD CIVIC ISSTSUCTION. 

Among the monJ and social scienceB the moat eseential in 
the eduoation of our children ie that in which instraction 
and education are more blended than in any other case, t.s. 
moi'ala. Some edncators prefer to leave morality to the 
spontaneous action of reading, convereation, and circum- 
stance ; they are afraid of the result of laying down mlea, 
of reasoning oat what ia good ; they believe that morality is 
not so much learned as inspired, and, as it were, " re- 
spired ; " that education should restrict its effects to the 
creation of an atmosphere or moral climate outside which 
life would be impossible. For this purpose in our higher 
schools the pnpila are kept to literature and history ; it ig 
supposed tl^t for this purpose it is only necessary to read a 
certain number of fine paeaag*^ from classical authors, or to 
hear in the words of historians the recital of heroic or wicked 
deed^ that this will safflce to create in our youth not only 
literary taste, but the moral sense. This empirical process 
may indeed be sulficienb in the case of a race which is also 
receiving soimd religious instruction and which has kept 
intact its theological faith ; but is it enough in a country 
like France, in which creeds are in process of dissolution ? 
. If every idea, example, or passage read is a suggestion, can 
it be denied that literature and history do not give a 
plentiful supply of bad as well as of good suggestions ? All 
these disconnected and contradictory ideas, all these hasty 
and often opposed sentiments, mast eventually combine with 
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the natural tendenciea of different Dharacters, with the 
infiuenceB of the environment or of circumBtances ; bnt will 
the final result be good or bad ? Sometimea the one, some- 
times the other. " Moralizing " our youth is left to provi- 
dence or to chance. The results of this apontaneous Eoorali- 
zation are not very satisfactory ; too often this system, or 
rather this abaence of system, ends in spontaneous demorali- 
zation. Add to this the substitution of boarding-school 
life for family Lfe, and iisk yourself if Virgil, Horace, 
Cicero, or Livy will be enough for the education of our 
youth. For the moral atmosphere to exist, some sort of 
oiganization of suo^eationa must be created ; we must be 
assured that, instead of remaining confosed and unconscious, 
they will be divided into categories perfectly separate, dis- 
tinct, and therefore comparable ; from comparison spring 
choice, predominance, and order. If, on the contrary, a lad, 
already thoughtless by nature, is left exposed to every breath 
of inflnence, to every impulse whether good or bad, without 
any exertion of self -reflection, if he can neither resist nor 
voluntarily consent to the moral impression he receives from 
without, his will can only be formed in an imperfect, vaiying, 
and unstable fashion ; and the child will not gain that 
strength of character which is the basis of morality and the 
urest safegnard of a nation. 

In France it is rare to find a teacher who wiU introduce 
remarks on morality into his lessons on literature, history, 
or grammar I M. Marion has done well in commenting on 
his report ; a timidity that is characteristically 
French checks the expression of moral truths on the lips of 
"the best intentional, even the best of onr educators." 
Our modesty is merely a check on our saying anything 
immoral, and not au incentive to " saying something moral." 
One of our writers once declared that never during his 
whole school-life did he hear a single word on morality, 
except in the philosophy class. And our imdergraduates 
have the same complaint to make. I can, for my part, say 
the same. I never heard a single mo\a,V ■KftssaivOTw fe"*wi. ws 
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a translation of the " De OfEciia." Send a lad to t 
primary schoola in France, and he will receive a course 
infitmction in morality ; send hiin to a lycenm, and he will 
hear nothing of morality till he is sixteen or seventeen — if 
he stays at school so long. And this state of things will 
persist as long as our teachers of grammar and literatnre 
are not moralists, as long as they have not themselrcs had a 
preliminary course of morals applied to pedagogy, as long as 
they have had no philosophical culture, tested by severe 
examinations. Can it be sappoaed that a teacher of philo- 
sophy would blush to speak, with all the authority given 
him by science, to children of morality and civic duties, to 
teach them what they owe to their family and to their 
native land? The false modesty of which I have just 
spoken is at bottom, in the case of our teachers of grammar, 
history, and literature, the modesty of ignorance. This is 
its only excuse. 

For this doubtful chance of spontaneous moralization by 
literature and history, I propose the substitution of a defi- 
nite doctrine of life, a scientific instniction in morality. 
There is a widespread prejudice against morality as a school 
subject on the ground that it is not scientific enough to be 
taught. In other words, this is an extension to the whole 
of morality of the uncertainties which may depend upon 
the absolute or relative character of it« metaphysical prin- 
ciples, jnst as if we were to extend to geometry as a whole, 
and to all other sciences, the uncertainties which are dne to 
the nature and subjective or objective character of space, 
time, motion, and force. The fact is that morality has a 
positive and perfectly scientific side as well as a metaphysical 
side. The latter, which is not the least important, should 
be reserved until the general subject of philosophy is taken 
up ; the former can he and ought to he taken up sooner. 
The scientific side of morality comprises what G-uyan has 
called the rules of " the most intensive and extensive life 
both for the individual and for society." There are laws of 
conservative and individual progress which may be demon- 
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Birated ; and there are no less certain laws of social con- 
servation and social prograaa. Life in commoo has necea- 
aary conditions which can he scientifically determined, and 
the suhordi nation of the individual to the group of which he 
is a part, to the national community, is one of these con- 
ditiona. The positive, utilitarian, and evolutionary schoola 
may furnish us here with an ample harvest of facte and 
laws, to constitute the positive side of morality, the science 
of mannera properly so called, and the science of society. 
In the second place should come what I call the msihetics of 
mannera, i.e. the consideration of the g;ood from the point 
of view of beauty, and no longer merely from that of utility 
or social necessity. Finally these should merge, in the 
h^her classes, in the general philosophy of manners, which 
seeks the ultimate hasis of the good in the relations of man 
to the univei-se, and to the principle of universal evolution, 
whatever it may be. There is therefore, on the whole, in the 
moral good both public and private utihty, an leBthetic 
beauty, and a philosophical rationality which may be the 
objects of transmission to others ; in this sense, as Socrates 
said, "virtue can be taught," Will a child be egoistic 
when he is shown all that his family, his countiy, and 
society as a whole have given him, and are every moment 
giving him, and all that he owes them in return, when he 
has acquired a clear idea and a keen sense of national and 
international solidarity, and when at the same time he will 
have fathomed the idea of the human being and its peculiar 
dignity ? Ah each idea is a force — especially in France — 
the idea of what U best to be done will obviously have a 
greater power of realization. The ideal, by the very fact of 
its being conceived, is already realized in our thoughts. 
Certainly we are none the more convinced that it will 
realize itself in action, because other ideas and especially 
other sentiments or tendencies may enter into a conflict 
with it ; but the clearer and more precise the idea of the 
best, the more chance will it have of emei^ng trinmphan.t, 
from the inward struggle. The outtfc?,\i^%e&^Xsni.'A'^!^i&'''^'=^ 
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is one of tlie essential foctora in the final resolation. 
unconscious factors which make up the character are doubt-' 
lesB of ^reat importance, and it may even be said that 
reason is composed of (1) unconscious factors ; (2) con- 
scious factors ; (3) the circumstances of the moment. But 
the cousciouHuesB reacts on the unconscious forces at work 
within us ; it judges them and thereby modifies them. The 
intellect is not a kind of tribunal external to us, and having 
to appeal to a foreign power for aid in carrying out its 
decrees ; self -judgment is self-reward, or self-punishment ; it 
is also the beginning of the amendment of one's own cha- 
racter ; we have only to set onreelves in the right direction, 
for certain traits of the moral features to become more 
salient, while others recede into the ehade. The intellect, 
like all our faculties, aims at self-satisfaction, and if it does 
not succeed in satisfying itself, we feel a sense of inward 
discord which may he so powerful as to severely wound us, 
Kow, the intellect has something universal and impersonal 
about it ; it looks at things in a general and disinterested 
fashion, just as the eye which, in apite of our efforts, hfta ns 
oat of onrselves in order to bring into our view an indefi- 
nitely extended horizon, lighted up by a light which attracts 
oHr gaze. The intellect therefore begins to develop the 
ego ; it is, like a look, essentially altruistic. It is also, as 
Kant says, law-making. It tends to erect everything into 
a law, but its nature is to lay hold of the law which alone 
can satisfy it. So natural is this tendency, that we always 
raise our actions to the dignity of maxims or theories. 

Thus the so-called wisdom of nations furnishes " maxims "" 
for evil as well as for good. In a word, we always wish to 
elevate facts to the dignity of ideas. A fault in conduct ii 
a sophism in action, and as Dante tells ua, even the devil ' 
a " good logician," A sound study of morahty can alone 
enhstitute truth for the sophisms of the heart ; it alone can 
raise the thoughts of a young man to the consideration of 
his universal ends, to the reflective consciousness of hia 
national function — be it scientific or literary — as well as of 
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the relatioEa which exist between that function and the 
weal of the country, of the whole of humanity. We rauat 
therefore introduce into lay education what ia customary in 
religious education — the constant action oa the aentimentB 
and also the constant action oa the ideas, of a more and 
more profouud study of moral principles and their appli 
tions. 

lu the primary schools morality ia taught, but the children 
in our Ijcenms receive no instruction in this subject. Is the 
mare fact of birth and status enough to grant or deny the 
privilege of learning morality ? Or are the teachers in 
the lyceums leas capable of teaching children morahty than 
the teachers in the primary schools ? The boys who are 
going through a " special " course leani morality after 
thirteen or fourteen, and the girls at lyceums alao receive 
similar instruction. It is therefore only in the case of the 
"humanities" properly ao caUed that everything ia taught 
but human morality, pubUc or private. This anomaly must 
cease. 

It may perhaps be urged that there are sx>ecial difBculties 
in the caae of the aecondary schoola ; the teacher will not 
know if he may pronounce the name of God, or if he may 
teach at least a spiritual morality. But in I'cality there ia 
no difficulty. In the programme of "special " instruction 
we find, "Religious righta and correaponding duties: the 
rdle of the religious sentiment iu morality. The sanctions 
of morality. The future life of God." For the first school 
examination in literatnre (B. as L.) we find, "Rehgious 

morality. Duties towards God. God, Hia esiatence and 

attributes. The immortality of the soul." There is therefore ^^M 
no reason whatever why the name of God should not be ^^M 
mentioned in om- secondary Boboola, especially as we read in ^^| 
the ayllabns'for primary schools, " The teacher is not expected 
to give a course ex prnfesso on the nature and attributes of 
God ; he is to closely connect in the child's mind the idea 
^^ of a first cause and of the perfect being with a sentiment of ^^^ 
^L respect and veneration, and he is to aiCQ\\sX.(i^Q. v^n^ ^v:l^ ^a. ^^^ 
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treat with that respect the noHott of a God, even when 
prosented to it under a different form than that of its own 
religion." 

This wiae limitation, which sets in the foregronnd not 
dogma, but an idea, a tiotion of God, has been blamed by 
certain eections ; and no donbt freeb recriminations might 
be expected if moral instruction were organized in onr 
eecondary Bcboola. But these recrimiTiationB arise becanse 
necessary distinctions have not been drawn. The teaching 
of morals should not be "sectarian," for then it would 
stifle liberty of conscience, but it does not follow that moral 
instruction ouglit to be absolately without any reference to 
any philoBophical docti-ine, nor even that all allusions to the 
idea of God should be banished from it, as is the case with 
the names of the Virgin, of the saints, of Luther, and of 
Calvin. And further, in the present tone of feeling with 
TCspect to religions matters, far fi'om being opposed to the 
lay spirit of instroetion, general notions on the origin and 
r6!e of the idea of God are one of the surest means of sus- 
taining the lay spirit and of combating clerical pretensiOTia. 
It is, in fact, in order to separate the idea of God from 
its sectarian accessories that it is important to speak to 
children of it in a broad and liberal fashion. We muab 
make them nndcratand that this idea of God — this "hypo- 
thesis," or belief, if you prefer it so — is not necessarily 
connected with the dogmas of confession, communion, 
danmation, etc. By these means the spirit of tolerance, 
which is BO rare among ns even now, will be gradoally 
instilled into our youth. But if, on the contrary, we pr^rve 
absolute silence on these questions, we give the impression- 
that they are unphilosophlcal and merely theological, and 
thereby we let loose in onr country ail fanaticism, both 
religious and anti -religious. Even the adverearies of positive 
religions are therefore defeating their own ends by wishing 
to proscribe what they call "natural religion," and by 
ftccnstoming the children to confound (as they are sure bi 
do of themselyee) philosophical opinions with theological 
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dogmas. Whatever views may be held of positive religii 
and even of "natural religions," the different forms 
aaeamed by faith in a higher principle in the nnivetEe 
common basis, whether good or bad, and this basis 
is especially of a moral order. Now, it can scarcely be 
maintained that a youth should remain in ignorance of the 
reasons and sentiments which are the common basis of 
different religions in all civilized countries. The avoidance 
of dogma makes it essential to explain the reasons, the 
absolute or relative value of which the child in latef years 
will learn to appreciate. Such an instruction is all the more 
admissible because in all religions and in all philosophies, 
from Kant to our own day, the idea of God is represented 
as an object of pure behef or of " faith," principally of moral 
faith, and never as an object of science or demonstration. It 
would be even as contrary to religious orthodoxy as to con- 
temporary philosophy to attempt to " demonstrite " the 
existence and attributes of God aa if it were a theorem in 
geometry or a law in physics. The idea of God cannot rest 
upon our " science," but, on the contrary, on our theoretical 
ignorance of the secret of existence, and on our conception 
of our practical ideal. The ignorance of what is beneath 
everything, with the thought of what ought to be, and of 
what we ourselves wish to find there, are the two philo- 
sophical principles of all belief in God. I do not say that 
these principles necessarily involve this belief as the premisKes 
of a syllogism involve the conclusion, for it would not be then 
a really " voluntary behef," but these two reasons, sufficient 
or not from the point of view of pure logic, should be 
familiar to everybody, and that an education not dealing with 
the question would be incomplete. The philosophy of 
religions is, in fact, a part of philosophy, whatever conclusions 
are drawn for or against the " irreligion of the future." • 
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Let philosopher and priest each do what he believes to ba 
beat, but do not let their rivalry de^nerate into hatred or 
matnal wari'are. The philosopher shotiid forget less thaa 
others that truth ia always relative, especially as far as the 
ultimate basis of the being, the secret of existence, and tli« 
BQprenie end of life are concerned. If there are myths and 
symbols in religion, the philosopher and mvant should. 
recognize that there is also something symbolic, imaginati' 
and, if I may say so, something mythical in the most abstract 
conceptions of metaphysics or even of science. And 
materialiBtic conceptions are not free from this charge; thef 
are even more open to it than others. In fact, they hold 
everything to be formed of atoms, i.e. of grains of dust, as 
it were, having repreaenfcable forms, and these atoms they 
believe are for ever whirling aronnd in apace. ~' 
something essentially mythological about this conception, and 
rare ingenuity ia required before we can believe that this 
dance of tiny cubes or spheres ia the basis of being, life, 
sentiment, and thought. If religions are anthropomorphic, 
materialism is hylomorphic, and it is doubtful if it is there- 
fore any nearer the inaolnble problem of being, Savartts, 
metaphysicians, and prieata may all aay with the poet — 
"NoQB conteniplDna I'obscur, I'iDconau, I'iavbible; 
Noua sondons le reel, I'id^l, le poBsibJe ; 

Noni regardons trembler I'ooibre indetermin^e." 



Very often the enemies ofreligioD Ksve committed the hluoder of despising 
theiradTerBsries; thisie theworetofblanderH. . , . Among we ll-edacated 
people thej iometimes prodnc* a violent reaction againat re" 
judicet, and this reaction oflen persiste through life, but ii 
nnmbcr this reaction i* fallowed in time bj a conntar-reaction ; and, as 
Spencer remwltB, it is only when this Gonnler-reaction has been snfflcient 
that we can foimuUte less narrow and more comprehensive judgment* on 
religious questions, with a full Itnowledge of the clrcnmBtancas. Every- 
thing widens in us in time, as do the concentric rircles traced out by the 
movement of the gap in the trunks of trees. life calms us as well as death, 
and reconciles na to those who do not think or feel as we do. . . , la there 
not wmething fratemal in the thoughts of men ? " (Guyan, " L'Irreligk 
ie I'trtnlr," p. iivi.). 
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If, then, the hnmsn mind is necesaarily in the domain' of 
the relative, abeolutism is a still more intolerable and more 
illogical abuse in the philosopher who, while believing he is 
nearer the truth, should nevertheless remember that he is 
always translating it into human language, or, strietly 
speaking, into imagery. Substance, cause, force, end, being, 
essence, sonl, God, and even matter, are so many images, so 
many metaphors, so many aymbolical translations of an 
impenetrably obscure text. Let us therefore be tolerant, 
and not object if, apart from any religious confessions, our 
children are given a vague notion of a God in whom the. 
human race hopes, instead of a notion of primal matter 
(which is scarcely more intelligible), of HubRtance, or -of 
force. Even to the atheist the idea of God la still the loftiest 
symbol of the moi-al idea in process of realization in the 
world and in hnmanity. And more, the absolute negation 
of all moral power immanent in the world and guidii^ it, is 
but another dogma, at bottom as impossible to demonstrate . 
as theism. Who can assert that there is no moral spring in 
the universe, that the world, although it has produced 
moral beings, is in its principle absolutely non Tuaral, and 
even immoral P And, in default of demonstrable truth and 
certainty, does this doctrine offer so many public or private 
advantages that it should be taught to our youtb ? It would 
be a fine discovery for children and a great encouragement 
to their teachers to tell them at the outset. The universe is 
the arena of a conflict of brute forces, unr^nlated and 
unrestrained by any moral spring ; our ideal of an infinite 
good is a chimera unknown to nature and never to be 
realized ; the absence of morality is fundamental in nature, 
and our so-called morality is only a social utility, purely 
relative to man's ideas 1 It is clear that the educator can- 
not teach such a doctrine in the name of the State, . The^ 
contrary idealistic and theistic belief is that of almost all, 
with the exception of a certain Dumber of philosophers, or 
of men whose minds are imbued with philosophioftl ideas. 
The latter are not compelled to sfcui OntM vi-A&wsv v^ "ii^fit | 
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State Bohools. And why should the personal ideas of the- 
parent be exclusively respected in those schoola, white 
the general ideas and sentimeDta of the natiou would have 
no claim to i-eapect ? One of two thin^ must happen — 
either the child will be educated alone, and thiin his 
" liberty of conscience " will not be affected in the least, or 
he cannot be educated alone, and then bow can we be silent 
on the ideas which have been traditional from generation to 
generation in the fatherland ? If a parent entrusts his 
child to the care of the State, he should consent to allow it 
to be exposed to the common influence. As for those who 
can brir»g np their own children, let them teach them as 
their conscience permits, bnt let them recognize that they 
are really only substituting one influence for another. 

If the State were willing to abandon all control under the 
pretence of exclusively protecting the " opinion of parents," 
thus invested with the dignity of a dogma, we must then 
proscribe all moral teaching of any kind in our schools ; we 
must not blame suicide before children, for their father may 
perchance approve of self-destruction ; nor must we blame 
free love, for their father may approve thereof ; nor must 
we speak of public order, the kw, and the constitution, for 
the parents may be anarchists. Suppress the oame of the 
fatherland, and take away its flag, for some socialists look 
upon the flags of countries as so many differently coloured 
illusions, and upon the fatherlaud as a kind of rel^ious 
idolatry, a metaphysical entity, opposed to humanitarian 
ideas ; some socialists recognize neither French nor Germans, 
but only proletariats and their enemies the capitalists, 
"Our country," to the disabused sceptic is a phrase as 
suspected of ideology as the name of God, and it is certain 
that if crimes had been committed in the name of the one, 
they have also been committed in the name of the other. 

I think that the best method of acting on the morality of 
the young, and that apart from religious opinions, would be 
to present morality from the civic and patriotic points of 
view. According to the reports of the teachers and in- 
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UNlV. Ot-' AllCtl. atitude to the fatherland. If we are 
MAR Q*? IQOfi ini'^rt speak to them of their country, 
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I. Thg coia%tTy, tie nation.— Whtt la a natioc 7 A collecti 
indiTiduiiU? Tlie true and tbe false in the theories of the social en 
nod uf the swial organ sin. The solidarity of generatioDS. The natlDDsl 
ipirlt; what coaaLiluteslt? Great Brilaici. 

II. The private individmL^V/bat lie shonld be in the interests of his 
cnuntrf. The good aod had i)ualitis9 uf the EagllBh, etc., and eepeciall;' 
of the joutha of this country. PriTate virtues necessary to the cil 
truthfulness, coarage, work, iemperance, etc. Socul eSecta of { 
vices; their aontequeaces to the natiun as a irhole. 

III. Tie /amity.— [\t necesiily to the country; its essential func 
the national organism. Its moral and civic constitutica. The family 
iplrit; its good and bad eflects in this CDDDtry. Family duties — parenli 
aDdohitdren; brothers and sixters; servants. 

IV. School, etc.— Its place In the country. Duties of school- 
masters and school-felloivs. Apprenticeship in civic and mora) i 
iillenpsa dishononrable because ingratitude to one's conntry. The clsssics 
their national and patriotic character. Why ne learn oar native literature 
Greek, Latin, silenie, history, philosophy. Literary and scientifio 
greatness of this cnuntry; its iotellectual influence. 

V. Eelaticna of citixena to each other. — Hutnnl rights and 
Respect for the human person and for the fatherland in the pei 
others. SUrery; serfdom; the part played by this cauntry in their 
abolition. Respect for our fellowtitizeoa, for their bonour. Defamatit 
ealumny. The excesses of the press. 

Beapect for the creeds and opinions of our fellow- citizens. Religious 
and philosophic liberty ; religious, philosophical, and political toleration. 
Religious and auti- religious fanaticism; poliiiual fanaticism and party 
rancour; their danger from the patriotic point of view. Great Britain 
should be uoiled 

Respect for the human person in its property. The principles of 
property. Its necessity from the social, national, and iuteruational stand- 
points. Property in this countrr. Justice and fiatomity. Charity and 
it$ various forms. Devotion. 

VI. The alatt and the taas.—tbe fonndations of public authority. Tha 
constitntlon of this conntry. The true and fntse meaning of national 
■overeigaty. The government. Its diRerent forms ; their advantages and 
daagers. Our good and bad points from the political point of view., 
Politii^l instability and its perils. The revolutionary si^rit. 

The army, the soldier. CDnseription. Military discipline. MilltHr; 
courage in this conntry. Our meriU and defects in victory or defeat. 

Duties of a eitisen to the slate. Obedience to the laws, payment of 
taxes, voting, etc Rights of the citizen, ludivirjunl liberty; lilierty 
of conscience, liberty of nork, liberty of union. Doties and rights of the 
gov»mment. Dangers of authority and anarchy. Trne and false liberty. 
Ti-ue and false eqiuility. Advantages and abuses of the spirit of equallt; 
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in this country. Increasing difficulty and gravity of social questions in 
these days. 

VII. Intemationai relations. — International rights and duties. Inter- 
national solidarity. All questions should he considered from the inter- 
national point of view. Humanity. The love of humanity and its 
reconciliation with the love of one's country. Patriotism true and false. 
Humanitarianism true and false. 

VIII. The universe. — ^The universal fatherland. Universal sympathy. 
Love of nature. Duties towards the inferior heings. Man, a citizen of the 
world. 

IX. ITie ideal union of minds. — Creeds relative to a spiritual country 
and a heavenly city. Kant's "reign of ends." Importance of creeds 
from the point of view of puhlic and private morality. The respect due 
from the state and the individual to those creeds in their di£ferent forms ; 
natural or moral religions (Kant), positive religions. 

The sanctions of morality. Sanctions of the conscience; social 
sanctions; the basis of the penalty. Creeds relative to a supreme 
sanction. 

Limits of positive science — the unknowable. The modesty of the term 
savant. Metaphysical and moral basis of the belief in an invisible world, 
and in the final triumph of morality in the universe. 

To some programme of this kind, which might be developed for boys 
between thirteen and fourteen, add the programme of " civic instruction, 
common law. and political economy " already in use in the French primary 
schools. Would a course of moral and civic instruction thus present in a 
more or less elementary but scientific and interesting form, with examples 
borrowed from history, be useless to boys receiving a classical education, 
which is at present indifferent to their moralization as school-boys, as 
men, and as citizens ? 
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CHAPTER in. 

BISTORKAL AND POLITICAL INSTBUCTIOIT. 

I. If badly taught, instnictioii in bistorj ia swumped by the 
details of dry and ipso f ado UTiititetesting fa<;ts." Well taught, 
and connected with general ideas, historical instruction 
becomeB un essential part of edncatioa. The person with 
no notion of history is as new to the world as a child, or as an 
orphan which has never seen its parents. He will lack the 
sense of human and national aohdurity. He also lacks the 
sense of time — an essential factor in all that is permanent ; 
he will be the dupe of every abstract utopia, improvised and 
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the ideal [s tha transform ation of the bojs into phonographs. The follnw 
in; occurs in a note-book : " The new king of France, l^udes (S8T-896), 
wished to be lecogniEed in AqcitBioe. While be via in the south, a 
posthntnoua son of Louis the Stammerer, Charles IV., called the Simple, 
was proclaimed king in a great assembly held at Rheims. Aranlf, king 
of German;r, who was alio indirectly connected with the Carlotingiani 
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.station ' of 887, reoeiTed the claimant a 
of Worms, and declaring himself his protector, ordered the count 
biifaops on the Meuse to support him. Eudea prevailed in the em 
consented to acknowledge Charles as his liege lord, giving up to hi 
district between the MeuHe and the Seine. Eudes remained kin( 
Charles did not bi-conie emperor. Eudes died in 898, and Cbarli 
Simple becnme sole king. Robert, the brother of Eludes, inherite 
duchy of France. . . ." Boys will learn these shorthand (or m 
shorthand) notes ; and will commit to memory the names nnd the 
The same will be done for the other reigns. Thus taught, hislorv 
wor,t of intellectual gymuastics. 
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Ronstructed with reference neither to time nor history. The ^^M 
lii-st dreamer he meets will be able to conyiace him that in ^^M 
his own countrj' and in the world eveiything cau be ^^M 
changed in a day. He has no idea either of hiatorical ^H 
pra^ress or of historical continuity. The partisans which ^H 
make the history of France begia with the Revolution, for ^^ 
instance, are either ignorant of history or are deliberately 
falsifying its teaching. Unfortunately, nothing can be 
falsified BO easily as history. Further, there is much to be ^^ 
said on the question of the " morality of history," as it is ^^| 
taught nowa<kyH, as well as on the question of the morality ^H 
of nature. M. Lavisse himself confesses as much in his enthu~ ^^M 
siastic report on the instruction in history (which, it seems, ^^M 
he would gladly substitute for instmction in philosophy). ^^M 
It is not true that the just are always rewarded, and the ^^H 
wicked always punished. M. Lavisse confesses that " false- ^^ 
hood and violence are often successful, and the practical value 
of their success is not diminished by the immorality of the 
means employed." It is no longer tme that the destinies 
of a nation can be only explained by its virtues and its 
vices : " other elements enter into the fortniies and the 
power of a nation." Too often, in history, "faults are 
worse than crimes," and they are expiated neither by the men 
nor by the generations which have committed them. Hence, 
if there is any morality in history, it is there ini-ognito, if I 
may parody a celebrated mot. In spite of these premisses, 
although history too forcibly resembles the straggle for exist- 
ence in nature, it is to the teacher of history that M. Lavisse 
wonld entrust civic and even moral training. As for the 
teacher of philosophy, M. Lavisse would willingly relegate 
him to the universities. If the historian is also a moralist, 
well and good, nothing is more desirable ; but how will he 
be able to impregnate bis lessons in history with morality ? 
That is the question. " There are no panegyrists," answers 
M. Lavisse, " for confessed scoundrels." Are we quite sure 
of that, if the scoundrels have succeeded ? " The teacher 
will dwell upon the history of bou.ovu:&'c>V& lawv, lu^iw. ft«^ 
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oftur m the lexson." This is a rather disquietiag restriction. 
To IcU the truth, the moat beautiful and moet moral side of 
history ia its legendary aide : the Ohevaher d'Assae who 
becomes Sergent Dubois ; Caiubronne'a aaying, " La gardt 
menrt," etc. " Literatore and acience make the honourable 
aud cultmwd man," continues the eminent historian ; " it ia 
history which muat prepare the boy for life at a given date, 
and under definite conditions." And M. Lavisse himself 
has put into practice this oiethod in the very remarkable 
books he has published for the primary schools, " Our 
diaaaters," he tells our children, " teach ns not to love those 
who hate ws, hut to love our native land before all and 
above all, and humanity afterwards." We fear that this 
method of teaching the morality of history — almost inevitable 
in the mere historian, is only sowing the wind to reap the 
tempest. 

This is certainly not the way to introduce those moral ideas 
without which history ia only a long and blood-stained story 
of internal and external hatred and atrife — the record of 
the nightmare of humanity. I think that history should be 
used to establish the positive bases of true social science, and 
thus alone wiD it be moral, because it will throw into relief 
certain moral and political conditions without which a 
nation can be neither great nor strong. Comte was right 
when he said that societies have demonstrable laws of 
" existence or equilibrium " forming a body of social statics, 
and of " movement or development," forming " social 
dynamics." Mill gives as examples the following laws whidi 
express the minimum conditions of social stability : (X) A 
system of education including a restraining discipline which 
is opposed to the natural tendency of mankind to anarchy. 
(2) The existence of a feeling of allegiance to a common 
God or gods, the guardians of the State, or to certain 
persons representing the State, or to laws, ancient liberties 
and ordinances. " In all poUtical aocietiea which have had 
a durable existence, there has been some fixed point ; some- 
ihiji^ which people agreed to hold sacred." (:i} The exiateno*. 
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of a strong and active principle of coheaioo among the 
meinbera of the same community or State, which niakeB 
them feel that they are one people. And Mill shows that 
without these conditions a nation ia virtually in a state 
of civil war and cannot, in fact, avoid civil war for long." 
History has therefore its morahty, not in the sense that 
tyrants are punished and the good rewarded, bat in the 
sense that there are certain social and political rules which 
i nation cannot with impunity transgress. Only in social 
science is the significance and educative valne of history to 
be found. If it be objected that social science is still in a 
somewhat embryonic stage, the answer is that the few 
truths already established in its domain are far superior to 
applications made without reference to any regular 
method by professional historians, who, however, are quite 
content with their applications, and even phange from one 
application to another when dealii^ with the same facts. 
Gach historian arranges his picture of events as he pleases, 
and in whatever perspective or on whatever plane he pleases ; 
a history <rf the same incidents may end in an apotheosis or 
an anathema. 

M. Lavisse hands over to the teacher of history not only 
moral education, bnt civic and political instruction. He 
requires the teacher of contemporary history " to reserve the 
necessary time at the end of the course to treat theorftieally, 
but with the aid of fads, the main qnestions of the day. 
What political party does not claim that facts are on its 
side, and cannot effectively quote a goodly number of facts 
in its favour ? Physical facte have a definite significance, 
but there are historical facts for everylxjdy and for every 
cause ; jiro and con a monarchy, pro and con a rtipublic ; 
everything depends on the disposition of the facts as of the 
pawns on a chess-board. There is nothing more unmeaning 
than most historical facts, unless we make them mean some- 
thing more doubtful still when we want them to mean 

• Mill's " Logic," ii. pp. 510, ^^\ ^.TT^), 
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anything. M. Taine draws hia "little facts" into line mid 
orientates them as he pleases. Orators on each side of the 
House will draw their arguments from history. History, 
and especially contemporary history, proves everything and 
nothing. Even the events of our own age are as yet only 
documenCe, the final value of which is uaceitaiu. The 
history of Napoleon I., for example, is not yet written. 
Read Lanfrey after Thiers, and Taine after Lanfrey, and 
draw a coiiclnsion if you can. At the foot of the mountain 
we cannot see the whole horizon, the relative size and 
position of objects around ns ; we must go further up and 
climh higher. Instruction iu contemporary history, being 
purely and simply a narrative of great evente, becomes more 
and more adventurous ; of all forma of instruction it should 
be the freest from appreciations, and a fortiori from theories. 
It has on several occasions been debated whether it is right 
to allow the teaching of contemporary history to continue. 
M. Manenvrier, among others, is afraid that teachers may 
awaken legitimate susceptibilities. How is it possible not 
to stir the heart of our youth when we are telling them of 
the events in which their friends, relations, and fathers 
have taken a part ? " You have before you the children of 
the conquerors and of the conquered." We moat banish 
from secondary schools everything that by woonding the 
feelings of others may give life to the fatal germs of hatred ; 
" let the feeling of comradeship give oa in a measure for a 
few years the illusion of fraternity, and make ua an un- 
divided country." I do not think, however, that the course 
of contemporary history should be suppressed ; it is sufficient 
to restrict it to the exhibition of uncontested and uncon- 
testable facts, upon which it is not possible to have an 
individual opinion. 

II. If contemporary history, taking the form of political , 
doctrine, of necessity gives pain to some, it is because it haf 
necessarily to do with persons, and constitntea. in fact, s 
series of "personalities." On the other hand, pure theoiy, 
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expounded by a philoeopher, can give no pain to those who 
hold a contrary conviction, because ideas are essentially 
imperBonal. If you are a naonarchist, you cannot deny the 
existflnee of a theory of repnblican government ; nor, if you 
are a republican, the existence of a theory of monarchical 
government. Between the two theories you have a free choice, 
bnt, if joQr choice ia to be enlightened and eiTeotively free, 
a well for you to be familiar with both. How, then, can 
a young man or a father, whatever his opinions, object to 
a teacher's eshibiting in a purely philosophical mannei- the 
guiding principles of the various forms of government, the 
advantages claimed by each, the peculiar dangers besetting 
them, and the means we may have of gaining the advan- 
tages and avoiding the dangers ? These are the problems of 
pure science. Given a democratic government, it is clear 
it has certain duties to fulfil. Given a republican constitn- 
lion, it is clear that every man who is at all enlightened and 
devoted to his conntry ought to know the principles of its 
constitution ; the revision of that constitution is continually 
called for by those who do not even know its principles, 
we have two Honses instead of one, no doubt there is some 
theoretical reason, good or bad, in favour of this gystem, and 
this system mnst have prevailed over others. If the President 
of the Republic is given a kind of veto by the constitution 
(and few Frenchmen know this), and can suspend the 
promulgation of a law which seems to him to be dangeroui;, 
and can compel the Parliament to discuss it again and pat 
it to a second vote, it is no doubt because the Idea was to 
have at the head of the State some one quite different from 
a PreKident without power and the very humble servant of 
the chambers. Let us even suppose that the teacher of 
philosophy lets his pei-sonal political opinions be seen, his 
pupils need take no offence ; it cannot hurt yonr feelings to 
know that I am a republican or a monarchist. But it is 
olTensive to teach the " history " of the republic and to call 
all repnbhcans fools or brigands, or the "history" of the 
monarchy and treat all monarchiata aa t'^TM\'i», wfl&.V«iw«* I 
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to their country * It foUowB that nothing is more frnitlew 
than politico-historical discossionB. Men cannot agree upon 
either men, or things, or the coarse of events, or the leBsona 
to be learned therefrom. Has either learned anything from 
the other ? Not in the least ; each leaves off with the 
same convictions as he began, bnt often more embittered. 
That politico-philosophical diBcnaaionE do not lead to 
harmony of opinion may also be true ; bnt the minda 
engaged therein do at least learn some ideaa, some of the 
elements in the solution of the problem, from each other, 
and each of these ideaa will eventually, whatever theory be 
preferred, have a relative value in the ensemile. To 
discuss the events or the men of the French Eevolution, 
Robespierre, Dantou, etc., is so much waste time ; to discuss 
the principles of '89, and the theories connected therewith, 
and yon may try in vain to keep to your own persona! con- 
victions in the long run, your opponent's system (even if 
you do not admit it) must have taught you something. I 
think therefore that the teacher of philosophy can alone 
give to elementaij instruction in politics that degree of 
elevation and serene impartiality which is more necessary 
here than elsewhere ; these lofty questions should be reserved 
for instruction in philosophy at sixteen or seventeen years 
of age. 

Onr classical training must always rank below " special " 
instruction, until both have on their programmes " civic 
instraction, common law, and political economy." As M. 
Leviaae justly remarks, a boy at the lyceums may be an 
elector in three, two, or even one year after his school-life is 
over. Civic instruction is therefore more imperative in this 
case than in the primary schools. As for political economy, 
apart from its utility in industry, commerce, and finance, it 
alone can prevent the boy, when a man, from giving ear to 

• VHe the " Manuals ciTiqnea " of Psol Bert (a sarxrat gone sstraj- in 
politim), and lead the outrageoui and Cahe descriptiiin of the olij r^me, 
Tollowed bj the enthnsiastic and eqniUlf taiae deacrlptioa of the 
ReTolutiona>7 epoch. 
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the dreams of any utopist ; it exhibits the true relations 
between capital and labour, the reciprocal value of intellectual 
and manual labour ; what thrift, union, etc., can do. The 
study of economic and social questions is imposed on all, 
because, in modem and democratic states, the only way to 
preserve internal harmony is to decrease misery as wealth 
increases, and to augment the average comfort. First, in the 
primary schools, we must introduce and develop the true 
principles of social economy. It has been truly said that 
every artisan philosophizes in his own way ; we must take 
precautions that he does not philosophize wrongly. Without 
such precautions we may be sure that the moral, social, and 
religious doctrines of the working classes will be the height 
of the absurd ; such a spectacle we see at the present 
moment. Misdirected fanaticism, the revolutionary Utopia, 
an utterly false conception of life, society, and the State, 
form the basis of the philosophy of the working classes. 
To bring economic science within the reach of the masses is 
therefore a vital problem for democracy. But this is not 
enough ; our middle classes should be familiar with true 
economic principles. Not by keeping the children of the 
middle classes in ignorance of economics and social ques- 
tions can we make them capable of resistiug the ever- 
swelling wave of socialism. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LITERATURE ASD M8THETIC3. 

I. Instruction in literature ia as much in need of organiza- 
tion and unification as moral and liistorical inBbruction. 
Reform ie neceaaary, but should it be in the same direction 
att the preccdiog ? I think not. We have seen that reforms 
ill Prance during the last few yeara have had a realistic 
tendency with regard to methods, and a utilitarian tendency 
with regard to results ; flrat it was proposed to completely 
suppress Greek and Latin, and afterwards, when the utility 
of the classics was recognized, it was proposed to give them 
a practical end. The end which these reformers had in 
view may be stated as follows : More time for 
modem languages, dead languages to be learned with the 
minimum of grammar by means of running translations ai '"' 
oral explanations, instead of the written esevciae 
methods of the past, — in fact, the idea was to get our boys 
to read classical authors in the shortest possible time. The 
object being to make ua " know " the literature of antiquity, 
it was also intended that, in addition to reading the test of 
an author, the boys should read translations in oi"der that 
in this way they might, more easily than by running com- 
mentary, appreciate in the etiBembie the full beauty of the 
masterpieces of antiquity. The leading principle of this new 
plan was roughly as follows : " We learn living languages 
to speak them, dead languages to read them." The final 
result, however, was that modern languages were not spoken 
BO well as before, and the classics were read less. This 
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becanse the authors of the reform started from a principle 
which I have shown to be false. The object of edacation 
is not to make boys learn the modern languages for the 
purpcee of speaking — which is, moreoTer, quite impossiHe 
in a school of from three to tour huDdred boys — nor is it to 
enable them to read the classics fluently at sight, which is 
equally impossible. I repeat that its object is the cultivation 
of intellectual power, with a view to the nation and the race ; 
languages are only the means ; modem langnages as means 
are inferior, and lack nnity ; the dead languages are good 
means, if they are studied as iiterature. 

It was supposed that the Geiman methods were shorter, 
but this ia by no means the case ; on the contrary, they 
require much more tirae. When the time devoted to Latin 
is reduced in France to six years and the time for Greek 
tfl four, it is forgotten that in Geimany nine years are 
devoted to the former and seven to the latter. What has 
been imitated, as M, Breal says (although he was one of the 
chief promotere of the change), Is not Germany, but Belgium, 
and " all other countries where a classical training is out of 
repute and powerless." 

The fault of the German reethoda, which, however, M. 
Breal considers a merit, is that they are too philological and 
too prone to consider Greek and Latin aa being of valne in 
themselves,* 

In all attempts at reform in France the leaders of the 
movement were philologists and historians, bnt little favour- 
able to philosophy, with their eyes turned towards Germany, 
where it seems at lirst sight that Latin and Greek are 
only studied for themselves, and are objects of knowledge 
analogous to those afforded by individual sciences. They 
criticised coldly and bitterly the literary exercises we held 
dear, particularly exercises, speeches, Latin verses. The 
Fi-ench, it ia true, practised the argute logni when they were 
as yet but Ganls ; but this was lost sight of, and to Latin 
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Bpeeohes were attributed the faults of the French race, iiuitead'. 
of attributing to tlie faults of our race tliose of our Latia 
Bpeeohea. The old literary criticisra was discovered to be out of 
date, and for it were subBtituted, thanks to M. Breal, philology 
and history. Children of twelve and thirteen were taught 
all about the transformation of the tonic accent in words of 
popular origin ; they were' tanght the history of words Ukea 
from the Latin by mvanfs, or the history of " doublets." 
Who knows anything about " doublets " bat phOologists ? 
and who need know them ? Boys of fourteen and sixteen 
are taught the earliest periods of literature, aud they have 
to learn in outline its origin and the faint outlines of it« 
early history. Under the pretext of avoiding dogmatism in 
the literature classes, boys' beads are stuffed with names of 
authors and their works, as if they were to be living 
catalogues, from Pierre Leroy, GiUet, Chretien PObon, to 
Raquin, Do Bellay, Baff, Jodelle, etc. Erudition, historical, 
literary, and philological, has invaded everything, and all 
is reduced to mere esercise of the memory. Prepress is 
measured by the number of facta read and learned by heart. 
This is a false iutelleclnalism, or rather, the futile cultiva- 
tion of knowledge which is only knowledge. This pseudo- 
erudition is the ruin of literary instruction ; it is supposed 
that children ought to know everytbiug, while the important 
thing tor them is to be able to think and create. They are 
required to learn fact after fact and language after language, 
instead of being exercised in the production of something, 
however small it may be. 

II. I feel that the system of grammatical training and 
the study of the humanities is the true one, but only if both 
are properly conceived and taught. Let us begin with 
grammatical training. 

As far as what is in a measure the technical study of 
languages, it should surely be possible to simplify methods 
and at the same time to make them more attractive if 
masters only would take the trouble to try to simplify instead 
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of giving way to the desire for complication. This wonid 
not be complicating gi-ammar, but Bimplifying it and maldiig 
it of more living interest by connecting its laws with those 
of the human mind. If a master introduces the history of 
words when of peculiar interest, and thus makes tbeir history 
serve as a memoria technica, well and good ; but there should 
be an end to the profound treatment of philology in schools. 
Historical erudition and philology are the two great enemies 
of secondary instruction ; bo far from making the ideas 
more orderly, they only add to the general confusion. 
From the philosophical point of view, grammar has a moral 
inflaence of its own, and if the master only succeeded in 
making this clear to his boys, they would listen to him with 
more attention than at prtseufc. It has been tmly snid thr.t 
precision and propriety of terms are in the commerce of 
ideas what integrity ia in the commerce of things ; that 
there is no complete freedom without a clear mind and 
exact langirage. tirammar has even a national and patriotic 
side ; in every detail of the structure of a word, and in the 
peculiarities of the orthography which is now being attacked," 
gi'ammar, instead of confining its efforts to simplification, 
ehows us the veat^es of certain fashions our ancestors had 
of speaking, pronunciation, and writing ; and as it makes 
every word, as it were, a revelation from the venerable past, 
it makes those woi'ds sacred to us. " It teaches ns to 
scrupulously respect the sense which is confirmed by use, 
and which is, as it were, the soul of the word ; it makes 
a language that is pure and faithful to etymology and 
tradition appear as homage to the national genius ; and we 
see that it is perhaps an act of filial piety to accommodate our 
thoughts, although the substance may be new, to forms with 
which the vigorous and healthy thought of our ancestors 
was content." Thus writes a philosopher,! and a httle of this 
philosophical elevation would do the teaching of grammar 
no harm. A literary language should be a perpetual sugges- 
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tion. Every word on the sense of which the child is coi 
pelled to reflect, every combination of words, every ph: 
of which he has to analyse the structure, should awaken in 
him ideas and sentiments. The positive mind prefers facts, 
and looks with comparative contempt on words ; but, even 
if some woi-ds are empty, the majority are the snmmary of 
innumerable facts — not only natural, bat social facts ; a 
word is a product of human society added to nature. 

And, in particular, the stndy of the poets wOl be found to 
have an evocative virtue, and there is good reason for giving 
the first rank, as it should be given in the education of out 
youth, to the poets. Even grammar would be more interest- 
ing if it wore made more literary and more poetical. The 
very examples may be borrowed from beautiful verees or 
phrases from the best writers ; they may thus represent real 
worts of art, and the child will very soon acquire a sense of 
style, i.e. of beauty of form. He will read these verses a^in 
and again, and each will be associated in hia mind with some 
rule of language. He will see why a certain phrase from 
"Bossuet" or " Pascal " is considered fine, and that even 
the correctness of this phrase, its grammatical logic, and its 
conformity with the genius of the language, are the basis 
of this literary beauty. The study of a language should not 
be considered as a barren study of words for the words them- 
selves ; it should even at this sti^e have an lesthetic value. 
All words are, at bottom, metaphors, figures obliterated by 
long usage, and misunderstood from the habit of using them. 
And further, the associations of words are really mi/ths in 
wliich personifications of ideas are brought into action and 
mutnal relation ; a phrase is a symbolic history : the most 
familiar espreasions enshrine a my thology which is gradually 
dkappearing, as would at once be seen if we put capital 
letters to even the moat trivial words : " Terror strikes me ; 
the Sea beats on the rocks ; the Wind Mows furiously ; the 
Storm threatens us ; the Suti hides himself behind the clouds." 
Language is "fossil poetry," petrified mythology." 
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Finally, grammar has ite logic, as the teacher mnat sbow 
pupila. The naturaliBt school in -peAagogj — which dates 
from RoDBseaa and Festalozzi, and with which Bain and 
Spencer have many points in common — lias a pecnliar dialiie 
to logical abstractiona. This school will hear of little else 
bat the intuitive method, teaching by sight ; to it everything 
rednces to seeing and inferring. Hence its profound con- 
tempt for the study of languages and grammar, especially 
for such grammar as is learned by " Tulea and principles," 
such as Latin and Greek grammar, instead of " by use," as 
they naively fancy they can teach the modem languages to 
the yonng — learned with the bandage of unconsciousness 
over the eyes. This pseudo-naturalism is based upon a false 
analogy : acquired knowledge is not spontaneous and is not 
the effect of a "necessity of existence;" properly speaking 
it is not a " natural fact," but an artistic and logical fact. 
We have seen that an ancient or even a modern language 
cannot be learned as we learn the mother tongue. If too 
much reasoned-out grammar is harmfnl, a moderate use of 
it is far more adapted than even mathematics to develop the 
reasoning powers, reflection, and perception of the mutual 
relations of ideas. 

" To make out the meaning of a scientific proposition," 
says Mr. Bain, " to find the rule that fits a given case, we 
must try and try again ; we reject one supposition after 
another as not consistent with some of the conditions of the 
problem, and remain in patient thought until others come 
to mind." • Such is the intellectual gymnastics Mr. Bain 
offers ufi instead of the gymnastic of langu^es. How is it 
that Mr. Bain does not see that in describing exclusively 
the scientific method, he is at the same moment describing 
exercises in grammar and composition ? Do we not in the 
latter case find the rule or principle applying to a particular 
case, try and try again, " reject one supposition after another 
as not consistent with some of the conditions of the 
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problem, and remain in patient thought until others come to 
mind"? The child is even obliged to employ all these 
pi'ocesseB iu the simpleet exercises in grammar or in the 
lexical analyses of phrases. Aa for more difficult exercises, 
they may all be reduced either to the understanding or the 
expression of thoughts ; now, to nnderetand, and especially 
to express, we must reduce the ideas to their elements and 
then note the interconnection of the elements; and these 
are par excellence the two intellectual operations — analyaia 
and synthesis. 

The whole of scientific and literary invention reduces to 
these operations, the one much more special, and the other 
much more general and therefore more adapted to the 
training of youth," Let me therefore repeat that eiercises 
in laugnages are a much more certain criterion of intel- 
lectual vigour than the solution of problemB in algebra or 
georaetxy. Generally speaking, if we want to make a savant, 
we mast be^in by making on intelligent man, and for the 
development of the intelligence there is nothing eqnal to the 
study of languages, especially of ancient languages. ■ 

III. If we proceed from grammar to literature, we see ibM 
is necessary to reform the general spirit. To give to literary I 
training a really sesthetic value, we should make a more 
deliberate and careful choice of our models, confining 
ourselves to the finest passages which, as M. Ravaisson says, 
teach us more in a short time than others would do in a 
longer time. Let us take the masterpieces in the most 

* The scientific operntiona described by Bain are either the tnethodi of 
diseoTerj (which is not usual among bojs), or thost of mathematical 
probletds, which sre oaij oS use in mathematical and physical science ; 

seen, tends to becomo mechanical in moBt bojs. Those who boItb ■ problem 
are not always the most remarkable pupils; chance playa an important 
part in the SDlatioa of problems, because you may attack the problem! 
[he right way at the first trial ; and we must also take account of the 
automatic mechaniam of algabra, which it a kind of mill for grinding out 
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important stjlea or carefnily selected fragments which are 
in themselves masterpiGcea. Everything that is mediocre 
shonld be avoided ; nothing ahoald be retained hut what 
can excite admiration; as soon as the pupil ceases to admire, 
his masters lose their hold on him. The teacher, on the 
other hand, shonJd always show by analysis and criticism 
the beanties of the passages selected for stndy. Instruction, 
iu a word, most alwap be eesthetic and never mechanical. 
Banish rigorously all mere effort of memory, and ail the 
literary and historical erudition which we' have been un- 
fortunate enough to envy in the Germans. It is supposed 
that everything that can he done is done when many true 
and many useful things have been tai^ht — that is the 
Bchoolmaster's ideal. But it is the beautiful that should be 
taught in preference to all else,* It follows that in classical 
education, as well aa in poetry, all styles are good as long as 
they are not tedious ; not because we have to "amuse," but 
because we should " interest " the pupils, and saturate their 
minds with the sense of the heautifnl. "Whatever is really 
tedious in literature and in history is really far more so (and 
therefore out of place) iu educaticn, for it is only lifeless 
abstraction or erudition. It is far better to choose what 
should never be forgotten. 

In our days the " centre of gravity " of a literary training 
is generally placed in explanations of authoi-s, and it is 
supposed that the master's remarks, with the spontaneous 
reflection of the boys, will be enough to develop in them the 
literary sense. But I think that translations and running 
commentaries, which are so strongly ni^ed by the would-be 
imitators of Germany, are but auxiliary means. The boy'a 
own translation of a passage from " Homer " or " Virgil," if 
it has been conscientiously, slowly, and carefully made, is 
of far more vaino in his intellectual development than a 
running translation by the master of a whole book of 
" Homer" or "Virgil." It is of small value for a boy to 
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be able to give a snmmarj of the " Iliad " or the " ^neid " 
as he would of " Telemachus " or " Gil BlaB," Whatever 
M. Breal may say (who supposes that we learn Latin to 
become Latiniats), I prefer a good Latin or Greek exercise 
to a running traDslation — or atill better even a few Latin 
verses of average ability, written by the boy himself, for 
they will have much more infloence on his education than 
eyen the verses of Virgil. 

According to M. Lachelier, the fundaraental exercise 
should be the explanation of the Latin text, not a nmning 
translation, it ia tme, bnt a sound translation of it by the 
master, coupled with a running commentary. "It ia a 
queation," he says, " of learning grammar to be able to read 
Tacitus and Vii-gil, of reading Yirgil to learn a love of the ' 
country, and Tacitus to understand the motives of Thraaeaa.( 
and Helvetius Priscua." If this lofty eloquence did nob 
disarm objection, we might suggest that reading Virgil is a 
rather roundabout way of getting to love the conntrj, and 
that to grasp the motives of Thraseas it is not necessary to 
read the history of this great man in the Latin text of 
Tacitus. Beaides, after thus maintaining that languages 
must be learned so or "to gain the enormous number of 
moral notions of infinite shades and variety expressed by 
these languages," we muat confcas that the knowledge of a 
multitude of words is not necessarily the possession of a 
multitude of thoughts. After saying that we cannot read 
the great writera of antiquity or of modern times without 
learning an enormous number of facts, "about all that 
mankind has done, thought, or felt, in the principal periods 
of history," we are still compelled to recognize that in 
reahty pupils read very little of the texts at which they work 
hard to acquire the key. The French authors themselves, 
as M. Rabier bears witness, are perhaps even less practical 
than Greek and Latin authors. " In fact, if we count up 
ail the pages, Greek, Latin, and French, which have been 
read and explained in a whole course of study, we could 
hardly make up a volume as thick as one's finger." And 
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even when more is read, the notions acquired would always 
remain fragmentary, detached one from the other, and, so 
to epeak, anecdotic, because in this lahyrinth the gniding 
thread is miasiiig. History is not enough to furnish this 
thread, for as it ia taught at pi-esent it ia a mere series of 
facts. InatrQctton in literature must therefore he, not an 
historical inventory, nor idle philolt^ical curioaJtieB, but a 
literary and artistic doctrine ; it should be sesthetica at 
once felt, reasoned ont, and applied. How can the young 
be interested in the worka of the great writers, even whea 
replaced in their historical environment, if they lack the 
guiding ideas— and, if I may aay so, the principles — either 
teathetic, moral, or social, which give life to every reading, 
and give it an end and a aignificance ? Now, everything 
that resembles any doctrine whatever, I do not say dogmatic, 
but free, open, and even conjectural, has been banished from 
oar aystcm of instruction. But thia doctrine would, I fet-l, 
be the real and only " centre of gravity ; " to have ideas, 
a literary opinion, a moral and social creed, a general 
Tiew of Nature and her mighty laws, and then to co- 
ordinate by means of all the other ideas, the facts of 
science, history, and art ; to simultaneoasly introduce 
order into and give direction to the explanation of authors ; 
finally and chiefly to be exercised in the expression of ideas 
and sentiments, in the compoaition of small bat tasteful 
or logical eaaays, in the putting of thoughts into action and 
form under the constant control of the classical models; 
that would he the daily round in secondary instruction 
where now not only languages are dead, but also ideas and 
sentiments. 

In my opinion we muat also revert to the active methods 
which form an applied Eesthetics, for paaatve methods are 
but mere storing up in the memory. You cannot learn to 
think, to compose, and to write, by a mere scampering 
through literature. Put a pen in the hand of the youth as 
you place a brush in the hand of the future painter, and 
see what he will do for himself. &« ms:^ ■«■£■«» -sk \9!&. 
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speech or poor verees ; what does it matter ? the speech or 
the vereeB have been more iBeful to him than even those 
of Cicero or Horace, because they have eserclBed his mind. 
Yon might read "in Catilinam," or the "Are Poetica" 
ten times over, and yet have made far less progi-ess than if 
you had written Latin speeches fall of barbarisms, or limping 
Latin verses. If you have occasionally thought of a passable 
argument, or, in verse, of a true image, a correct epithet, o 
a nearly harmonious hemistich, your conplet at which 
linguista and philologists may shrug their shoulders, will 
however mark in yon distinct improvement and iesthetio 
progress. And, after all, as you are not to be a Latin 
orator or poet, there is no necessity to pay over-attention to 
solecisms, if you have done your utmost to avoid them. 
We are agreed that the mind is an instrument and not a 
" museum of antiquities," therefore we must strengthen this 
instrument by exercise. The whole history of French 
literature up to the eighteenth century, upon wliich our 
boys have to dwell at length, is not equivalent to a single 
story told by the chOd, without concerning himself about 
the "Fabliaux" of the Middle Ages, or the "Satire 
Menippee " — a story in which he has set to work to give 
sequence and form to his ideas, however humble they may 
be. The lad who can write Latin and French correctly has 
no need to know in detail the origin of our literature ; if he 
himself creates part of the literature of his country, and 
becomes a living link in its classical tradition, he is doing 
far better than he would do if he simply learned its history, 
far better than if he is acquainted with Pierre Leroy, Gillet, 
Chretien, Baif, and Jodelle. 

I confess that I infinitely prefer hterary results which a 
at the same time intellectual, to the philological results 
which M. Br6al prefers in imitation of the Gennans. " 
not let ns substitute erudition for literature and art. Latin 
and Greek must remain the instruments of the national 
mind, instead of being raised to the dignity of "ends in 
themselves," of objects to be known merely for the sake of 
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knowii^ them. If classical inBtruction were oiilj one 
subject more to be acquired, it would boou have to be 
eacriJiced for the other subjects of knowledge, which are, 
moreover, constantly increasing in number ; but, as we 
have seen, the truth is that instruction in Latin should 
i instruction in the mother tongue, i.e. a culture of 
the national spirit and literature by means of the mother 
tongue. 

In America, says Guyau, instead of showing children how 
a steam-engine works, a miniature model is given to the 
child ; " he then has to take it to pieces, put it together 
again — in fact, he re-makes the machine. When this is done, 
he knows it welL" Now work such as this has a parallel in 
the written translation of literary masterpieces, in the 
" version " and the exercise, with the simple difference that 
in the former case we are dealing with material things, and 
in the latter with things of the moral order. Translation is 
better than teaching "at sight," because it teaches by action. 
We get very inferior translations, or Latin speeches, or 
■Jjatin verses — those copies which are the despair of the 
masters, and which become an argument for the enemies of 
classical training. Well ; read them without the pedantic 
prejndices which make barbai-Lsms and solecism the capital 
sins par excelience ; condemn faults of language, pay exclu- 
sive attention to the pedagogic and festhetic side, and you 
will find that even an exercise full of blunders may never- 
theless contain some details which show evidence of intel- 
lectual effort or sometimes even of a certain taste. The 
simple fact that five minutes have been spent on a passage 
of Vii^il in the endeavoor to understand it and translate it, 
implies Eesthetic prt^'esa. 

" IbaDt obBcari tola bdI) Doctc per ainbrnm." 

These seven words bring before the student a picture 
which has to be copied. One writes, " They advanced 
alone in the dark night ; " another, " They went, in the dark, 
in the lonely night ; " another, " They went uAiu 'Oaa^sHistoisM. I 
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in the lonely night ; " or — " They went, into the darkness and 
solitude of the night ; " " They weut enwrapped with dark- 
ness into the lonely nig'ht ; " " They went enshrouded by the 
gloom into the lonely night ; " " They went, enfolded with 
gloom, through the shade into the lonely night 1 " Oood 
or had, each is a work of art ; all have had to fix their 
attention on a nocturnal picture of simple heauty and easily 
gi-asped, on an outline, so to apeak, which they have had to 
copy. Even if the rest of the paaaage were entirely wrong, 
these seven words, if understood and more or less badly 
rendered, will have awakened the sense of the beautiful. 
Now, the sense of the beautiful is what makes a man worthy 
of his name ; everything that may develop that sense ia 
therefore more important than this or tliat definite know- 
ledge of literary, historical, or even of scientific facts. It ia 
of more importance to humanity and even to the individual 
to have a craving for the beautiful than to know phUosophy 
or the history of the Pharaohs, but the mind that feels a 
craving for the beautiful is oa the way to become a beantifnl 

MM. Frary and Br^al, writing of poetry and eloquence, 
call these studies " artificial exercises " in versification and 
rhetoric ; but are these studies entirely artificial if con- 
sidered in themselves ? Each of us has in him the germa 
of poetry and eloquence ; he is to be pitied who has not in 
his time been a poet, even if only swayed by the sense of 
the ideal ; so, too, must we pity the man who has not become 
eloquent under the influence of some ardent and generons 
emotion. Poetry makes us penetrate into the very soul of 
things, and eloquence enables us to act on other minds. No 
father, mother, or lover has ever been unable to find in his 
own heart accents that conid reach the heart of the object 
of affection. To develop this sense of the ideal and this 
power of persuBsion which are natural to man and tradition 
in France, is to understand education not only as the French 
bnt as all nations have always understood it, for from India, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome to modern times, there is no 
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naUoQ which hae not made poetry and eloquence the base of 
literary education.* 

The only drawback poetry has ever suffered from ia ita 
difBcolty. But, in my opinion, the young man who haa 
never composed a verae, who has not attempted to give to 
thought and sentiment the higher form the ancients called 
divine, haa not received a really lihcral education ; he will 
never be able to thoroughly appreciate either the beautioa of 
the great poets, or the poetic harmony of the great prose- 
WTiters. Besides, pi-osc, to be kept to its true level, must 
have before it the rivalry of poetry, which, exhibiting a 
loftier ideal, keeps it from descending and becoming flat. 
Sainte-Beuve, irritated by the attacks on Latin verses, wrote, 
" Nothing has done more not only to exercise my taste, but 
to mould my iTitellect." f 

• Vide M. Maneuirier. 

t VersM hsTS beca aaerilioed on the pretest that the boys genemlly 
msde false qaantitiea. I repeat, take tha worst copiei; fon nil! lind ben 
and there a paaiahle aod sometimea a happf epithet, which will cover ■ 
moltitnde of liiu; far ioBtance, the followiDg heptameter U hii, but it 
showg a poetic cunceptioD. Speakiag of an Alpine excuiion, the b«y 
writes, Aerid lat pact xdena immetisum contamplalur. Now, althotiglk a 
bad line, it ia of more value iu geDerol culture than having learned the 
preparation of hydroahloric acid, or tbe catnes and dates of the batttea in 
the reign of Louis the Fat. Another pupil, in a piece full of aDlecisme, 
compaiea a glacier to the waves of a motionlese sea : Immotum mare siat. 
Another writes of the mouatala-peake gradaall]' emerging Tram the mist 
■t daybreaii : Moatea e node resargunt. Another : Meqae deo propia 
credo, a(gu» Aominflm 'oWiriscor. Another recalls the immaTMU tSentia 
montii; another does it in two words: meiu lilet. Bop, good or bad, have 
here made an imaginuf ascent; the idlest of them have ( 
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dead languagoB a simple line may conjure ap a whole picture. What di 
fanlta in versification matter? In the mother tongue they would be 
intolerable ; when we are speaking our own language vre are not aUowed 
to profane it, and accuracy is a lupreme virtue; but the dead languages 
jf allowing pi 
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As for Latin speeches, from the philosophical point of 
view, they should l)e an attempt to express the seotimenta 
and words appropriate to persons and eituations ; they 
should be at once applied psycholo<ry and applied poetry. 
The boy is ridiculed for always making Caesar or Brutns hia 
spokesman ; bat everything^ depends on the manner in 
whieh he makes them speak. Did not Shakespeare, in 
making Brutus and Cassias address each other, compose a 
masterpiece, not only from the point of view of the pleasure 
his work gives us, but because of the l^ht thrown by his 
subtle psychology upon the mind of nations and of maukiod ? 
No doubt a school-boy will not do bo much, but if he throws 
all hia attention into doing something analogous to this, will 
he not thereby enlighten his own mind ? 

It ia true that we must be more strict in our choice of 
subjects, and of the methods of treatment. It is especially in 
rhetoric that the philosophical spirit is absolutely necessary. 
Badly conceived and badly taught, speeches become the art 
of substituting words for reasons, of warmly pleading for a 
cause that leaves us cold, of maintaining a cause which one 
does not believe to be true ; of throwing off one's i 
characteristics and wearing a mask ; it is the paradox of 
the comedian reahzed by the orator as well as by the actor. 
We get accnatomed to treat the pros and cons, not with a 
desire to find the real reasons for and against, which would 
be legitimate enough, but with a desire to deceive others. 
Gods and men, ancients and modems, kings and tribunes, 
captains and magistrates, are made to speak in an unreal 
and false manner, and hoys are forced to write of subjects 
which have never been carefully studied ; it is the renaissance 
of Greek sophistry with all its subtlety, but without the 
analytic spirit and deductive vigour. The two types with 

poetical dictiDDsr; for perional Ds«." I see no disadrantage in this; it is 
even Che only wnj of making pupila lee the delicscitJi of Virgilian 
venificntioD. Go the other baud, H mere oTsl traaslation will never enable 
the pnpil to grasp them. In fact, the Gennana traiutate mach mora 
Virgil, nod underatoad it murh leai. 
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which this education of the orator Bupphes ub, are its living 
personification : the vulgar orator and the vulgar journalist 
who talk on any subject and know none, and who solve any 
queetion by bursts of eloquence or byepigrama. To prevent 
this unduly formal teaching of rhetoric, we must give the 
mind sound knowledge of the moral and social order. If, at 
fourteen or fifteen, boys I'eceive a sound training in morals, 
at fifteen to sixteen in aesthetics, literature, and the history of 
art ; if critical and philosophical questions take their place in 
their lessons in history ; and if into their training in science 
general questions of the philosophical and historical orders 
are introduced, how can our boys lack ideas when they take 
up rhetoric ? Cannot their teacher then find for them really 
eeriouH questions to write upon, instead of mere declamations 
and oratorical display P 

I think that the exercise par &teellence is composition in 
the mother tongue on soma subject in literature, philosophy, 
or history. We should accoatom our boys to attempting 
essays of this kind at their leisure, the subjects being, of 
course, chosen with the approbation of the master. Time 
should be given to write a sound and well-thought-out essay, 
the books best adapted for consultation should be indi- 
cated, and the principal points upon which the authors 
attempt to throw light. The idlest hoy would be encouraged 
to work if, after his researches, he succeeded in reducing to 
order a few ideas, and in sending up a composition with 
some part or other of it well done. In this way he would 
really learn how to " study." And, as Stendhal says, study 
gives us a daily meed of happiness ; and if it is given an 
object, for example, " (rive a clear idea of the Gunpowder 
Plot," the most insipid book becomes interesting ; and this 
interest increases in time and persists long after " the Gun- 
powder Plot " haa been thrown aside.* 

* Tbe Latin etaaj, sacrificed □DW*dB73 with all tbe mat, has iti own 
■dTUitsgeB. When we write in the mother tongue, the work seemi too 
nitnnl and spontaneouB i we do not auffieiently TeHliie the difficaltiei. 
■•r do wc readily gnip the protieiui which will uiVte'Cufm.. "^tNusii., m. 
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If the teacher of phOoBophy, or, failing him, the teachw ' 
of literatnre — after having received a better philoaopHcal 
tmining — were to speak to the boys of the diiferent theories 
of the beautifnl, the sublime, the graceful, the object of art, 
of idealism and realism, of the classicists, romanticists, and 
naturalists; of poetry, sculpture, painting, architecture, 
lauBic, etc., and tlmt, too, with the aid of prints, photographa* i 
or casts, which would be real lessons in things ; with the J 
aid also of those other lessons in things afforded by a well-r 
selected passage from Virgil or Tacitus, Racine or Hugo, 
would boys take no interest ? would they not draw from 
their lessons more pleasure and more profit than by the 
purely historical and philosophical method ? 

We do not want the master to teach his boys the mysteries I 
of metonymy, prolepsis, sylleps^, hypotyposis, hypallage» 
hyperbatou, antonomasis, catachreais, synecdoche ; and we 
are right to let these flowers of rhetoric " wither in peace in 
botanical collections." Bnt is a course of Hteratore, and 
even of very general ieathetics, a study of catachreais or 
antonomasis ? We must not confuse the philosophical witll 
the didactic spirit ; philosophy establishes principles and ] 
formulates laws, either certain or conjectural ; the didactic ' 
method professes to furnish precepts ana receipts ; and 
philosophical views are just as interesting as the precepts of 
rhetoric are dull. But it is unfair to banish all didactic 
method from instruction, because there are rules in writing 
as well as in painting and in sculpture. It is not — solely, « 

ths other biDd, ve hare tn express our thanglits in Latin, we have bf * 
itop, reflect, make a choice, turn and retnrn every idea and phrane. "To 
leira how to reflect," eaya M. Boistier, "ie the first and most diffioult 
iicienc« presented to a child. Once it poaeesses it, it can applj it both to 
Latin and to the mother tongue, and so it finds it can write its own langoaga 
without ha™ learned to do so." That was the case with Descarte^ 
Bossoet, La fimyfere, and all the writers of the seienteenth century. But 
t> OUT boys DO longer write in Latin so that they joay mrile betltr I'n ttit^ 
own tongue, they write their own language worse and worse. Teachen of 
philosophy at the aecondary schools in Paris complain that they are a 
pelled to teach everything to boya of aiiteen and serenteen. 
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at any rate — by reading tIie_liiatory of painting that painLera 
are made. 

I shonld also like to see boys not confined to literatnre, 
but introduced to the other arts. Here, again, the woman 
will Home day be able to instmct her husband, for the 
syllabus in our girls' scliools contains a history of art, 
" mainly practical and accompanied by visits to mnsenms 
and monnments." But the Bjllabus is far too historical, and 
should be more properly Eesthetic ; tbe girls are here, as else- 
where, Bwamped by a mass of erudition. What is understood 
by works of art ? Main divisions of the history of art. I. 
Antiquity. Egyptian and Assyrian art. Greek art. Archaic 
Oreek art. The age of Pericles. The age of Alexander. The 
great schools of art in the Greek world after Alexander. 
Etruscan art. Roman art. How Rome learned Greek art. 
II. Middle Ages. Christian art at Rome. Byzantine art. 
Arabic art in Syria, Spain, and Egypt. Roman art. Gothic 
art in France, Germany, Italy, Spain, England. Civil archi- 
tecture in the Middle Agea. , , . " And why not military archi- 
tecture ? " As a matter of fact, it does figure in tbe syllabus. 
"Military architectm-e in the Middle Ages!" Ill, 77tt 
Renaissance. Its origin. The Renaissance, principally in 
Italy and France. The different schools. Art in tbe 
seventeenth century (Prance, Planders, Holland, Spain). 
Art in the eighteenth century (France, England). Art in 
the nineteenth century. Why should not the stronger sei 
share in this initiation into the arts ? Perhaps even f utnre 
soldieiB might be interested in the "military architecture 
of the Middle Ages." But the elementary study of the 
principles of the different arts and of the most celebrated 
masterpieces by means of prints, photographs, and casts, 
would be worth more than all this history. Finally, 
with M. Maneuvrier, I should like to give to classes 
hails of study, and to places of union and recreation an 
agreeable and artistic appearance. In these days we can 
reproduce at but small expense the masterpieces of drawing 
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hj the aid of m^c-lanteniB. Ait, as is conunonly said, has 
been brought within the reach of all. Why not profit by 
this progress to decorate onr schools, so that, aa M. 
Maneuvrier saya, "the very waits ma; speak and teach " ? 
In this respect primary iDstruction is ahead of secondary. 
Especially in our lower secondary schools would a good 
instractioD by sight be protitable, if joined to the lessons of 
the master and to instruction by action. Did not Plato 
say that yonth should be sorrounded by only beantifnl 
things and beautiful works. This, then, is a legitimate 
application of the laws of su^estion Snd sympathy. The 
memory of the child becomes pliant without an effort to 
the forms of language which it hears around it, and which 
are, as it were, spoken logic ; so, when children are 
surrounded by everything which awakens the sense of 
beauty, their minds are spontaneously fashioned to cesthetic 
forms. " They become like the object of their contempla- 
tion," 

To sum up, — we only know of one way to oi^anize and 
unify the study of literature, history, and science ; namely, 
to introduce the philosophical spirit therein from beginning 
to end. Philosophy is the study of both man and human 
society which are precisely the great object of literature 
and history. In an ^e abandoned to the conflict of interests, 
in a society in which the necessities of life are ever in- 
creasing, how can we expect children to foUow ua through 
Latin, Greek, ancient and modern history, literary history, 
etc., if we do not constantly keep before them the end in 
view, and a noble end, if there is not in a measure some 
morality visible in each lesson, a relation between the good 
of the country and of the individual, an Eesthetic interest, an 
attraction for heart and mind alike, and therefore an excita- 
tion and a strengthening of the will ? This would make our 
work education and not merely instruction. If in our schools 
we are on the whole reduced to instructing instead of "ele- 
vating " our youths, it is because moral and social training, 
neglected for the first seven or eight years of school-life, 
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are suddenly introduced at the end when it is too late. If 
a better-conceived instruction combines literature and 
science with a moral, social, civic, aud aesthetic training, 
literary form will have a substantial basis ; there will be no 
need to ask for ideas, we shall have to reason them out and 
be enthusiastic over them. On the other hand, the study 
of the exact sciences and of natural science will take a less 
abstract ai^4 more social ^irectiqn ; it wiU l^e humanized^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

mSTRVCTION IS FBILOSOPHT. 

I. Ik Germany, clasaical Btudies do not terminate with tl 
" Maturitatsprtifnng " at the end of the coarse of the 1 
secondary Bchools ; this examinEition is simply a matricula- J 
tion examination for the univeraities, at which It is tradi- 
tional to continue the 'work begun at school. Thus 
philosophy may he thoronghly stadied, for the pupils have 
only learned the elements of this suhject in the gymnasiumB, 
although there ia far more philosophy tai^ht iu the German 
than in the French schoola. They have even retained the 
name of philosophy aa covering science, and their doctors are 
called doctors of philosophy. But in spite of the comple- 
mentary course at the universities, it is much to be regretted 
that a complete course of philosophy is not given in the 1 
gymnasiums. The only extenuating circumstance is that, I 
Germany being very religions, religion assumes the burden I 
of metaphysical and moral education. 

If in France we were to defer the philosophical course till I 
the pupil enters the Faculties, it would simply mean the 1 
suppression of the Faculties. We must take the Fi-ench aa. J 
they are, and not try to hind them to a pseudo-Germanira 
Our classical training should therefore end for all hoya in nl 
complete and regular instruction in philosophy. 

At present it is freely admitted that our philosophy iK*! 
undei^oing a process of evolution ; and this to claas-worlt^ 
in philosophy is both a drawback and an advantage. 
drawback — which would be lessened if our ayatem of instmc-S 
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tioD were more simple and more elementary — is s certain 
confusion, springing from the very wealth of ideas, and also 
from the ancertainties which still exist on many points. 
The advantage is that it presents to the young mind life, 
progress, and the fruitful working of ideas. The master 
carries into practice in the presence of his boys that search 
after truth in which Malehranche saw the most divine 
use of human reason ; they observe the working of the 
master's mind, and therefore exercise their own minds in 
thought. Besides, says M. Lachelier, it is a great moral 
advantage for hoys to feel that the master only tells them 
what he believes to be true, and that they must only say 
what thoy themselves feel to be tnie, " Our classes in 
philosophy are, nowadays, above all else — a school of 
sincerity." 

M. Maneuvrier asks that two years should be devoted to 
philosophy. M, Lachelier says, " I should like two years to 
be set apait for philosophy instead of one, and I should only 
ask for pure philosophy during those yeare, one-third of the 
time at present allowed ; there would then he time for a 
sound and wide scientific training," 

In Italy, according to the new programmes, boys are 
taught " descriptive psychology " in the first year, consisting 
by preference in "the enumeration, classification, and 
analysis of fundamental psychical facts, and in the explana- 
tion of their experimental laws." The next year they go on 
to " formal and traditional logic, confined as far as possible 
to points on which all schools of philosophy are agreed ; and 
Uy this is added the theory of induction, and of the experi- 
mental method of modern research, with appropriate exer- 
cises and applications." The last year is devoted to the 
highest questions in philosophy, mainly to questions of 
private and social morality, the principles of law and 
pohtics, "the study of representative constitutions, and 
notably that of Italy." To these are added elementary 
notions of lesthetics, and the history of philosophy. Meta- 
physics arc eliminated. 
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dhoold metaphTsica or general philosophy be excladed 
I reply in the words of M. An>;iiilli, an Italian philosopher, 
" Whatever cannot be separated in the progressive nnity of 
a science, should not be separated in the progre^ive unity 
of instruction." To say that secondary instruetion should 
only inclode what is proven, by escluding what has simply 
ft hypothetical value, is to deprive it of its greatest educative 
power. If hypotheses were excluded from instruction, we 
should, as Haeckel rightly remarks, be mutilating every 
science. The important thing is to present hypotheses as 
hypotheses, and not as demonstrated theories. Moreover, 
the highest and most disinterested part« of philosophy are 
also the finest. I do not attach as much importance to 
" poycho-physics " and its experiments, or to logic and its 
abstractions, as to the great theories of nature, man, and 
firet principles. We must guard ourselves against taking 
positive certainty as a measure of educative virtue. It is 
precisely because general philosophy is not a positive science 
that it has a greater moral and Eesthetic value. Certainty 
ia not of the first importance in mental education ; we live 
and act, as a rule, in the midst of probabilities, and Leibnitz 
was right when he said that appreciation of probabilities 
ranks higher than appreciation of certainties." The object 
that instruction should keep in view is not the solution of 
every difficulty, but the keeping of our youth, by a method 
which is neither dogmatic nor sceptical, in touch with 
controversies in which they will necessarily take a part 
when they enter into the life of the commuDity. The 
problems of general philosophy are, moreover, intimately 
connected with moral and religious problems; the young 

n caunot leave school without a criterion, without ideas 
to guide him amid the opposing influences at work in 
modem society. Secondary instruction should, therefore, 
sketch in, on the backgroimd of science and literature, a 
doctrine of science and of life, filling in afterwards the 
consideration of the ultimate problems of existence and con- 

• " NonTeaoi Eaaaii," It. ch. lir. De la probabaiU. 
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duct. The philoBophy of firat principles alone brings the 
mind face to face with these great problemB ; it alone gives, 
on more than one point, the eense of the insoluble, which is 
more important than many Bcientitic aolutiona, because it is 
the sense of the sublime. Above what the English call 
" cosmic emotion " is the philosophical emotion which is the 
baeie of the moral and religions sentiment. 

The spirit of the philosophy of first principles in instnic- 
tion should be, and in fact is, in France, conformable to the 
endnring part of the Kantian criticism. Hence it must 
show the limits of knowledge. Upon this all philosophers 
will be agreed ; positivista wiU have no ground for objecting 
to a system of instruction which gives a legitimate place to 
some of their principles, proving them, however, by analyzing 
the conditions of knowledge — which they themselves do not 
do. The adherent* of the varions creeds will no longer 
object to oiir laying down the limits of human knowledge, 
because it is precisely beyond those limits where their faith 
begins. As Spencer says, the mysterious in the old concep- 
tion of the universe is added to the new interpretation. The 
nebular hypothesis throws no light on the origin of diffused 
matter, and diffused matter must be accounted for as well 
as concrete matter. The genesis of an atom is as difficult 
to conceive as the genesis of a planet. 

To this critical side of philosophy we need not hesitate 
to add a positive and constructive side ; but what should 
it be ? The essential point, in mj opinion, is that it should 
not be materialistic. In fact, we consider that the in- 
adequacy of materialism, as a sufficient and complete ex- 
planation of the univerae, is fully demonstrated. None but 
the incompetent can accept the materialistic dogma, and 
believe that brute atoms put together in a certain way, like 
the parts of a machine, eventnally form something that 
thinks. Materialism has succeeded in defining neither itself 
nor its first principle — matter. The greatest benefit a philo- 
sopher could confer on it is to put it in logical form ; and 
then we see it can be summed up in two lines : All i& 
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being 



matter, but we do not know what matter is 
matter ; matter = x. 

In Germany, England, and France there are no mate- 
rialists among philosophers worthy of the name and au 
eottranC with the Kantian criticism ; only among savants 
are they to be fottnd, and the reason is that the savants do 
not know philosophy. The positiviats and evolutionists, 
from Comte and Littre to Spencer, have always stoutly 
maintained that they were not spiritualists, and a fortiori 
that they were not materialists. No one can object to a 
critical examination of the materialistic dogma taking a place 
in philosophical instruction, as it has done in our own days. 
This granted, I go further, and ask for a place for 
idealism in the education of our youth. I cannot onder- 
Btand a real education apart from an ideal, without a certain 
influence attributed to that ideal in the progress of humanity. 
IdeaJiam will only be a " chimera " when materialism has 
been sufficiently demonstrated ; bat ail that has been at 
present demonstrated about materialism is its inadequacy. 
No one baa, therefore, a right to assert that the ideal con- 
ceived by human thought is in essential and eternal opposi- 
tion to the very basis of reality ; for who knows this basis ? 
whose conceptions are as vast and noble as those supplied 
by " nature's ample bosom " ? 

The general criticism of science and its conditions, the 
detailed criticism of materialism, and finally, the possibUity 
and legitimacy of an idealism reconcilable with our very 
knowledge of nature, are the three fundamental pointe of 
a system of instruction in conformity with the requirements 
of modern philosophy. The teacher may either confine him- 
self to these three points, or add to them his own personal 
convictions. Whatever they are, if based on these three 
incontestable theses, they wiU have that degree of elevation 
and sincerity which are necessary in an iustrnction that is 
to be educative. The philosophy which I propose to. 
establish on this basis is not an " official " philosophy, but 
rather a scientihc philosophy, inasmuch as it summarizes 
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the work of all philosophers and savants of oor time, what- 
ever their schools may he. If, peradventure, there be in 
existence an impenitent materialist, he cannot complain if 
he sees a system criticized when he holds in hia posseaaion 
its peremptory demonstration ; when his boys come home 
from school he can unfold his proofs and hand on to them 
the " good news." 

II. For philosophy some people wish to Habetitute the 
history of philosophy. In the education of youth this 
would be replacing the easiest by the most difficult, the 
clearest by the most obscure, and the useful by the super- 
fluous. There is nothing more arduous to the untrained 
mind that is not au courant with pnre philosophy than the 
history of systems of philosophy : either it does not under- 
stand them, or what it does understand is unfamiliar. The 
connection of systems and the deeper features of doctrines 
are only intelligible to ripened minds. The superficial 
histoiy of philosophy is apt to run down' philosophy itself. 
All that need be known — but it must be well known — are 
the great systems ; all else is only useful to the erudite. 
A single dogmatic question, thoroughly dissected, does more 
for education than a biid's-eye view of the whole history of 
philosophy. 

III. The course of philosophy should be obligatory in all 
cases ; for those destined for scientific careers, medicine, the 
higher walks of industry and commerce, and especially for 
those intended for literature, law, and pedagogy. A French 
essay on some phQosophical subject should ix required from 
all boys when leaving school. 

At present, mathematical students go through a so-called 
course of philosophy — which is a meagre course in logic 
followed by such ethics as are taught in the primary schools. 
The whole would fill a dozen pages, which the boys leani 
by heart, without thoroughly understanding or caring for 
it, and with a view to a vwd twa exainunaJ-SaM. "A ^ 'iti:^ 
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simple chsracter. PbiloBophy is valuelesa in instruction if 1 
it IB not paramount and complete. There is not one of the J 
various questions in the fiiU programme of philosophy for J 
boys taking up literature, which ie not indiapeoBable ' 
future savants .- distinction between " psychological aui'fl 
physiological facta" (which they confuse later in life)'; 
"method of psychology" (which they will look down on 
uompared with mathematical and physical methods) ; " the 
Bensibility, intellect, and will " (erf the elementary lawa of 
which they will be entirely ignorant); "man and the 
animal " (between which they will he unable to distingniah); 
"dognaatism"(into which they will certainly fall in science); 
" scepticism " (which they will profess with respect to 
philosophy, and perhaps even with respect to ethica); "con- 
ceptiona of matter and life " (which are the very objects of 
their studies); "materiaham and spiritnaliBm " (between 
which they will presently have to choose), If we sappreaa 
all theae questions, we leave our future savants and doctors | 
almost inevitably exposed to materialism or to bhnd religiouB ' 
bigotry. Who are more prejudiced than savants who have 
had no philosophical culture P They are prejudiced against 
psychology, against the science of ethics, and gainst 
philosophy as a whole. Accustomed to assertion of poeitive 
facts, they are negative to all that cannot be demonstrated 
with the certainty of mathematical or physical theory. As 
soon as they set foot in the moral and social world they 
experience the giddiness of which Plato apeaka ; their heads 
are turned, their eyes are dazaled, and they talk the more 
nonsense because they have been accustomed to the rectilinear 
reasoning of the positive sciences, the infinite shades of the 
moral would escape them, and, ss Plato says, they can only 
"embrace the trees and stones they find on the road," 
Objection is rightly raised to literature apart from philosophy; 
but savants without philosophy are still more dangerous, for 
literature is at any rate not dissevered from moral and 
social life, and even is an introduction to it, while the 
exclusive study of science and its applications warps and 
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■ materializeti the mind. With philoaophy, on the contrary, 

W Bcience is grandeur of thought, and if the chiirm of literature 
be added, the mind is fortified and emhellished. Apart 
from these thi-ee terms of the problem — science, literature, 
and philosophy— education is a mere sketch, or an instrue- 
tion often more dangerous' than useful. I therefore refuse, 
in the face of all present or future official programmes, to 
gire the name of " classical instruction " to any system of 
study from which these three terms are missing. Without 
literary and philosophical culture "you will never make, 
with all your science, anything but betes utiles," as Saint- 
Marc Girardin somewhat coarsely put it. Happy are we if 
we do not tuna out brutes that will do us mischief ! 

An examination has recently been arranged for our future 
doctors, without any aerious study of philosophy and without 
the French essay. Now, those who are going to be doctors 
particularly need complete philosophical culture. The pro- 
fessors of various medical subjects are exclusively wrapped 
up in their special aubjecta or in preparation for definite 
examinations. But medicine is not a pure science, it is still 
an art, or rather, it is an art that is mainly moral and 
psychological. Psychology is more useful to the doctor 
than botany ; he will uot have to gather Dowers for his 
medicines (and their botanical properties have nothing to 
do with their medical properties). The doctor should act 
as much upon the mind as npon the organs of his patients, 
hia moral action is often the cause of three-quarters, if, 
indeed, it is not of all of his success. Apart from mental or 
nervous diseases, we see the rdle of BUggeation, the aovereign 
influence of confidence and hope, of calm and mental power, 
being more and more recognized. In the family the doctor 
sometimes even now, as in the good old days, is the coun- 
sellor and friend. Does any one suppoae that the true 
doctor's main duty is fechng the pulse, looking at the tongue, 
scrawling a prescription that he has learned by heart from 
the pharmacopceia, taking up bis hat, and returning to his 
carriage (the whole visit lasting a quarter of an hoor'i to 
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note in his memorandum-book — visit to Mr, X-^ 
£1? 

A good philosophical training is necessary to protect tha 
doctor against the theoretic materialism to which the 
dissecting-room and lecture-room give him a tendency, and 
against the practical materialism to which the daily exercise 
of his profession exposes him ; the taste for higher things 
will prevent him from regarding as a trade one of the arts 
in which morality plays the greatest part. A doctor is not 
a mere veterinary snrgoon for men and women ; he must not 
be a mere vendor of prescriptions. In no profession is it 
easier to abuse either the credulity or the pious feeling 
which compels a family to make any sacrifice for the sake 
of one of its members who is in pain or in danger. The 
rapacity of the doctor is one of the vilest abuses that can be 
made of science, and yet we see daily examples of it around 
us ; who has not, among the majority of devoted doctors, 
come across a jackal quaerens quern devoret? Charlatanism 
invades the pharmacy and puffs itself by shameless advertise- 
ments ; do not let it invade and dishonour medicine itself. 
The diploma of the doctor la a privilege conferred, a moral 
and social gnarantee ; and the body that grants the diploma 
may lay down its own conditions. The most essential of all 
conditions is that the applicants should liave received the 
complete literary and philosophical education which forms 
the liberal and disinterested mind. 

We may eliminate from the philosophical course for our 
future doctors questions relative to the history of philosophy 
and philosophers, {esthetics, the philosophy of languages, 
historical criticism, the philosophy of history, and applied 
logic. But — the reader may object — even to the future 
doctor these are of more value than a course of hotany 
(which is useless to him) or of physiology, which he must 
learn over again, scalpel in hand. Ko doubt; then make 
the specialists, in the instruction that is called higher 
instruction, understand this, for in spite of noble exceptions 
that instmction becomes more and more a preparation for 
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technical examinations ; make the specialists understand the 
meaning of dignuSy dignus es intrare! An ill-conceived 
utilitarianism is rampant ; classical instruction must forsooth 
make some concession to the famous ''needs of modem 
societies," especially when the new "French instruction" 
pompously announces that all these needs are satisfied : the 
need for all of botany, zoology, mineralogy, geology, etc. 
All these are to be learned for the final examination, in 
order, as Guyau says, that the examinee may be at liberty to 
forget. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

TBE SECESaiTT OF FHtLOSOPST TO THE TEACHES. 

" Like master like boy." I do not dream, with Plato, that ' 
pbiloBopherB should be kings, bnt am content with the 
more modest wish that they should be educators ; over the 
entrance to the professions should be written : " No 
admittance without philosophy." Pascal's father wished 
his son to be always more than equal to the work set him j 
and 0! forliori the teacher should be in advance of his 
professional duties. If it were said that grammar, for 
instance, to be well taught should be in the bands of a 
philosopher, it would sound like a paradox, and it would be 
true, for to make others nnderatand grammar and to make 
it interesting to them, to make them seize its logic even 
when it seems illogical, one shonld be a thorough master of it. 
And if it were said that the special sciences— chemistry, for 
example — should be taught by philosophical minds ; and if 
even it were asserted that the mere entrusting of classea to . 
teachers fortified with a stronger philosophical culture by 
the side of their special subject would be enough to reform j 
infltraction — the parados would be equally apparent. 

After a boy has been suffering at BchooJ from " indiges* J 
tion" of mathematics, physics, etc., he then has a further [ 
three years at the same subjects at the ]fccole Normale. 
How can it be certain that he can make mathematics, etc., j 
edncative ; that he will rise up above details ; that he will ] 
be so far disinterested as to be able to look beyond his own y 
special subjects to the philosophical horizon of the different 1 
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sciences ? Will the teacher of history, after his atudiea in 
paleography, epigraphy, and philology, be above dry facte 
and dates ? will he modestly lay aside hia dearly acquired 
eriiditioa ? will he care to take general views, and to make 
of history a subject for accurate, philosophical, moral, and 
civic training ? Will the young grammarian, transferred 
from his essaya. verses, translations, etc., to take charge of a 
class of children, know at once how to interest them in the 
beauties of declensions and conjugations, Latin and Greek 
exercises, etc. ? will he be able to manage them ? will he 
without previous study be acquainted with the best intel- 
lectual methods ? will he be able to introduce into hia subject 
that philosophical, historical, and even poetical spirit which 
is necessary to animate it and make it delightful ? Gram- 
marians too often forget that once grammarians were the 
commentators of the poets, that they used to instil this 
spirit into instruction, and hence they had an educative 
mission. In fact, a training for three years in the higher 
forma of literature, rhetoric, criticism, and history may 
make good speakers and elegant writers, but wiU. not 
necessarily turn out good teachers of the "humanities" or 
good educators. What ideas will they have in their own 
heads ? What ideas wiU they give their pupils ? WiU 
they always be warm, enthusiastic, and sympathetic in their 
literary criticisms ? Will they follow the example of all the 
great writers they have to make their pupils love, nuder- 
stand, and imitate, — and be thinkers ? It is to be feared 
that they may sometimes be devoted exclusively to the 
worship of form, that they may be willingly sceptical with 
regard to ideas, that they may from time to time affect 
a fine indifference to philosophy, i.e. to what is the basis of 
all great literature, whether the psychological study of 
manners and character, or moraUty and poUtics, or reUgion 
and metaphysics, or lastly, artistic and 33sthetic criticism. 
The mere man of letters can rarely select what is 
adapted for the education of youth, and what will excite in 
the young, not a spirit of disparagement or coofiRJAsA. 
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criticism, too frequent among nB, but a genuine passion for 
the beautiful and the good. No doubt some men are bom 
teachers, but we must not count on the exceptions. The 
rest should leam how to teach and how to elevate the young ; 
and for that purpose the first and most essential condition is 
the inspiring our teachers with the philosophical apicit, and 
thereby interesting them in psychology, ethics, and social 
science. If psychology, logic, and ethics do not throw 
Ught upon matters of education, what wUl? Given a man 
to whom the human mind is not a closed book, who is 
familiar with inductive and deductive methods, and with 
the philosophy of science, who, in fact, has studied the 
springs and rules of conduct, will he not be a better educator 
or even a better teacher than the man who has from the 
iirst been confined to research in his special subject, who has 
no interests beyond it, and whose whole horizon is affected 
by the narrowness of his field of vision ? The mere amount 
of one's knowledge is no guarantee of teaching power ; 
excessive erudition may even have a bad effect on it. What 
is the great art in teaching as well as in writing ? " To know 
where to stop." Now, enthusiasm leads the man whose 
knowledge is wide to tell all he knows ; a noble but an 
unprofitable enthusiasm. If we are to teach science, Uterature, 
aud history to the young, we must place ourselves at a point 
so high that we can feel a kind of detachment from details ; 
a philosopher would certainly be more capable, as a rnle, of 
doing this than a mere specialist. 

In Germany, each teacher is rctjuired to he proficient in 
two of the three great divisions of instruction. We should 
at least expect our masters to have a sound knowledge of 
psychology, ethics, sesthetics, logic, and cosmology, so that 
they can teach either philosophy or their special subject. 
Having the philosophicalspirit, they will, ipso/acte,h&ve the 
best part of the pedagogic spirit. They will look at 
questions from a higher pouit of view, and will see them in 
their real place in the sum of human knowledge. They will 
no longer attach the same importance to details of scientific. 
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literary, historical, and geoffraphical eniditiou. Ab peyclio- 
logiata, they will be better acqEainted with the faculties they 
have to cultivate ; as moraliets, they will gee the end at 
which they must aim, and will give to their teaching; the 
moral and patriotic warmth which is its very essence. As 
cosmol«^ist8, they will add the philosophy of nature to the 
Itnowledge of nature ; the properties of fluorine or bromine, 
the laws of the dOatation of bodies, or of electro-magnetism 
will not hide from their view the great cosmic laws of 
which physical and chemical laws are only a transformation. 

Our future teachers must receive a good classical, and 
especially a good philoBophical education. We have seen 
how philosophy, beaidea being the baeis of pedagogy in 
general, is necessary to teachers of science to prevent them 
from specializing and from narrowing down their mental 
field, and thus narrowing down an instruction which should 
be an opening ont upon the cosmos. It is to be desired that 
science should be tanght to the .young by men reproducing 
in themselves a little of that universal spirit displayed by 
the greater savant-philosophers — Aristotle, Descartes, Pascal, 
and Leibnitz. The testa at entrance to the normal achoola 
are very difficult because of the need of selection ; nothing 
could be better, but a preliminary selection should eliminate 
aU candidates who have had no literary training and have 
not been through a sound course of instruction in philosophy. 

We must put an end to the invasion of the profession by 
men who know no Latin and no philosophy. Men whoea 
special subjects are history, literature, mathematics, etc., 
should be compelled to study these psychological and meta- 
physical principles which are paramount in their subjects, 
and they should also study the moral and social inferences 
to be drawn from these subjects. This would be a means 
of preventing that excessive specialization which, as I have 
shown, is an intellectual injustice, a mental demoralization. 
To be able to write an essay on a subject in psycholc^, 
ethics, logic, or the philosophy of science Is the least we can 
expect from a future teaoher ; it ia, so to speak, the minin»u&. 
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in a pedagogic diploma. If the essay in philosophy is the 
tme centre of gravity of the boy's work, it is so a fortiori for 
the masters. In onr normal schools, the science students 
should take an additional coarse in philosophy, social, 
economic, and political science. If philosophy, in our days, 
must be scientific, science, in its tarn, had never greater 
need of being philosophical. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



In forraer days the baccalaurfiat, or leaving-exanunation, 
was reached in the ordinary course of eventa after a regnlar 
course of study, lu those days the baccalauriat did not 
absorb the whole attention of the student as it does at 
present. Why? Because the examination was less en- 
cyclopoedic, more distinctly literary, and less psondo-Bcientific. 
To this type we must revert and so diminish the play of 
chance and the uneipected. Chance only comes into play 
when the programme is too wide, and then mainly in the 
I'ivd voce. By reducing the programmes to what is absolutely 
necessary in science and history, the authorities wonld have 
the right to increase the severity of the test in all that is an 
active mental exercise. It is therefore essential that the 
written exanuoatioD should he as severe in these subjects as 
possible — of course taking into account the age of the 
candidates. 

One criterion may be employed to distinguish between 
the fondamental and the accessory in examinations. Every- 
thing that can t)e learned from a manual is accessory ; 
everything that cannot is fundamental. History, geography, 
science, biographies of iUustrioua writers, summaries of 
literary history, can all be learned from little handbooks ad 
usum asinoTum. But you cannot learn from a manual how 
to write your own tongue or Latin, or to translate, etc. ; you 
cannot learn the really important paits of ^tuaosBf^ ^-wsai*. 
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manual ; the Btudent would booti betray bis ignorance. 
GXamiaalions, tLen, we must malie short work of all qnesbi 
to which the answers are already given, packed 
wi-18 at Ik, 6d. On the other hand, we may be i 
we please on the personal work of the stndent, on all tl 
testa a good or bad intellectual, literary, or philosophical' 
inatmction. Suppose we wished to test a man's bodily 
strength. Instead of trying him with a dynamometer or 
with lifting heavy weights, he is questioned at length on 
works on gymnastica and made to give a bat of processes and 
to write out courses of exercises ; he is asked about the 
contests of the Greeks and Romans, and a hundred other 
equally relevant matters. Is that how a man will become 
strong and give preof of his strength ? But that is never- 
theless how we proceed to develop and teat his intellectual 
power; we make onr students Icam by heart and quote, and 
we question and question for ever ; and to the student wh) 
retails or writes out most answers we give the diploma 
seeks. This is not the way. Translation, essays, competi- 
tion in Latin and the mother tongue, are the real intellect! 
dynamometer. 

We must not expect from the student an infinite 
of scientific details. By so doing we are requiring our youth 
to leani — but superficially — the very subject they must learn 
over again — and this time thoroughly — as soon as they enter 
the " special " or technical school, or the university. What 
is the use of this hastily acquired and ill-digested knowledge.^ 
which, not requiring real mental power, is of no use in later.j 
studies ? In the interest of " specializing " would it not be 
better, as in Germany, to require a good culture of the 
faculties and a thorough knowledge of the elements ? Besides, 
is it not more logical to expect from the young, not what 
wil! be required from them again and what it ia definitely 
proposed to teach them, but what will not be again required'! 
from them ? 

The final examination should preserve the unity of 
general classical training by requiring from all pupils a 
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fundamental knowledge of Latin, Greek, science, and 
philosophy, in addition to the mother tongue. At the same 
time, it should comprise a further test in either — literature 
and science (for doctors), literature and philosophy, literature 
and mathematics, or economical and industrial science. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PmLOSOPHT. AND ITS PLACE IN HIGHEB EDUCAT, 

I. Thbosetically, higher inetroctioa has a twofold object 
to aum up the noblest achievemeotB of science and civiliza- 
tion, and to discuss the latest scientific, philosophical, 
historical, and literary problems. Higher instruction must 
not therefore merely consist in the exhibition of known 
truths ; it most comprise discussion, criticism, and research, 
Tlie yonng man must take his part in the work of science 
and must " co-operate in the progress of civilization." 

Unfortunately, improvement meets with an obstacle in the 
ever-increasing " specializing " to which our higher inetmc- 
tion is tending. A young man, for example, devotes himself 
to history or law, and takes no further interest in the 
progress of natural science, anthi'opology, or philosojiy, 
although it is upon them that history and law are b^ed. 
Similarly, the medical student neglects the moral and social: 
sciences, although these are intimately connected in maoj 
ways with medicine. The great antinomy of the nniversitic 
is that, while they ought to be the centres of pure speca> 
tation, they betray a fatal tendency to becoming merely 
technical schools. 

The wonderful and partly mythical accounts we read trf^ 
the German universities exercise a kind of fascination on a 
certain order of mind. The number of masters and couraos, 
the number of students, and the activity everywhere manifest, 
excite astonishment when compared with the state of things 
in France. But, in the first place, the phenomenon is not bo 
extraordinary as it seems ; it is simply due to the absence ioi] 
Germany of schools like our great normal and polyteehni) 
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Bt-hoola, to the blending of the faculties of law and medicine ^H 
with the faculties of literature and science, and fiually to tlie ^| 



fact that the univerBities supply the country with Protestant 
pastors, aud that importauce is attached to the theological 
fiiculty by the German clergy. If we were to realize the 
dreams that are haunting some of our reformers, and were 
to suppress with a dash of the pen all our great schools, 
and to combine all the faculties — theology included— into 
universities ; if we were to allow every doctor in lettere, 
science, law, medicine, etc., to give cooi-ses of lectures, to 
close those lectures to all not bond fide students, and to 
charge a fee for the course each stadent takes— all our 
students woald be gathered into the great towns, i.e. our future 
engineors, lawyers, doctors, etc., our future teachers, who 
would get no professional training without a preliminary 
university career, and our future priests who, if France were 
Protestant, would only be able to take holy orders after a 
university course. This would be a struggle for life and 
for profession, a universal sauve qui pmtt. The number of 
students would be tripled or quadrapled as in Germany ; 
and to this must be added the amateurs, the rich young 
fellows, who, at present, go to Paris to " road for the bar," 
or to amuse themselves, or to read science, literature, 
philosophy, or history. Aa each teacher would have the 
power to gather around him a school or " seminary " for his 
own special subject, we should have schools of this kind 
scattered broadcast everywhere ; students would flock to the 
moat successful teacher, and change their master at will. The 
faculties of science would certainly display activity, because 
they would be turning out engineers, doctors, officers for 
the army, etc. 80 would the faculty of letters, because it 
would be training our future teachers ; and the faculty of 
theolt^y, because (by hypothesis) it would be training 
priests for the whole of France. The professors at the 
universities would compete in order to attract them to their 
chairs, and also, as a matter of fact, to inci'ease their 
emoluments. The sbudeuts would organize, fight duela^aod 
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keep the streets of Caen, Toulouse, and Nancy alive day andfl 
night. In fact, it would be very much like Germany^ 
transported into Frunce, The only question that r 
is — Would this activity be as beneficial to science a>s is so] 
posed by those who base their hopes on the restoration < 
the universities, and even on the snppreaaion of the specialfl 
Bchoolfl ? We should see our profesaora become " coaches"! 
for eiaminationa, and stadenta would spend their four years, T 
Borne doing nothing — as is the case with most students in ^ 
law and medicine — and the rest working for their diplomas 
at special aud " paying " subjects. 

This cannot fail to happen in Germany, and is what is 
actually happening in that country. According to Deputy 
Lasker and an anonymous writer (who is known to be an 
eminent professor^, the old obligatory courses, and in par- 
ticolar those on philosophy, having been suppre»ied, 
" students are attached to the directly practical courses they 
need." To all else they are profoundly indifferent. The 
universities are bo only in name ; they ai'e merely collections 
of "special schools for all taatea and all interests," Dis- 
interested work has given place to realism and utilitarianism . 
This anarehy is making its effects felt in Germany — witness 
the complaints of even the Rector of Berlin University, M. 
Dnbois-Reymond^as it has done in Belgium for some time. 
If we dethrone the humanities, our profeasors in the faculties, 
who, after all, are now free to devote themselves to pure 
science if they have the capacity for so doing, will become 
the servants of the different professions. Certainly each 
university should adapt itaeff to the practical ends of the liberal 
professions, but ita most important task is the completion of 
a high scientific culture. Besides, we must not foi^ that 
even practical work depends npon the study of theories ; 
general culture should therefore be the basis of special studies. 

II. The best solution of the difficulties raised by the 
organization of higher instruction lies in the sound organiza- 
tion of philosophy aud social science. These studies should 
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have the same fnnction in the nniveraitieB as in the secondary 
Bchoola ; they ehould synthesize and point ont the ulti- 
mate direction of all other studios ; they should ensure the 
harmony of the different sciences and of the different 
faculties, and thus endue the whole organism with life. 
The opposition between the three faculties of philosophy, 
science, and Uterature, which originally sprang from the 
purely formal character of the last and the scholastic 
character of the &rsb, must ceaae. Nowadays, aa M. 
Angiulh • remarks, aU the subjecta of the literary section- 
linguistics, philology, {esthetics, history — have taken a 
scientific direction, and have as basis the data of natural 
and of mental science. Not only therefore is opposition 
fatal, but separation is equally so. The higher science 
which exhibits the unity, homogeneity, and coutinnity of the 
laws and methods of all other sciences, the " first " science, 
which lays down the principles, rules, and objects of all 
special subjects, is philosophy. " If philosophy is the basis 
of the sciences," says Zeller, "the faculty of philosophy 
should be the basis of the other faculties. Further, in a 
better organization, the coarse of phil(Bophy should be 
oblatory to the students in every faculty, and there they 
would find the reason for and the complement of the 
special subjects they are taking np. When division of 
subjects had not reached the extreme which is now so full 
of danger to the progress of cultnre, it was customary for 
all to take the course in philosophy. Now ifc is shown that 
philosophy ia no longer possible without the special sciences, 
and that they, on the other hand, find their real significance 
and harmony in the unity of philosophy, we feel the need 
of a reversion, in a more explicit form, to the primitive 
harmony." The university, in ZeUer'a opinion, is more than 
a mere union of different faculties ; its importance lies in 
the philosophical co-operation of their methods and forces.f 

• " L« Filoaofia e la Scnola." 

t " TorirlLge uad Abhaadluagea," li., 455, 465. Cf. Angiulli, Orid., 
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CHAPTER IX. 

coscmaios. 

A HTTMOURIST, drawing a picture of Bociety aa it will be, 
introdnces ns to a school of the fntnre. Deep silence ; hoji 
motionleBS on their seats ; what clever boys I I should 
think 80 ! they are asleep. A naaster entera, hypnotizes 
them, and says " Sleep ! " and straightway proceeds with his 
lecture, as learned as yon please, and overloaded with minnte 
details. " Remember all this when yon wate ; awake ! " 
The whole class rushes off to its recreation, and, without 
any effort, each brain Las roistered word for word all that 
was said by the master. This is the ideal of modem 
teachers — the making of the memory a storehouse. Un- 
fortunately, nineteenth -century brains have not as yet 
acqubed this marvellona faculty of registering facts under 
hypnotic suggestion. 

Our system of instruction, principally with regard to 
history, geography, and, lastly, foreign languages, is based 
upon a series of psychological blunders, especially with 
reference to the nature of the memory. It is of great 
importance tbat these blunders should be corrected by a 
knowledge of the most recent psychological investigations, 
80 that the existing system of pseudo-instruction may be 
reformed from its very foundations. 

The fundamental error I have shown to consist iu a 
misconception of the true means of improving the memory 
and the judgment, or, in a word, of acquiring permanent 
and subsequently useful knowledge. It is now recognized 
by pjchologiats and physiolc^ists that the memory 
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ditional on the occarreuce of paths in the brain betweea 
certain cellules j the vihritioii of cbUuIq a is communicated 
to ceilnle h, and by this means of commnnication one idea 
awakens another and thus association is established. When 
the nervous path is excited, but not actually formed by a 
nervous current, we have a simple retention of ideas, or 
rather a possibility of recollection ; if the brain-path is 
formed by a current, we have an effective recollection of 
ideas. This being bo, what are the conditions of a good 
memory ? Since the memory is altogether conditioned on 
brain-paths, its excellence in a given individnal will depend 
partly on the number and partly on the persistence of these 
paths. The persistence of the paths, which is the cause of 
the tenacity of the memory, is a physiological property of 
the cerebral tissue, whilst the number of the paths, which 
constitutes the wealth stored up in the memory, is entirely 
due to the facta within the mental experience of the indi- 
vidual. Now, as far as the tenacity of the memory is 
concerned, it is a jiative quality, varying with the age (a 
maximum in chUdhood and a minimum in youth) and 
with the state of the health, but apou which exercise has 
either very little effect, or immediately exhausts its possible 
effect. If you want your memory to be tenacious, you only 
have to take care of your health and avoid fatiguing the 
brain ; these are the solo means at yonr disposal. The 
contrary opinion is widespread, especially among parents and 
teachers. We are constantly hearing that we must "develop 
the memory," by. for instance, making the child learn many 
lessons by heart. Mr. W. James has shown by reasoning 
and by experiment how false this prejudice is. We can 
trace many or few lines more or less deeply in the sand, but 
that in no degree changes the degree of natural tenacity of 
the sand ; similarly we cannot notably increase the degree 
of tenacity of the cerebral tissue. The following is one of 
Mr, James's experiments." During eight successive days 
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he learned 158 lines of Victor Hngo's " Satjre." The tot 
uumher of minates retjuired for this was 131$. He thenfj 
working for twenty odd minates daily, learned the enti] 
first book of " Paradise Lost," occupying 38 daya in thni 
process. After this training he went back to Victor Hngo'i 
poem, and found that 158 additional lines took him ISl^^' 
minutes, I.e. 20 minutes longer than the previous 158, This, 
then, is the effect of many lessons learned by heart to 
" exercise the memory " 1 The experiment was continued 
by Dr. W. H. Burnham, Mr. E. 8. Drown, Mr. C. H. 
Baldwin, Mr. B. A. Pease, etc. The result was that they 
learned by heart no more rapidly after eight days' training 
than before. On learning a series of nouBeuse-syllablea, 
the averse time of the second series was considerably 
shorter than the first. This seems to show the effects of 
rapid habituation to the nonBense-versea. There are even 
curious oscillations from series to series, which seems to 
prove that the attention itself oaeillatea." As for fo^tting 
i^in, it was almost immediate. Mr. James conaolted 
several experienced actors on this point, and all denied that 
" the practice of learning parts has made any auoh difference 
as is alleged. What it has done for them is to improve 
their power of studying a part systematically. Their mind 
ia now full of precedents in the way of intonation, emphasis, 
gesticulation; the new words awaken distinct su^estions 
and decisions; ' the new ideas ' are caught up, in fact, into 
a pre-existing network, and thereby are recollected easier, 
althoi^h the mere native tenacity is not a whit improved, 
and is nsnally, in fact, impaired by age. It is a case of 
better remembering by better thinking." 

Mr. James also consulted a clergyman who had mar- 
vellously improved his power by learning sermons by heart. 
This gentleman replied, " Memory seems to me the most 
physical of intellectual powers. Bodily ease and freshness 
have much to do with it. Then there is a great difference 
" Qebor das GedichtnisB, Biperimeotella Uotti- 
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m of facility in method. I used to commit sentence by aen- 

f tence. Now I take the idea of the whole, then ita leading 

divisions, then its Babdiviaions, then ita sentences," It is 

clear, moreover, that nnmerons connecting' links are eatab- 

lished by habit between each sermon and its predecessors ; 

»at bottom, the same ideas, the same pi-oceesea of division, 
development, and style, are to be found in each. It is nob 
anrprising that, after a training extending over several years, 
a sermon should be more rapidly learned, that the intellect 
should acquire dexterity in finding its way amid the nanal 
ailments and texts; but it always remains doubtful if 
the cerebral capacity of retention, as such, has suffered any 
profound modification. 

Training can perfect metfwds of study, association of ideas, 
itttention, and judgment^ but it cannot modify the oi^anic 
memory with which the yonng are natnraUy gifted. Hence, 
if the educator pays attention only to the memory, he is 
losing time ; the only possible method of action ia by 
attending to the association of ideas. He may interest, 
exercise, and perfect the attention, he may increase the 
number of cerebral paths, and finally, he may increase the 
nnmber of functional connections between the different 
cerebral paths, and systematize the ideas in the intellect ; 
thus only can he facilitate and make more certain the 
recollection of one idea by means of another. 

The condemnation of "cramming" for examinations is 
a consequence of the best-established laws of memory 
and forgetfuluess. What ia learned in a abort time for 
a single occasion and for a single purpose, cannot have 
formed in the mind many associations with other ideas ; 
the number of cerebral paths which terminate in this 
hasty and recently acquired knowledge is very small ; they 
remain isolated from the mass, and are ready to disappear 
into an inevitable obhvion. A month after the examination, 
almost nothing ia left. The memory, properly so called, has 
even less vigour than before ; the brain will be fatigued, 
the intellect will have developed but Uttle, because the idasa. 
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are confased and disordered. " Cramming " is therefcm an 
futile as the sieve of the Danaide.* On the contrary. Bays 
Mr. Jamea, "the same materials taken in gradnatlj, day 
after day, recnrring in different contexts, considered in 
varions relations, associated with other external incidents, 
and repeatedly reflected on, grow into sttch a system, form 
snch connections with the rest of the mind's fabric, lie open 
to so many paths of approach, that they remain permanent 
possessions. This is the inUllectJial reason why habits of 
continnous application shonld be enforced in educational 
establishments. The great memory for facts which a 
Darwin and a Spencer reveal in their books is not incom- 
patible with the possession on their part of a brain with 
only a middling degree of physiological retentiveness. Let 
a man set himself early in life to the task of verifying aach 
a theory as that of evolution, and facts will soon clnster and 
cling to him like grapes to their stem. Their relations to 
the theory will hold them fast ; and the more of these the 
mind is able to discern, the greater the erudition will 
become. Meanwhile the theorist may have bttle, if any, 
desultory memory. Unntilizable facts may be unnoted by 
him, and forgotten as soon as heard. An ignorance almost 
as encyclopiedic as his erudition may coexist with the latter,. 
and hide, as it were, in the meshes of its web. ... In 
system, every fact is connected with every other by soi 
thought-relation. The consequence is that every fact 
retained by the combined suggestive power of all the otht 
facta in the system, and f orgetfnlness is well-nigh impossible.' 
Hence, from whatever point of view we set out, we arriv( 
at the conclusion that instruction is not an affair of memory, 
but of intellectual systematization ; it is not the quantity 
read, heard, or written, -that can either perfect the memory 
or increase our knowledge ; this can only be done by (1) the 
order established between our ideas ; (2) our interest in 
those ideas. The more numerous and the better arranged 
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are the facts ^sociated in your miad with this or that idea, 
the more right jou have to Bay that you know that fact, 
and that you will be able to make uae of it afterwards. 
Tliere are numerous avenues opening on the fact which you 

y follow in case of need ; it will become as it were the 
centre of a mimber of lines of railway, a capital or important 
town on the map of your brain. 

We Bee, then, that our aystem of instruction is opposing 
its own ends ; it goes on multiplying the number of Bubjects, 
and so makes them cease to serve their purpose. And as 
cerebral capacity is limited, one part of the brain is only 
filled at the expense of the rest. Each teacher retails all he 
knows, and the more he retails the less bis pupils will know 
about it. He must always, on the contrary, say to himself 
at the beginning of a lesson : I am going to teach a number 
of things which for the most part will be utterly forgotten 
in a week, or a month, or a year ; what must I throw into 
relief, and save from the general wreck ? And further, 
Hssnmiug that the letter of my teaching is entirely forgotten, 
what is the spirit that should surviye, what is the moral 
and intellectual perfection that will result from what I have 
said, even when the memory no longer retains a single 
word of my lesson ? 

The worst feature in the modern mind, which, more- 
over, the system of instruction by the passive storing up 
of facts acceutuates, is dispersion of thought. The objects 
of knowledge have become so numerous that they must, as 
far as ordinary intellects are concerned, remain in a state of 
chaos. Either there is a desire to learn everything, and 
only superficial, inaccurate, and disconnected taiowledge is 
acquired, or there ia a wish to take up thoroughly a par- 
ticular science and we are at once in the depths of a 
" speciality " whence no horizon is visible. Strengthened on 
one point, the mind ia weakened on others, as is the case 
.with disequilibrated organisms in which one part, developed 
At the expense of the rest, becomes entirely abuormah Are 
we to be superficial oi are we to be narrow ? fosfc ■«, "^Sos. 
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diicmma from which training in science, in history, ( 
ia literature if taken alone, cannot escape. 

M. de Laprade has devoted a volnme to " L'Edacation 
Homicide." Fi-om a atill broader point of view we might 
write a volume on the education that is destructive to the 
race, on Viducation elkntcide. As Guyau says, in overloading 
the memory our main concern nowadays is to obtain the 
" maximum crop " from each individual — almost as if a 
farmer were to take the most luxurious harvest he could get 
from a field for several consecutive years, without restoring 
to it what it has lost ; the field would be exhausted for a long 
time to come. This is what happens, Guyau adds, to races 
that are overworked, but with this difference, that rest and 
lying fallow will restore to land ite original fertility, whereas 
an overworked race must degenerate and eventually dis- 
appear,' It is clear that, in the instruction of our youth, 
we are far too much concerned with visible and imme- 
diate fruite, with all that is attractive or of immediate 
utility ; we do not attempt to husband and store up our 
forces, nor do we concern ouraelves with the future fertility 
of the Boil with which we have to deal. " The real qualities 
of a race are not wastod because they are not immediately 
brought to the light of day ; on the contrary, they accu- 
mulate, and the treasure of genius is rarely fonud hut in the 
coffers in which the poor have amassed their wealth from 
day to day, instead of spending it in follies." 

The acquisition of knowledge is therefore a far lesa 
important matter than its organization, which alone ensures 
persistence and brings it into play. We know the physio- 
logical law which was observed by Isidore Saint^Hilaire, 
and on which Spencer rightly lays great stress — the inverse 
variation of inci-ease of volume or height with the develop- 
ment of the internal structure. In the chrysalis the volume 
is not increased, and the weight even diminishes, while the 
internal structure is actively developing, the metamorphosis 

^H * " EdHCBtien Bud Hereditf," p. i. ^^^1 
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is rapidly taking place, and the wings emerge, ready to 
open. So with the development of knowledge ; acquired 
knowledge, to be of real use, rauat be organized. An excea- 
sive increafle of scientific or literary knowledge wOl in pro- 
portion diminish the organization — which, however, is far 
the moat important ; the chrysalis will be unable to unfold 
its wings or even to form them. 

II. The pretext for this intellectnal overwork is the 
imperative necessity of considering what is useful ; bnt even 
from the utilitarian standpoint, what are the essential 
quahties for success in the higher walks of industry or 
commerce, for example ? la it enough to have acquired a 
certain amount of knowledge ? In the first place, we must 
have, with respect to the intellect, the inventive, imagina- 
tive, and initiative spirit ; with respect to the will, we must 
have energy and the love of work. Now, the spirit of in- 
vention, from which industrial geniua and talent, as well as 
scientific genius, must spring, is not acquired by a simple 
procesa of storage. If a man's memory is iMided with 
results, and if he is incapable of going l»ck to firet prin- 
ciples and of methodicaUy reconstructing the whole, he ia 
not a savant, and may very well be unintelllgeut. What 
makes the savant and the business man is reasoning com- 
bined with imagination ; the way to leam a science or an 
industry ia to partially reconstruct it one's self, to reinvent it 
by passing over the paths marked out by others ao as to 
follow the connection of first principles and final conclusiona. 
The man who has mentally constructed a part of the edifice 
of physics, for inatance, and who perfectly nnderstauda that 
part with the interconnection of its laws, is a bett«r 
physicist than the man who knows by heart all the results of 
physics. It is therefore not so mnch the mass of acquired 
knowledge that has to be conaidered, as the mental power 
developed. Literary exercises, as we have seen, are emi- 
'nently adapted to the development of im^ination, ingenuity, 
and invention. At the same time, they develop tAi&^ 
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aoother important element in indnstrial snccesa. Then 
COMICS the devclopmetit of tbe will, and here again is a law 

miBanderatood by onr ayBtem of forciug, for succeBS in the 
practical application of science, as in all other employinenl 
of the activity, depends less on tbe anm total of knonledi^e 
acquired than apon the energy of the will. In a grent 
measure this energy depends npon cerebral vigour ; genera- 
tions overworked by their scientiflc training and physically 
enfeebled, eventually lose their will-power. The hasty aud 
excessive culture of the intellect and memory must therefore 
defeat its own end — utility eliminates the strongest cha- 
racters by selection to the advantage of the weak. So that 
not only does tlie storing np of scientific facta in the memoiy 
make neither the true sava?ii nor tbe great maDufactnrer, 
bnt it further tends to rob them of the fund of energy, 
initiative, and enterprise without which success is impossible. 
The more the prc^immes are overcrowded " with a view to 
industry and commerce," and that at the expense of classics 
and the true humanities, the more the spirit of routine, of 
pasaivity, and of mechanical imitation is developed, the more 
are the will and intellect enfeebled. Further, the true 
interests of tbe higher paths of industry and science are but 
ill conceived without a highly intellectual, Besthetic, and 
moral culture. 

III. We have just seen that moral culture tends, by the 
indefinite increase of the number of subjects in the curri- 
culum, to become more and more extensive and leaa and less 
iateiuive ; this is an evil which must be remedied. The 
greater the variety of the ohj'ecta of thought, the more in- 
tensive must he the education of the thinking student to 
avoid its becoming superficial and sterilizing. On the other 
hand, if we are limited to one kind of intenaive culture, 
having as its aim a special class of determined subject*, we 
shall eventually have a narrow and "specialist" education 
but ill adapted to a social environment which ia becoming 
ever wider. How can the antinomy he avoided ? By the 
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method which Guyau proposed, the idea of which he 
borrowed from modem culture of the soil — i.e. the method 
of mtation of crops, which enables our culture to be at once 
intensive and varied. After a rigoi-ous elimination of what 
is not essential, we must take the three or four fundamental 
subjects in all syatenM of Becoudary education, carry them 
to a higher degree of intensity, and make them succeed each 
other 30 that ia the case of both the mind and the eoil 
variety may give the needed rest in an age in which the 
mind can no more lie fallow than the soil This ia the only 
way of keeping the race fit for ite work without sterilizing 
it by over-presaure. 

I have shown in this volume that the subjects essential to 
an intensive training are— literature, the general theory of 
the sciences, and philosophy. The ideal end of humanity ia 
clearly moral and social life carried to its highest degree ; 
the subjects connected with man and society are those of 
which the development and triumph will be seen in the 
futare ; in this direction, therefore, must education be 
orientated. Thus, in a measure, we have marked the object 
of all instruction ; moral and social ideas with their 
accompanying sentiments seem to me to be the end of educa- 
tion ; the literary, historical, and philosophical humanities 
on the one hand, and the scientific humanities on the other, 
are the means of attaining this end. But literature, general 
histoiy, and philosophy have a breadth that scientific studies 
do not posaeas ; they do not bring into play the intellect 
alone : they affect tbe eensibility and the will, the heai-t 
and the character ; they are ah'eady penetrated by social 
and moml ideas ; they are therefore much nearer the ulti- 
mate goal than mathematics, physics, and the natural 
sciences. For this reason I have given them a more 
important position than science in a liberal education. I 
have thus come to an entirely different conclusion from that 
which Spencer and Bain have adopted, and which has been 
based upon an inaccurate interpretation of the principles of 
evolution. 
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By the side of & really intensive cnlture on these essential 
points, we must place an extensive inetractioo on secondary 
points. This extensive part of instruction varies with the 
individnal, for each individual cannot learn everything at 
otice. If a thonsand subjects are necessary to a civilized 
nation in these days, that ia no reason why the same persons 
should learn them all. Only, ooce we admit the principle 
of a diversity of complementary instruction, we must 
determine the agp at which these various special subjects — 
each of which ia useful to a civilized nation — shoold be 
acquired. Now, I have shown that it is not at school that 
boys should learn the thousand subjects necessary to modem 
nations ; they are at school to receive a general instruction 
which can only admit of parts that are interchangeable in 
the case of stadies of really secondaiy importance. Here, 
then, we must apply the criterion I have suggested, i.p. the 
distinction between objects of mere instrvction, which, 
being variable, admit of equivalents, and the general means 
of liberal edvmtion which admit of no equivalents. Thus 
stated, the problem 'of modern education is no longer as 
insoluble as at first sight it appeared. What is the caose of 
intellectual over-pressure ? whence does overwork arise ? 
In science ; almost only in science and in its growing multi- 
plicity of detail. Now, I have shown that the sciences, with 
their subdivisions and details, are just what are least essential 
to secondary edncation. They may well introduce what is 
new into hnman knowledge, bnt they introduce nothing new 
into education ; I repeat that the third book of Eaclid is by 
no means — from the pedagogic point of view — the revelation 
of a new world ; the end of chemistry ia of the same value 
as the beginning ; a little more or a little less is of small 
importance from the educational point of view. It is only 
therefore with respect to a hoy's profession that such know- 
ledge of scientific details ia preferable. Now, even from the 
professional standpoint, it is of pre-eminent impoitance to 
have a well-trained mind and a general scientific aptitude. 
Introduce, therefore, a sound study of the leading branohea 
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of science, and let each boy afterwards make his choice 
aEQong the other branches. Here the division of labour may 
come into play, for, on the whole, all scientific work is of 
much the same vaiue. 

On the other hand, in the mora!, social, and philosophical 
order, there are subjects which I feel are absolutely necea- 
eary to every member of the ruling clasaes ; our schools 
must not send out into the different professions men whose 
minds are without philosophical, moral, and civic cultnre. 
In this case no equivalents can be admitted. In the first 
place, nothing can replace a study eo original and unique 
of its kind as philosophy. Besides, intellectual over-work 
does not come from this quarter; philosophical science, 
on the contrary, from its co-ordination of knowledge, pre- 
sents us with this wonderful advantage — that it simplifies 
knowledge while it appears to add to it, makes it more 
easily underatood, and retains it by systematizing it. In 
the second place, do the classical humanities admit of a 
" real equivalent " ? Should a secondary instruction, based 
upon the study of modem languages, on that of the mother 
tongue, on a wider and more pi-actical study of science — 
should it be called the eqnal of classical instruction, equal 
in value, and equal in its sanctions ? My answer was in the 
negative. 

I think, in fact, that it has been placed beyond a doubt 
that the problems of education can be judged neither in the 
abstract nor in individual cases, but that they must be 
looked at from the point of view of general means, great 
national and international interests. I have shown the 
moat striking instance of this in the question of " Latin," 
which is at the present moment the subject of such debate. 
Prom the abstract point of view, Latin and Greek do not 
seem to be abaolntely necessaiy to education ; nor do they 
seem any the more necessary for given individuals, if those 
individuals are well-endowed, and have educatora skilful 
enough to replace the dead languages by a good modern 
instruction. But, whea it ie a question of knowing t\«>. 
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best method of olevating and instracting the youth of 
ruling cluBses in a given country for several generations, 
is very clear that the qnestion is altered. We have no 
longer to consider the objects of study in themselves, either 
abstractly or in their action on given indlvidnaJs ; we must 
consider ail the " ins and outs," the general system with 
which each particular subject is connected, all the national 
and international reactions of the method of iuatroction 
selected, the spirit it tends at first to develop in the yonng, 
and then in the social class to which they belong ; the tenden- 
cies to which a given type of instraction will respond, ai 
the particular or general interests it brings into play, 
short, it is a problem of such complexity that only a light 
head and a " light heart " would upset the instruction of a 
nation with a dash of a pen. Every part of public instruc- 
tion holds together; the present basis cannot be changed 
without an infinite series of consequences and effects, 
fortunate and others the contrary. 

One of the partisans of " classical French training " 
said, " The State most run no risks in the matter of instruc- 
tion, because its initiative affects the whole community, and 
because it is far more difficnlt to repair the effects of ill- 
conceived or badly carried out attempts when they affect the 
whole of the social body." Individuals and private institu- 
tions may be as daring as they please, and may undertake to 
do anything in the matter of education, for their attempts 
never cover more than a partial field of appHeatioo, andu 
have only a limited range of influence.* "i 

The most zealous of the promoters of the new " French' 
classical instraction " have expressed their fears on seetni; 
the authorities ready to institnte this system throughout the 
comitry, and thus to provoke a kind of pedagogic revolution. 
" All we ask for," they say, " is a few experiments ; let m 
have a few lyceums, and test our system progressively, 
instead of starting with a tabvJa rasa." Wise words, 
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a little mgennouB, perhaps. It is an excellent plan to make 
a few experiments instead of upsetting everything ; bnt 
individual experiments, after all, will prove nothing, or at 
most very little. Here are some of the most diBtinguished 
university men, who have themselves received the most 
complete classical culture, whose successes at the oniveraity 
have been due to the very classical training against which 
they are now protesting ; they have a new and enthnsiastic 
faith in the virtues of this modern system — as they conceive 
it; we are to hand over to such men as these a whole 
lyceum, which they will pit against the claBsical lyceums. 
In other words, it is proposed to make a trial of the so-caDed 
French and modern instruction, by means of teachers who 
are nurtured in antiquity and the classical humanities, and 
who also are animated by the sincerest patriotism. Under 
such conditions, such a lycemn must be singularly unlucky 
if it does not compare favourably with its rivals. In reality, 
all boys would be trained in the same spirit, and would have 
been subjected to the influences of ancient literature, some 
dii-ectly, and others indirectly, hut under the same class of 
teachera, prepared for their vocation by the same training. 
No definite conclusion could be drawn from such a plan. 
But generalize the system, subject all the secondary schools 
to the new riijirae; let the teachers gradually grasp its 
spirit; let families and children be accustomed to see in 
instmction an immediate advantage, an apprenticeship to 
the profession of to-morrow; and we must ask ourselves — 
will the literary and artistic, the philosophical, the dis- 
interested, and really humane spirit be able to resist this 
growing invasion of instruction by atilitarian prejudices 
and scientific exigencies — and that at a time when the 
religious spirit is becoming weaker ? That is the problem. 
It caimot be solved by discussions on the intrinsic valne of 
Ijatiu, Greek, or German, or by isolated experiments in the 
lyceums. Even if the experiment were made on the largest 
scale, the effects would not be felt until later. The same 
teachers, teaching other subjects, will still be saturated with. 
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the same spirit, and will make boys membere as ib were of the 
same family ; bat wait a few generations ! Are oui- reformers 
BO BEre of the efFectB of their proposals as to venture on 
BQch an experiment on a vast scale — and that, too, without 
other nations doing the same ? If they are so certain, if 
thej imagine that by mei-ely teaching the mother tongue 
and the usual lauguages they can face the invasion of purely 
Bcientific and materially useful studies, the barbarism of the 
BCieutific and of the industrial world which threatens our 
democrscies, they cannot be too much admired. Once the 
sources of literature and art are dried up, or reduced to au 
almost imperceptible pool containing barely enough to slake 
the thirst of a few insects, we shall gradually see this utili- 
tarian and scientific drought affecting the ruling classes, we 
shall see a middle ctaaa eager to gain, " ever hurrying 
onward," wholly abandoned to the struggle for esiatence, for 
wealth, and for power, with no criterion of education bi 
the eternal " What use is it ? " This will be the reign 
universal platitude. 

The French are reproached with tbeir formal art, their 
format literature, their dilettantism, and their lack of sober 
steadiness, t am far from refusing to acknowledge that 
there is something plausible in this reproach ; but we must 
go to the true causes of the evil to find the true remedy* 
Our ctasstcal training is blamed ; but in other countries it; 
does not produce the same results. It is not therefore th» 
fault of Latin or Greek, but, no doubt, it is the fault of the, 
French and their ancestors, the Gaula. Again, the methods J 
in use in a classical training arc blamed. There is 
truth in this. Our methods certainly are mainly direel 
to the turning out of men of letters, writers and readers 
delicate taste. Bat must we renounce these quahties niidt 
the pretence of correcting our faults ? Every quality " 
its opposite defect. It is dangerous to attempt to stamp 
out entirely the defects of a race, with which in a measure 
its vital force is bound up. Suppi-eas the active methodfti 
of composition ia the mother tongue and in Latin, adopfc, 
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the methods of Germaa erudition, reading texta at sight, 
mnning commentaries, etc., and we ehall Dot even make our 
boys " erudite " in the German fashion ; we shall only 
BDcceed in making them heavy and dull. Similarly, replace 
Latin and Greek hy science and modern languages, and we 
lose onr men of letters, and our real navants. We do not 
thereby prevent our young French lads from being fickle, 
often superficial, d<^matic, and smplistes. Not only do 
we not obliterate their defects, but by the less refined 
education we exaggerate them, and they lose their corre- 
sponding good qualities. 

I have already pointed out that, from the moral and 
civic point of view, the types of education given to the 
masses, to women, and to the middle classes, are all of the 
same value, have the same social importance, and should be 
on the same level. Bat from the point of view of litera- 
ture, science, art, and philosophy, the three types of educa- 
tion cannot be identified. Primary instruction or even 
the secondary education of woimn is one thing, the training 
of merely recfptive minds, but secondary instruction for males 
is quite another, for it should train and form productive 
minds, minds with initiative. For this purpose a second- 
hand instruction is no longer sufficient. 

Instead of lowering the level of the classical training, 
and that under the pretence of our being a democracy, it 
should be maintained at a high level in the very interests 
of the democracy. What are the reproaches aimed at a 
democratic rigims? The artisan, it is said, recognizes no 
labour but manual labour, and takes bodily effort as a 
measure of the service rendered and the reward earned. 
It is with difficulty that an artisan can be brought to 
rect^nize the utihty of capitalists, of the great industrial 
" contractors," of merchants, " those nseless middlemen and 
parasites," How will things be when it is a question of men 
who are thinkers by profession ? — philosophers, artiste, men 
of letters, etc., whom M. Frary himself, as we have seen. 
treats as unproductive. Leave the direction of ii:u;j:.^<^(^*j<.<^'c^ 
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to tbe democracy and its far too direct repreeeatiktivee. ita 
politiciaDB, aod realiBin and utilitariausm muBt inevitably 
invade it. In one of the beet of the American reviews," 
Mr. Weiuschell, speakinp; of the influence of democracy 
on instruction, tella uh that, under the intluence of popular 
control, tiaCioDB thut for many yeare were celebrated for the 
advantages they aEfordud in the way of instruction, have 
sunk to an amazing dep'ee of inferiority. In one of the 
BtatcB of New England the population ia increasing, and the 
school attendance is decreasing. Even in the most in- 
telligent parts of the country tbe towns are incessantly try- 
ing to reduce the cost of the better class of schools by the 
elimination from the curriculum of scieoce and languages, 
80 that in a few districts it has actually been proposed to 
suppress all public inBtmction but that given in the primary 
schools. "We cannot help being struck," says M. Scherer, 
in 1883, " by the coincidence of these facts with the 
reput[nance of the mimicipal eouQcil of Paris to favour the 
development of secondary education." f Another reproach 
levelled at democracies is the increasing mediocrity of their 
rulers. " It ia in vain to deny," says M. Soberer, " that the 
masses are ignorant and incapable. They have no time for 
education." In fact, besides the tendency to mediocrity 
and the envy of superiority, one of the greatest dangers of 
a democracy is its passion for simple ideas and absolute 
principles. Having no time to reflect or to esamine things 
in the complexity of their real details, a democracy is con- 
tent with elementary and general ideas, upon which it bases 
its opinion on all subjects. Now, if the mediocre and 
simple minds ai'e to decide matters of instruction, if, more- 
over, they fashion after their own image and for their own 
use a mediocre and commonplace system of useful langnagea 
and useful sciences, what will become of tbe higher culture ? 
The liberal spirit must be maintained in a democracy, and 
we must therefore struggle against political or religions 
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party spirit. If education, as jh France, is almost entirely 
popular and prinaary in its cbaracter, the liberal spirit will 
be gradunlly enfeebled ; reactionary and clerical influences 
on the one hand, and demagogic and socialistic influences on 
the other, will divide the masseB, and each side will be a 
tyraunica! in its tendency as the other. Bat our classical 
schools, on the contrary, are the focus of liberal ideiB, a 
are therefore the safety of the democracy, which, without 
them, is handed over to the demagogy or despotic reaction 
which every demagogy provokes. This principle being laid 
down, if we suppress in our secondary schools what is in a 
measure the sensible criterion of a liberal secondary system, 
and which in the instincts of the masses visibly difl'erentiates 
it from primaiy higher instmction — I mean Latin, etc.— 
shall see the municipalities abandon the secondary schools 
(which coat money to support) in favour of higher primary 
instruction (which is snpportcd by the State). It wUl be in 
vain to speak of classical and literary instruction, for neither 
parents nor their representatives on the local councila will 
see the necessity of purely national literatnre. They will put 
in their main claim for useful and " professional " science ; 
and if enough science is not given them, they will be 
content with free primary instruction and its transfonna- 
tions. The sectarian schools, taking the place of the 
classical schools, will alone profess to keep alight the sacred 
fire. Unfortunately, this will be to the advantage of a 
narrow faith and of a political party. Consequently, the 
so-called democratic instruction will min the democracy. 

I think I have shown from reasons not merely pedag(^ic, 
bnt national and international, the necessity of maintaining 
the classics as the basis of secondary instruction, especially 
among neo-Latin i-aces. I have been anahle to admit the 
force of any of the reasons put forward for destroying the 
unity of secondary instruction, cither by bifurcations into 
so-called eqaivalent types, or by separations, or by succes- 
sive " cycles," permitting students to prematurely abandon 
a complete course of studies. Secondary instruction tausfc 
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not use the finances at its disposal for the purpose of cutting 
itself into sections of an invariably inferior quality. This 
would be gradual disorganization substituted for organiza- 
tion. We must not by a specious paralogism proceed from 
the premiss of the necessary diversity of hierarchic degrees 
of instruction to the necessary diversity of the same degree 
of instruction-r-secondary and liberal education. 

A ** French " education, with the addition of science and 
modern languages, may be useful to a large number ; but if 
we rank an incomplete classical training as equal to a complete 
classical training, the former will favour the utilitarian 
tendency oi the middle and lower classes. It will attract 
thoBe i^y sapposing it easier and shorter, will consider it 
also equal to the latter in dignity and results. The end will 
be the movement of secondary instruction sis a whole, not 
towards higher but towards primary instruction. 

IV. The last conclusion to which I have arrived in this 
volume is that if we do not wish secondary instruction to 
become disorganized, if we understand that the continual 
increase of theoretical subjects of knowledge and practical 
necessities threaten us with a genuine intellectual and even 
moral chaos, and that in order to strengthen that instruction, 
we must simplify, and at the same time unify it, it follows 
that its organization must be philosophical, for it can no 
longer be religious. An education which does not combine 
synthesis and analysis has really but one name — dissolution. 
Life makes no progress without a close organization of 
materials borrowed from without, by their reduction to a 
unity of type, aim, and function. 

Without introducing a course of philosophy into every 
class in literature and science, we should, and we can, 
infect each class with the philosophical spirit. The 
elementary teaching of physics and the natural sciences 
should comprise an elementary conception of cosmology, 
which is the simplest form of philosophy. The idea of 
nature and its great laws should spring into being in the 
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child's mind ; we should feel that admiration of the coamoa 
which English philosophers call cosmic emotion. Besides, 
the teaching of history, literature, and morals should lead, 
in a very elementary form, to what the Germans call a 
philosophy of the mind ; we must make the child grasp the 
connection of the laws of moral and social progress with 
those of life and natnre. He will thna acquire the senti- 
ment of the ends of individual and collective existence, the 
sentiment which is the higher rule of life. In a word, to 
S'ct a rnle of conduct from science, we must weld an indis- 
soluble link between principles of the moral order and the 
laws of existence. 

Every lesson should therefore commence by showing the 
theoretical and practical grandeur, the beauty, and the 
philosophical interest of the question under discussion, and 
its moral or social importance. And similarly, every lesson 
should end with general, elevated, and philosophical con- 
clusions. If the development of the different faculties, and 
princiiwlly of the imagination and reason, varies with age, ib 
must always be as simultaneous and convergent in educatioa 
as in life itself. Condiltac has clearly shown that the faculty 
of reasoning "begins when our senses begin to develop." 
Tiocke, in his turn, advises reasoning with chlldi-en, " be- 
cause they can understand reason as early as they do 
language."* AH subjects should therefore be reasoned, 
reduced to first principles, and orientated to an end of 
which the young can sec the importance. Thus will thoy 
be inspired with a love and respect for the science they are 
studying. 

Iq mathematics, for instance, it is well to make the 
lessons more attractive, to throw more light upon the 
subject, to clearly mark the connection and relative impor- 
tance of theorems, and not to treat everything on the same 
plane. Teachers in our days still continue to exhibit in 
the abstract a rectilinear series of theorems without dis- 
' g 81, II. 125, fiftb. 
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iingnishing essentials from accessories; geometry thus 
becomes a monotonous chain, all its links being of equal 
value. The master, on the contrary, should call the atten- 
tion of the student to the beauty of the theorems, and even 
make him admire them, especially those theorems which are 
to geometry what the dominating organs are in physiology. 
And it is well to name the inventors of these beautiful 
theorems if opportunity offers. For instance, that the three 
angles of a triangle are together equal to two right angles, 
that the homologous sides of equiangular triangles are pro- 
portional, that angles in a semicircle are right angles, are 
certainly beautiful theorems, of infinite fertility, possessing, 
moreover, an aesthetic value from the laws of symmetry, 
constancy, and proportion they reveal, and from the rdU 
they play in the art of design ; why, then, should they be 
expounded with the same impassible coldness as all the rest, 
as dead abstractions, as uninteresting tmths, as like one 
another, as unilinear and monotonous as 8-1-8 = 11, 
12 -h 4 = 16, 13 -h 4 = 17, etc. ? Why not name the 
discoverer of these three theorems, when it is also the name 
of a philosopher whom the boys should know — Thales, the 
Greek ? Is it lost time to interest them historically and 
aesthetically in these theorems ? Quite the contrary ; time 
would be gained by this apparent digression, for, thanks to 
this intelligent and interesting memoria technica^ the boys 
would not forget the theorems, and if they did, they still 
would have retained, so to speak, their spirit and educative 
substance. 

Similarly, apropos of such an apparently thankless subject 
as numeration, is time lost by showing the lads the steps by 
which humanity reached the present system ? — if we speak 
of the tribes whose numeration did (or does) not extend 
beyond three, and who, powerless to express higher numbers, 
put their hands to their hair as a sign of infinity ; if we 
show them, in the Sanscrit and Greek forms of the singular 
and plural, the remains of an age in which they counted 
only "oncj" "two," and "many;" if we tell them that, 
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Btarting from one and two, the word " three " originally 
" more than two ; " four, three and one ; five, the 
hand ; ten, twice five, two hands ; if yon remember in 
Homer PrtrteuB counting hie flocks of walruses by fives (the 
quinary ayatera) ; if yon show how numeration advanced 
bnt a little further amonff the Greeka, who did not go 
beyond the fnijriad ; if you add that Archimedea Inventiri 
his arenaritcm to assist himself in speculating on large 
numbers — for instance to compute the number of grains of 
aaud in the earth ; that languages and especially modem 
budgets have alone brought into use and made familiar anch 
terms as "milliona," etc., that the words "billion," "trillion," 
etc., were invented in the sixteenth century ; that a 
septiUion is far beyond human conception, and that if, as 
Mr. Crookes calculates, the figures of which it is composed 
were defiling past ub at the rate of one hundred millioiiB a 
second, the passage of this amazing multitude would take 
■108,501,731 yeara, i.e. possibly longer than the solar system 
has existed ; finally, that if a man were to devote his whole 
life to writing out a list of all the numbers, he would barely 
be able to write a million millions ? The teaching of science 
would be really educative, if, aa we have shown, it thns 
appealed to the imagination, to the sentiment, and to the 
reason, instead of merely to the memory and to automatic 
reasoning." 

Show how numeration haatCM the march of thought, first 
by addition, and then by multiplication, an abbreviation of 
a series of additions, and then by raisiug to powers, which 
abridges a series of multiplications. " Numeration," it has 
been said, "advances step by step, addition by leaps, mnlti- 
plication by bounda, and powers, as it were by a kind of 
flight." t Perhaps a child learning multiplication will have 
less deaire to yawn if he feels his mind is gaining power, 
and that his thought is finding winga. The hiatoiy of 
figures is also very interesting ; every figure is like an 
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individual with its biography, and not the dead sign which 
children alone see in it. The zero for instance, has its 
** Odyssey ; " the introduction of the negative sign was nothing 
short of a revolution. Why not tell its history to children ? 
No doubt they will forget the details, and of course we 
must not overload their memories ; but an impression will 
remain behind — an impression of interest, even of pleasure ; 
the abstract ideas thus introduced into their minds by 
concrete paths will be engraven upon them and will never 
disappear. In a word, and we cannot repeat this too often 
to science as taught in schools, " Humanize thyself." 

On the other hand, literature and history are mainly 
valuable because of the modicum of social science and of 
the yet ambiguous morality and vague philosophy therein 
contained : why not throw these educative elements into 
relief ? The only way of replacing ideas in literary and 
aesthetic form is, I repeat, to borrow them from mental 
science. The basis of literature is, in fact, eminently social, 
moral, metaphysical, and religious ; the natural sciences only 
contribute their most general results, their great laws, the 
part of their content which is philosophical and for that 
reason at once universal and human. Empty phrases and 
futile declamation will not be avoided because we happen 
to know the laws of combination of acids and bases. Moral 
and social science must constitute the basis of education, 
and it is a dangerous error to take as a basis either mathe- 
matics (being formal) or physics and the natural sciences, 
which are lost in the material of things. 

The remedy for the present evils is not the further 
degradation but the elevation of our instruction ; literature 
and science touch at their summits, and their point of contact 
is philosophy, the common crown of the humanities with 
man as their object, and of the sciences which have as their 
object the external world. We have seen among studies 
of the present day'that the only subject that is prospering, in 
spite of what has been called the " general bankruptcy of 
education," is philosophy. " Our boys," writes M. Lachelier, 
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in his report to the Higher Cooncil, "follow philosophical 
isBtmction with interest and asBimilate it with a facility 
which has been noted in the general inspection of this yealr." 
It is not only becanse, in recent years, instead of decreaeing, 
they have increased the work in philosophy {at least in the 
case of stndents taking op literatnre), and because philosophy 
is more in haimony with the youthful mind than the mere 
study of words and phrases ; but also and espacially becanse 
the teachers of philosophy have from their very training a 
little more of that passion for the progress of ideas and for 
mental culture or, in a word, of that lay and civic apostleship 
which is essential in every educator of youthi. There ib in 
French philosophy a forward movement, and in the pro- 
fession onr young teachers of phDosophy are among the 
most beloved and respected. Let ua take advantage of this 
healthy enthusiasm, and if something is living and bearing 
fruit amid the stagnation of classical instruction, let us 
look towards that side on which are to be found enthusiasm, 
fruitfulness, and guiding influence. 

Successive reforms have been attempted in secondary 
edncation in France ; first a reform in the direction of the 
sciences — on which nothing was poured but contempt ; then 
i-eform — historical and phUological — and more contempt ; 
and finally industrial and professional reform, a greater 
blunder still. One resource alone remains — philosophical 
reform ; i.e. the common co-ordmation of literatm'e and 
science with reference to psychology, and moral and social 
science, the foundations of the true humanities. This 
orientation to philosophy is an imperative necessity of the 
day ; savants, men of letters, historians, and gec^raphers 
Bhould all aid us in our efforts ; for there are none of them 
able by their own particular subjects to furnish a basis for 
modem education. If the rehgious basis is wavering, there 
is but one possible way of supplying its place, viz. the 
culture of the moral and social sciences, the culture of 
philosophy — especially of a philosophy at once positive and 
idealiatic. To suppose that pure Bciancfe ot XAjms^smr. "'a. 
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sofficient to replace the old creeds is idle. Even philosophy 
and sociology will have all they can do to bring the straggle 
against the ever-growing realism and utilitarianism of the 
age to a successful issue. The day is coming, say the 
prophets, when France will contain little else but priests, 
poets (if they understand their mission), and philosophers ; 
what bulwark will there be for our national greatness, but 
the sentiment of the beautiful, developed by poetry and art, 
and the sentiment of the good, developed by the knowledge 
of moral and social laws ? Whatever may be the value of 
these prophecies, one thing is at present certain — ^the 
evident decrease of religious belief must be met by the 
increasing culture of the aesthetic, and of the moral and 
social sense. Education, becoming less and less theological, 
must be philosophical, or it will cease to exist. 
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I SHALL attempt to ehow the poBsibilitf of reconciling with the 
study of Latin and Greek a system of instruction leee formal, 
more soientiGc and practical, a.nd at the same time more 
philoaopbicEil, moral, and civic, than tliat which at present 
ohtains — responding better to the "needs of modem societies." 
I ahall endeavonr to effect a better distribution of work in the 
esieting time-tatilee, and so to introduce therein all that our 
reformers dream of under the name of " classical French inBtruo- 
tion." I Bhall also tr; to combine with the study of literature 
and philosophy a sound training in either mathematical oi in 
pliysical and natural science. In a word, my object is to 
orientate the whole course towards moral and social science, 
without any very radical change in the present system. 

I. Up to twelve years of age I propose no alteration, keeping 
Latin, which shoiild be begun early, in its present position, 
'i'ho reformers propose to make children begin Latin at eleven, 
and they appeal in support of this proposal to the esampte of 
those individuals who have learned Latin in a few years. Thus 
they want to treat Latin as a Uving langnage, which the student 
learns to tnoui and to use ; they simply want to add one more 
to the many subjects that hare to he crammed during the 
last years of school-life. This is a new instance of pedagogic 
aberration ; Latin loses all its Tirtne— its gradual development 
of the intellect and taste — if it is reduced to a linguistic indiges- 
tion of two or three years, as a mass of words and phrases to be 
lodged in the storehouse of the memory. TluiB uiulsirfc'uatA.^isA. 
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falsely assimilated to the study of a modern language, the F^tnclrl 
of Latin would be more harmful than useful. 

Starting from children of twelve to thirteen, Z propose the 
following modifl cations : — ■ 




[, [ha mother tongno, aij clusea of 2 hoara and one cltus of 



Uodeni language!, one cIue of 1} hour and a lecture, withont e: 

Arithmetic, genmetiy, two alasses oC 1{ hour = 3 houia. 
Roman history ; general geography, one class of IJ hour. 
Special finbject in geography — America. 
Drnwing, one class of 1 hour. 

Thus we give an extra half-hoar to drawing, and combine 
history and geography in a single lesson of an hour and a half. 
The course in geography is a repetition of what has been 
learned in the previous year, and it is therefore annecessary to 
devote to America more than a whole hour per week for an 
entire year. In the higher divisions, for students intended for 
industrial and commercial life, we return to America, a pro- 
found study of the geography of which is really only useful to 
Buch students. 



Frou 13 TO 11 Yz&BB or Agb. 

Latin, Greeli, the mother tongue 

Modern languages 

(and a lectuie without preparation on part of student) 
Algebra and geometry „ 

History of Middle Ages; geography of Africa, Asia, and 

Drawing 

Optional leasons in science for stadeata who have a 



Here, as before, the history of the Middle Ages (of bat 
moderate interest) and the gec^raphy learned at an earlier 
period are combined in one lesson, and will be studied in detail 
later on by students on the commercial and industrial side. 
The time allotted to physics is ample enough to give a fuiid»* 
mental instruction in science to all pupils. 



1 

ibine^F 




1 



I 

I 
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Latin, Greek, and the motlier tODgne ,. 
Modern languages (with a lecture of 1 ho 
Physiology (with 12 lectures on hygiene) 

Morals 

History of Middle Agea and of modera timi 

of Europe 

Drawing (optional) 



per week. 

Now, b; this echeme, at fourteen or nfteen years of age, a 
general JnBtraction haB been given to all boys, and those who 
are intended for a Hoientific career may devote to science the 
rest of their school-life. Pupils destined for literary piiTBUits 
have already learned a good deal of science, and fair preponder- 
ance has been given to mathetnaticB and phyeios. 

On the other hand, students in science have already given 
four years to Greek. This will certainly answer its purpose, 
and will be superior to what the science students of former 
days had had on leaving school. From sixteen to seventeen a 
lecture in Grreek per week will be quite enough to keep them 
from fot^etting what they have learned. Finally, all etndents 
will have received fundamental instruction in modem languages. 

As soon as the age of sisteen is reached, the student will, as 
a rnle, have made up his mind as to his future career. We can 
therefore introduce during the last two years of school-life 
sundry accessory subjects without prejudice to the unity of the 
fundamental auhjeota. Prom fifteen to sixteen, Greek becomes 
a sjKcial subject, not required from all students, and the time 
allotted to Qreek may be devoted to other subjects. 



Iksteuotion to Pupma from 15 to 16 Tsabs op Aaa. 

Claste$ in Fundamental Subfecla, common to all StttdenU. 

The mother toDgne 4 Modern Matory and the 

Latin 4 geography of the mother 

Modern langnagBi IJ country .„ \ 
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Cimrse/or Students in Malhemaiks. 

Mathtmitica and phjaital scicB£« I'l 

Moilem language! ... Ij 

Special Count for Sludentt in Phyeict aad Natund Science. 
Hdu; 

Mnthematic S 

Physics and organic cbi 

Modem laDguagei 

Politics! Beonomy unl sccikl 

liUiatnre) 

Civic and political iastrnction I 



itrj 



id poll 111 
ing (option 



with etudcDte of literature) 



al) 



Here I add to plijsieal and catuial scicBce a modicum of 
moral and Bocial science, as I cannot admit that the require- 
ments of the faculty of medicine (for instance) are so exacting 
as to necessitate the Bocriflce of moral and social science to 
botany and chernistry, which already are taking up more time 
than is needed. A doctor exercises a social influence nfaick 
renders imperative a knowledge of social economy, politics, and 
common law. Onr future doctors should have a really liberal 
and civic 6" 



Special Course/^ Students in Economic and Ittdustriai Scien 



Vhpk 



ustry 



n with the atudenta ia literature) 



Political ecoDomy (in 
Ciyic and political ir 

LegialstioQ 1 

Industrial, commercial, and rural economy (for the first half-year) 1} 
Oeography (indnitriai and commercial) of America, Asia, Africa, 

Oceania (for the second half-year). 
Optional lessans in drawing, modern langnagea, book-keeping, etc 

Practical chemiilry. 

On considering the subjects suggested for students int»ided 
for oommercial and industrial life, we see that they are ample 

■ Here I keep in their tiue place moral and uncial (cienee, which in the 
higher walks of iodnstry and commerce are abiolutely nectniary, because 
of the locial inflacase of gieat muiaJikcturen and iD*TGbsa.ts. 
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for the purpose ; they only require completion by techBicat 1 
instruction to bocome a. literal and utilitarian prepnration for 
industry and commerce. The part assigned to living langiit^^ea 
is wide enough to allow of a sound study of one fundamental 
lanpirige (French or German) and of the acquisition of primary 
notiouB of a complementary lan^age. Uore cannot be expected 
at Bohool ; and those who wilt take the more responeible 
poaitious in the world of industry and commerce cannot dispense 
with reeidenca abroad for the purpose of learning languages. 
Enough industrial and commeroial geography is tanght to 
familiarize the student with the great producing towns and the 
great markets. Political eeonomy, civic inatructioo, consti- 
tutional law, and legislation have their due share of time. I 
have merely given to economic and industrial science its 
legitimate role without prejudicing classical culture. 

II. The spirit and the letter of the programmes muBt I; 
reformed, details too technical for our purpose must 1 
suppressed, and we must add general, philosophical, ai 
historical ideas, adapted to throw light on each study and 1 
make the student understand the end in yk 

Genxbal Obsbbtationb oh th& Teaohins of Bor&iroE. 

The teacher, as J. B. Dumas recommends, must make the 
teaching of soience play its part "in mental culture, and must 
make it educative." 

Hisohject will therefore be not to make the student learn much. 
but to make him learn what is necessary and what is beautiful. 
Instruction in science will teach (1) a few accurate and 
characteristic factn selected from the most familiar; (2) the 
moet general and most beautiful laws of science; (3) the 
principles and conclusions of science, and the most genera] 
ideas to which we are led by particular facts. All should be 
both interesting and systematized. 

The teacher must also give as interesting a sketch as po^iblt 
of the great discoTeries. He wil! avoid abstract explanations,, 
bitt not the general and even philosophical views which 
the interest and widen the mental horizon of the young. 

The teacher will never dictate his lesson ; at moat 
dictate a summary as accurate and as brief as possible. 

He will also avoid mechanical repetitious of his 



as po^ible , 

; planations,^^^ 
hich aroua^^^l 

oat he wil^^^H 
>le. j^H 

stfttemeitf^^^l 
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Ab exercisea he should require short essays on Eome determined 
Bubjecte; or an account of on experinient with all ite more 
important consequences ; or a series of ■written answers to 
interesting questions ; or, finally, one or more easy problems for 
BoIutioQ. 

The active method must always be preferred to the passive. 

"The more complicated details," says Dumas, "should be 
left for the higher instrnction given to our future mmonts, and 
the teacher should limit himself to the exposition of those n'mpie 
ideas which everybody will need." Dumas also rightly insists 
upon a change in our method of teactiing natural science by 
processes sjid school apparatus. Instead of studying the great 
book of nature, wo limit ourselves to experiments with 
expensive apparatus, the inechnniam of which— as complicated 
as it is nunecessary — masks the thoughts of the inventor and 
discourages imitation. " The teaching of physios is too often 
controlled by the apparatus-makers. . . . What could be more 
simple than the means employed by Volta, Dalton, Gay-Lnssao, 
Bint, Arago, Malus, Presnei, etc., when they were laying the 
foundations of modern physics ? . . , Physics must not lower 
its ideal, nor should it forget to teach an admiration of cosmic 
phenomena and laws; as taught at present, it simply con- 
centrates the whole of the attention of the student upon the 
apparatus employed for exact measurement or for the ascertaia- 
ing of those laws." 

A very short summary of each science should be placed in 
the hands of pupils as a text-book. An appendix should 
contain interesting chapters on scientific subjects, and a history 
of the great inventions and inventors. 

It would be advantageous if such text-books were compiled 
in collaboration by a teacher of science and a teacher of philo- 
sophy. The special knowledge of the former is indispensable ; 
the latter— besides his literary and philosophic training in the 
art of composition, writing, and teaching — would bring to the 
subject general and synthetic views, careful simplifications, and 
finally the desire to make the whole tend to the promotion of 
intellectual and moral edocation. 

The following suggestions are made as to the reforms which 
are needed in the programmes at this stage. 
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IntToduelion to llu ProgTanme of Physins. 

1. Elementary notions of eiteneion, motion, force. Matter 
and its qualities. Our ignorance of the essence of matter. A 
few notes on tbe atoms of Semocritus and of EpicnrnB ; on the 
importance attached b; Descartes to the idea of extension, and 
by Leibnitz to active force. The modesty of the tme savant. 

2. The different states of matter. 

3. Direction of gravity. Centre of gravity. Weight The 
balance. Qalileo, The rules of observation in physice. 

4. Universal gravity. Descartes, Newton, Laplace. The 
rules and the importance of hypotheeis in physics. Beauty of 
tlie Newtonian hypothesis. 

5. HydrostaticB. Archimedes, Pascal. Free surface of liquids 
in equilibrium. Equality of pressure in all directions. Pressure 
on the sides of vessels. Vessels connected with each other. 

6. The law of Archimedes. Specific weight The Areo- 

7. Atmospheric pressure. The barometer. History of its 
invention. 

S. Mariotte's law. His experiments. Rules of experiment 
in physics. Methods of eixpeiiment. Indttction. Examples 
taken from the previous sections. 

9. Pneumatic machines. Pumps. PaBcal's hydraulic press. 

10. Syphon. JErostats. Their history. RSle of deduction 
in physics, ete. ^^_ 

The programme to be continued in this manner. ^^^| 

latrodia^on to the Prograimne in Chemistry. ^^^M 

Chemistry ; its importance, beauty, utility, and various app^^^ 

cations. 

A succinct and interesting sketoh of its origin and progresB. 

The sacred art of the Egyptians. 
Arabian alchemi/. Eaymond Lnlli. Paraeelsus. Van. Hel- 

mont. The eighteenth century. Chemistry in England. 

Priestley and the English chemists. 

Intioductian to Die Course in Zoology. 
What is nature ? Its grandeur and beauty. 

kWhat are the natural sciences ? Define the principal Datiml 
sciences: Zoology, botany, geology. The importance, inteieak^H 
&ud utility of the natural sciencee. ^^| 
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Observaiion in the natural Bciences. Qualities of the obserrer. 

Analogy in the animal kingdom. Utility and vaiiet; of 
animal types. Fecundity of type, 

A few remarks on the moat celebrated nataraliste: Aristotle, 
LinnreuB, BafTon, Jussieu, Cuvier, Lamarck, GeofFroy Saint- 
Eilaire, etc. 

England and hei great naturalists. 

Introduction to the Course in Otology. 

Object of geology; its imporfAnce, intereat, and application 

to industry. The earth, its history, etc, A few great English 



Notions on the snccesBive appearance of different groups of 
animals and v^etables. 

Very general and simple reflections on adaptation to tho 
environment, or the struggle for existence among animals, on 
the progress of living species &om vegetables and zoophytes to 

I Tnlroduelion to (Aa Course in Botany. 

Object of botany; its beanty, importance, utility, and 
practical applications. 

Great botanists. The part played by England in the progress 
of botany. 

The meaning of daasi/icatioii in natural scienoes. Beauty of 
natural classifieation. Eon it reproduces the actual order of 
nature, the troe resemblances and differences of beings, ete. 

Introduclion to the Course in Arithmetic 
The science of numbers ; its beauty, importance, necessity, 
and applicatioa in science, industry, and commerce. Numbers 
govern the world. The wonderful laws and combinations of 
numbers. The sages of antiquity and their interest in the laws 
of numbers: Pythagoras and Plato. 

Great English mathematicians. England and the progress of 
mathematics. 

Explanations of numeration and the decimal system should 
be accompanied by interesting historical details — the origin of 
the ordinary scale of notation, the invention of figures, their 
form, the decimal and metric systems, etc. In general, add to 
the absolutely necessary abstractions as numy ooncrete instances 
I H possible, and insist on the interest of practical a^lvak^<fisa&. 
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Introduction to the Course in Geometry. 

What is mathematical science? Numhers and extension. 
Arithmetic and geometry. 

The heaaty of geometry ; its importance and practical neces- 
sity. Eapid sketch of its origin and progress. Egypt and 
Greece. Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, Euclid. English geometers. 
French geometers: Descartes, Pascal, Monge. German geo- 
meters: Leihnitz. 

Methods in geometry. Definitions, axioms, constructions, 
demonstrations. 

What is reasoning by deduction? Imagination in geometry. 
The geometrical spirit ; its advantages and drawbacks. Pascal 
on the geometrical spirit and subtlety of thought Can eyery- 
thing be reasoned geometrically ? 

N.B. — To mention Pythagoras and the Indians in connection 
with Euc. i. 47. Euclid and the successive efforts of geometers 
apropos of the postulate of parallels. " To teach geometry apart 
from its history, and making a tabtda rasa of the past, is not 
without its disadvantages" (J. B. Dumas). Do not neglect 
its practical applications — in mensuration and industry. Make 
problems as interesting as possible ; as, for instance " Find the 
height of a mountain," ... or, "Find the distance of the 
earth from the moon. . . /^ 

Introduction to the Course in Algebra, 

Algebra ; its importance, beauty, utility, and practical appli- 
cations. The pow6r it gives to the human mind. Sketch 
of its origin and progress. The school of Alexandria ; the Arabs. 
English algebraists. French algebraists. Note : Maria Agnesi 
in the eighteenth, and Sophie Germain in the nineteenth 
century among women who were able algebraists. 

Introduction to the Course in Cosmography, 

Astronomy; its importance, beauty, and utility. Sketch of 
its history. The Chaldeans and Egyptians. The Greeks: 
Thales, Pythagoras. The school of Alexandria, etc. 

N.B. — This course should be rather given to a physicist than 
to a mathematician, for the latter has a tendency to reduoo 
astronomy to abstract theorems. 
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TntrodKction to the Course in Latin. 

Wtty we learn Latin and Greek, delation of Latia to Eng- 
lisli. 

Beauty of the Latin language. Beautj of the Greek language. 

Inflnence of Latin and Greek literature upon EngliaL. 

Latin the language of Christianity. 

Utility of Latin : (1) to develop mind and taste ; (2) to learn 
to write Englieh. National and patriotic character of the study 
of Latin. Latin and Greek, and their place in edacation in 
Germany and France. Reasons why neo-Latin races ehonld not 
1)e behind Anglo-Saxon and German races in the stndj of the 
classics. 

The principal lingnistic exercises: (1) grammar; (2) trana- 
iation ; (.^) eitercisea; C^) commentary on tests; (5) compoei- 
lion. Their use. How interesting they are when the student 
sees their importance and utility. 

N.B. — Only choose fine passages for translation. Always 
comment on the texts translated from the point of Tiew of 
literature, history, and morals. 

Introduction to the Courm in Modern Langtiages. 

Parents should ehooee the langnagee taken by the student, 
and give a definite reason for their choice. 

A circular should be sent ronnd, laying before the parents 
the advantages of the different languages and their practical 
application ; the parents should then choose the languages beat 
adapted for the future career of their children. 

Introduction to the Course of History. 

1. Definition of history; its place in moral and social science; 
its importance and utility. Educative value of history: (1) it 
contributes to intellectnal edncation by cultivating the imagina- 
tion, to which it presents " real bnt varied and picturesque 
objects," by accustoming the mind to discernment, apprecia- 
tion, and judgment of facts, persons, ideas, epochs, countries, 
etc. ; (2) it contributes to moral and political education, by 
laying down the experimental bases of social science. 

2. Method of establishing facts by evidence, documents, 
monuments, etc Critjcism of human evidence: (1) judicial 
facts ; (2) liistorioal fitcts ; (3) in matters of belief (criticism of 
fablee, legends, mythology). 
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3. Methods of hiBtory : (1) in explaining facte by means of 
their general »nd ptrticular causes ; (2) judgmenta of facts 
oooording to the principlesof moral, social, aod political soiencs. 
MeaninK of "the pliilosophy of luKtory." Danger of abstract 
historical systems. 

4. Summary of the development of historical stadioE from 
antiquity onwards. The great historians. Qualities necessary 
to the historian ; faults he must avoid. 

InCi-odurtion to the Cour*e in Qsography. 
Oeography; its importanoe and utility. How it develope: 
(1) the imaginaiinn, by the pictures it presents (o it; (2) 
the reasoning powers, by the explanationa it affords of the 
political, commercial, and indnstrial history of different nations ; 
(3) the moral sense, by OKhibitiag the struggle of man with 
nature; (4) the civic sense, by exhibiting the reaources and the 
field of action of England, with the competition of her 
neighbours. 

' LlTBRATintB 

Define asthetioa. Beauty and interest of aesthetics. 

The beautiful. Relation between the beautiful and the tme. 
The beautiful and the agreeable. The beautiful and the good. 

The sublime. Grace. 

Laughter and the ridieulona. The comic 

What is art ? Expression in art. Idealism and reaiism in 
art. The varioue arts. 

Arcbiteotura Short abstract of the history of architeotow. 
Greek and modern architecture. 

Sculpture. Short abstract «f the history of scalptnre. 
Sculpture in modem times. 

Painting. Short abstract of the history of painting. 

Music. Short abstract of the history of musio. 

Poetry. English poetry. 

Epic poetry. Lyric poetry. Dramatic poetry: tragedy, 
comedy, the drama. 

Eloquence. Rhetdric; its dangers. 
, Invention. Demonstration and its general rales. Sophisms 

of the mind and heart. ^^ 

I— := J 
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Style. The different literary etjlaa. 

Progress and decadence in the arts. 

The transformatiDns of art. Classical and romantic periods. 

ConcliiBions : moral and Bocial role of art. 

Coarse of Ethics. 



CocBBB IN Political Eoosomt. 
Introduction. 

Political economy; its object, importance, and beauty. Tlio 
growing need for polilica! economy in modern and democratic 
eocieties. Its relations with other scienceB— notably with law. 

DiTisioSB of political economy : production, distribution, 
circulation, and consumption of wealth. 

1. Pboduotiom OF Wealth. — The demieats of production : — 
i. Law and uataral agents. 

ii. Work and industry : organization and freedom of work ; 
h-iitorical summary ; corporations. Classification of the varioutj 
iiidustries. Commerce. The middleman. 

iii. Capital legitimate and necetwary. Different kinds of 
capital. How thrift accumulates and makes capital. 

2. DisTBiBUTiOH OF Wealth.— i. Proywciy. Private property; 
account and reputation of the principal systems condemning it; 
the origin of inteatate suceeasion and the law of testament 

ii, Qonventioni. (1) Farming. Rent of the soil. Different 
systems of culture ; targe and small culture ; disadvantages of 
too minute a division, and of too great a concentration of property. 

(2) Capital, and its part in the division of wealth ; interest ,' 
legitimacy of interest. 

(3) The part of the middUman. Proiits. 

(4) Tht part of the working man. Application to labour of 
the law of supply and demand. 

Wages. Sharing in profits. Trades unions. Co-operative 
associations. 

(o) Socialism; its various forms. Criticism of socialism. 

Population and the distribution of wealth. Poverty and 
pauperisui. The struggle against pauperism. 

3. CiBODtATios OF Wkaltb.— i. Exchange : its d 
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Vain a. Frioe. Laws regnlatiot; the fixing, variation, and 
equilibrium of prices. Cotnpetition. Monopoiies. 

ii. Money. 

iii. Crtdil. How it takes the place of money, and is a Bonrca 
of wealth. Credit aad thrift. (1) Private credit: bankB; (2) 
Public credit : ils bases ; stale loans. 

iv. External and internal commerce. Commercial crises ; their 
canaes and remedies. Tmpnrts and exports. Markets. Salauce 
of commorca ; regulated by cash or by international funds. 
Free trade; protection and prohibition. Commercial treaties. 
Cnstoms. Bonded warehonses. Auctions. 

4. Consumption of WaitTH.— i. Tkrifl : its resources, fore- 
Bight Insurance of lite, against fire, and against accident 
Savings banks. Friendly societies. 

ii. Luamrieif. 

5. Applioatioh ov Political Eoonomy to PrNAsoiAL XiKqis- 
UTioK.— i. T<ixes: Different kinds of taxes. Proportional taxes. 
Sliding scale of taxes. 

ii. The Budget: How constrncfed. The budget vote. 

The teaclier must avoid giving his lessons an abstract 
character; he will confine himself to teaching his pupils^n 
proportion to their agu — elementary economic facts, and how 
from these facts we get certain general laws, and the value of 
these laws in commercial, social, and industrial crises. 

ConasB OF Civre ahd Politioal Ikstecotiom. 

Social and political science in its old sen.ge. Its increaaiDg 
importance; its beauty, necessity, and difficulty. Its founders: 
Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Montesqnien, Buussean, Comte. Its 
future. Its method — experimental and rational. 

1. Ideai. Politics.— Ideal polities, or the determination of the 
end society should keep in view. The good of the individual or 
the State? Should the individnal and the State pursue the 
good, the virtuous, liberty, and justice? Ancient and modern 
politics. 

Relation of ideal politics to psychology, ethics, and natural 
law. Distinction between politics and ethics. 

The necessity (1) of an ideal conforming to the true moral 
aims of humanity ; (2) of an adaptation of that ideal to reality. 

2. Bbal Politicb. — lieal and experimental politics, or 
sociology properly bo called. The different organs and faac- 
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tionB of the social body, and the lawB of their eyolution. The 
extreme difficulty of social science; the spirit of reserve which 
JDUst ensue in social and political queatious. 

The most important lawa of equilibrinm and coneerTation in 
societies — social statics. 

The most important laws of the development of societies— 
Bocial dynamics. 

3. Thb Stath.— Bistinction between the State and the govern- 
ment. Origin and attrihutea of goyernment. Individual liberty 
and national mvereignty. The true aod false sense in which the 
niUionid sovereignty may be interpreted. Danger of abstract 
and absolute systems. 

Different potvers of the State : legislative, executive, jvdidal. 

Organization of the legislative power; ideal principle of 
unanimity ; the necessary eubstitution in practice of the 
principle of majorities for that of unanimilt/. The rational 
basis and rational limits of the power of the majorities. Bespect 
dne to the rights of mmorities. 

System of the two houses ; its rational and historical basis. 

Organization of the executive. Difiereat/orms of gavemment. 
Their advantages and disadvantages. Rational and philo- 
sophical character of a limited monarchy; its advantages, 
difficulties, and the peculiar qualities it requires in tbe citizens 
and governing bodies. 

Organization of '^e judicial power of the State, Penality and 
its social basis. 

Organization of the military power of the State. Defeoaive 
and offensive armies. Advantages and disadvantages of 
democratic armies; increasing necessity for military discipline 
in free countries ; the duties of the soldier. 

The evolotion of governments ; revolutions, their oansei, in- 
conveniences ; how to avoid them. 

Applied potilica. — The difficulty. How they should reconcile 
the ideal, the real, and the possible. Compariaon of applied 
politics with medicine or applied physiology. 



CoDftSB OF Lkoihlation— PcBLio abd Civii. Biohtb. 

1. PuBLio EioHTS. — Law. Natural law. Fositive law. Re- 
lation of ethics to law. 

Divisions of law ; (1) Public law (constitutional law, *A.- 



1 
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niinifltratiTe law, criminal law, law of nations) ; (2) private 
Iiiw (eivil law, commerdal law). Codes. 

i. tiighta gitaranteed to the citizen. Civil equality. Private 
liberty. Liberty of conscience. Liberty of labour. Liberty of 
imion and aasociation. Liberty of the presB. The taxes. 
Military Bcrvioe. 

iL Public powin-s. Constitutional laws. Powers of the legis- 
lative and executive ; how and why they are separated. The 
l^islative and executive: king, lorde, and commons. The 
executive: the prime minister and the cabinet. 

iii. Adminiilrafive organitation. County Councils. Xrfical 
gaverumeDt. 

iv. Judicial organization. Jnstice: public and free. Civil 
jurisdiction; (1) eapreme court of appeal; (2) the low conrts ; 

(3) the county courts; (4) the magistrates and justices of the 
peace. Barristers and solicitors. 

V. Qeneral idea n/ onminoi lain, Besponsibilitj BS recognized 
by the criminal law. Distinction between crimes, mis- 
demeanours, and minor offences. The police courts. The 
police. 

2. Civn. Rights. — i. Persons and the family. (1) NaHonality. 
Status of foreigners. (2) Constitution of the family ; how it is 
formed. Rights and duties in the family. Parental and 
marital authority. (3) Protection of the weak; guardianship. 

(4) 'Jlie principal facts in civic life : birth, marriage, death, 

ii. Property. (1) Sow acquired; inviolable (save in case of 
public utility). How it is lost. (2) Debts ; different kinds of 
obligations. How the rights of the creditor arise ; how 
guaranteed (privilege, hypothec, pledge). 

iii. Succession. Different classea of heirs; descendants, as- 
cendants, and collaterals. Division among children. How 
succession is acquired. Obligations of an heir ; inTentory ; 
right of refusing succession. Wills; different kinds of wills; 
different kinds of legacies. 

iv. Defence of rights. A summary of general notions on legal 
claims, procedure, proof, judgment ; how a judgment is carried 
out; court of appeal. 

We now come to the course of philosophy. Two hypotheses 
are possible as to the place of philosophy in a classical training. 
Philosophy may bo left until the last year or so of school-life — 
crowning the achool-conrse, and in that case the course of 
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ethics at foarteen or fifteen, and of sBsthetics at sixteen or seven- 
teen, might be replaced by courses in science. 
In this case we should divide the classes as follows: — 

From 14 to lb. 

Hours. 

English (3), Latin (5), Greek (4) 12 

Modern languages ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ... 1^ 

Juatnernabics ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• i^ 

Animal and vegetable physiology ... 1^ 

History of the Middle Ages and of modern times ; geography of 
Europe IJ 

From lb to 16. CloLBBesfor all students. 

Hours. 
uUgliSn ••• ... •.. ••• ••• ••• ••• ••« 4 

Jjatin ... a. a a.. ... va* •.• ... •*• •»* 4 

Modern history ; geography of United Kingdom 2 

Modern languages ••• ••• a.* aa» ••• ••• ..a 1^ 

From 16 to 17. Glasses for all students. 

Hours. 
Philosophy (psychology, ethics, theory of knowledge and general 

philosophy; essays) 7^ 

Contemporary history 1 

The following is the present course in philosophy, slightly 
modified : — 

Philosophy (16 to 17). Coubsb for all Students. 

Intboduotion. — Science; the sciences, philosophy. Object 
and divisions of philosophy. Its speculative, moral, aud social 
importance. Progress of philosophy from antiquity to the 
present day. 

1. Psychology.— Object of psychology ; character of the facts 
with which it deals; psychological and physiological facts. 
Impossible for physiology to include psychology. Moral and 
pedagogic value of psychology. 

Method of psychology : subjective, reflection ; objective, lan- 
guage, history, etc. 

Experiment in psychology. Constant progress of psychology. 

Classification of psychological facts: sensibility, intellect, 
will. 

Sensibility. Pleasure, pain, sensation, sentiment. The in- 
clinations. The passions. Moral and pedagogic deductiona 

Intellect. Acquisition, conservation, and development of 
knowledge. Data of mental activity. 
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Th«BeDHea. CnnscionsneBa. Thoprobleniof the a 
Menior7. Association. Application to intellecrtuAl edacation. 

The imaeinatioQ. Hon cultivated. Abstraction and generali- 
eation. The judgment ; ped^ogic application. 

Reasoning. Deduction, indaction, analogy. 
Tht will. Instinct, liberty, habit, Heredily. Limits of 
heredity ; power of edncation, of ideas, of sentiments. Applies- J 
tioiiB to pedagogy. I 

The expression of psychological facts ; sigriK and language. I 

The relations of the physical and the mnral. t 

Sleep, dreams, somnambulism, hallucinatioDe, hypnotism, 
madnesa. 

Brief abstract otcrmparalive psychology ; man and animals. 

2. Ethios. — Principtea of ethics. The conscience, the good, , 
duty. J 

Examination of utilitarian doctrineB. What every science oPa 
manners can learn from them. 

Elxaoiination of evolutionist doctrines. What every soienoe o(.M 
manners can learn from them. 

The conditions of the most intoneiye and eipansiTe life for ths-fl 
indifidnal and for society. 

i)uKes.— Duties towards ourselves: wisdom, conrage, tempra-fl 
anco. 

Duties towards others ; right, jnstice, charity (vide p. 218), 

Duties towards the family. 

Dnties towards our country : obedience to the lawB, instruiv- J 
tion, taxes, voting,militaryBerTicB, patriotism. 

3. Oenbbal Philosopht.— i. Oriticiam of KnowJed^f. 

Griffin of knowledge. Guiding principles of knowledge, 
they be explained entirely by experience, association, atm 
heredity ? 

Value of knowledge. Dogmatism, scepticism; criticism < 
Kant. 

Limits of knowledge. Different theories on this snbjeat.J 
Kant's critical philosophy. 

Comts and positiTism. Spencer and the unknowable. 

ii. Philceophy of Nature and Co-tmdlogy. 

Of nature in general. Different conceptions of matter andfl 

life. ^ 

The great hypotheses to which the sciences of nature lead na.' 
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iii. Xental PhUoeopht/. 

Materialism, spiritualism, j deal ism. 

Religious beliefs. Their speculative raison /Tetre ; their 
moral and social importance. 

SpecuUtive aud moral reasoQa on which beliefs in Ood of 
every form are based. 

The problem of evil. Optimism and peBsimism. The moral 
reasons upon which every belief in the final triumph of good 
or in a Providence is based. 

Speculative and moral reasons upon whioh belief in the 
immortality of the soul is based. 

Conclusion. Progress of philosophy from antiquity to the 
presfint day. The "perennial " character of philosophy. 

N.B. — The teacher must bear in mind the calibre of his class- 
In psychology he will not touch on the very difficult or 
subtle poinis on which there is divergence of opinion, but will 
«)nfiao himself to throwing into relief the main resnlts of 
psychology. He will give psychology a practical bearing by 
showing its application to education. In logic he will keep to 
the essential theories which are admitted by ail philosopberE. 
Similarly in ethics he will keep to such yioints as are main- 
tained by the partlsana of both the evolutionist and the apriori 
schools, and will give to his course an eminently social and 
civic bearing. In general philosophy and metaphysics he will 
exhibit the common points of beliefs rather than thair diver- 
gence; he will avoid the euristic method, the abuse of thesis and 
antith::Gis, and the extremes of controversy. He must tabe a 
broad view of the whole subject, and confine himself to "prin- 
ciples." Eia end, in a word, must he educative and adopted to 
the young. Without depriving philosophy of its lofty specuJa- 
tive character, he will give to his course of lessons a practioat 
bearing. He will consider himself not as a mere savant, but as 
the principal lay representativa of great moral and social 
interests in the education of the young, and as having, ipso 
/tu-lo, in the well-known phrase, " a cure of souls." 

Contrary to a widespread prejudice, I have sacrificed logic in 
the case of stndente destined to a scientific or industrial career. 
In the first place, I have already added all the essential part of 
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logic to the different programmes for science classes; and^ 
secondly, the stndy of science does not absolately need com- 
pletion by formal logic, ift^hile it ought to be supplemented by 
psychology, ethics, and general natural and mental philosophy. 

SUPPLEMENTAKY PROGRAMME FOR STUDENTS 
TAKING UP LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

I. Pbingiples of wSsthbtios. 

The beautiful. The sublime. The graceful. The ridicu- 
lous. 

Art. Expression, imitation, fiction, the ideal. Realism and 
idealism. The truth contained in each. 

The different arts. 

II. LOGIO. 

Formal logic, — Terms ; propositions ; different forms of reason- 
ing ; notions admitted by all philosophers. 

Applied logic, — Its progress from the earliest times. Method 
of the exact sciences — axioms, definitions, demonstration. 

Method of natural and physical sciences — observation, ex- 
periment, hypothesis, induction. 

Classification, analogy, empirical definitions. 

Method in moral science — evidence ; the historic method. 

Errors and sophism. 

III. Abstract of the Great Philosophioal Doctrines. 

Socrates, Plato, Aristotle; the Epicureans and Stoics; Bacon, 
Descartes, Locke, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Eant. 

N.B. — The teacher must not go into details, and instead of 
laying stress upon the contradictions of the various systems, he 
must confine himself to showing the progress of ideas from one 
doctrine to another, even on points when a final solution is still 
wanting. 

IV. Philosophers. — English. 

Qreek authors, 

Xenophon. Short extracts from the " Memorabilia." 
Plato. Short extracts from the *' Republic and PhsBdo." 
Aristotle. Extracts from the ** Nicomachean Ethics," bk. x. 
Epictetus. Extracts from the " Manual." 
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Latin, 

Lucretius. Extracts from " De Natura Rerum." 

Cicero. Extracts from " De Officiis." 

Seneca. Extracts from " Letters to Lucilius." 

If the course in philosophy is spread over two years, the student 

may take in the first year— (1) psychology; (2) sBsthetics; 

(3) logic. The next year--(l) ethics ; (2) criticism of knowledge ; 

(3) general, natural, and mental philosophy; (4) history of 

philosophy and of philosophical authors. 
If the course is divided over three years (as in Italy), the 

student will take the course of ethics at fourteen or fifteen, of 

sesthetics and logic at fifteen or sixteen. The study of SBSthetics, 

logic, and psychology is valuable in rhetoric, because it gives 

depth to the mind and gives boys ideas for their essays, etc. 

True eloquence is an application of psychology, sBsthetics, and 

logic. 



III. For the Final Examination (on leaving School) in 

LiTEBATUBE AND PHILOSOPHY (THE B. kS L. ET Fh.). 



First Examination (15 to 16). 

Latin translation (2 hours) 

English essay on a subject in literature or history (3 hours) 
All easy piece of German or French prose (1} hour) ... 
An easy piece of Greek translation (1} hour) 



Relative 
Values. 

. 2 

. 2 

. 1 

. 1 



Viva Voce. 



Relative 
Values. 
Explanation of Greek author 1 
Explanation of Latin author 1 
Explanation of English 

author 1 

General ideas of classical 
literature 1 



History ... 
Geography ... 
Modern languages 



Relative 
Values. 

. 1 

1 

1 



Second Examination (16 to 17). 

Relative 
Values. 
Essay in philosophy (4 hours) 2 

Essay on a subject in economic and political science or legislation 
^^ nours^ ... ... ... ... ... ... (,, ... X, 

Paper on mathematics and physics (2 hours) 1 
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Vivd Voce, 



Philosophy 

History of philosophy .,, 
Greek, Latin, and £nglish 

philosophers 

Political economy 



Relative 
Yalaea. 
3 



1 
1 



Politics and legislation ... 

Mathematics 

Phybics and natural sciences 

Contemporary history 



ReUtiTe 
Values. 

1 

1 

1 

1 



For Students taking up Literature and Mathematics 

(B. k& L. ET MathO* 

First Examination (15 to 16). 



Latin translation (2 hours) *** 

English essay on a subject in literature or ethics (4 hours) 
Exercises in modern languages (1} hour) ••• 



<•• 



•*• 



Vivd Voce, 



Mathematics 
Physics 
Latin authors 
Greek 



Relatiye 
Values. 
. 2 
. 2 
. 1 
1 



English 

A modern language 
History and geography 



Second Examination (16 to 17). 



Essays : Philosophy (4 hours) 
Mathematics (2 hours) 
Physics (2 hours) ... 



••< 



•«• 



Vivd Voce. 



Philosophy... 
Mathematics 



Relative 
Values. 



Physics ,,, 
Contemporary history 



^•» 



Relatiye 
Values. 
. 2 
. 2 
1 



Relative 
Values. 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 



Relative 
Values. 

1 

1 

1 



Relative 
Values. 
. 2 
1 



Foe Students taking up Literature and Natural Science 

(B. kB L. ET So.). 

First Examination (15 to 16). 



Latin translations (2 hours) •«< ... 

English essay on a subject in literature or ethics ... 

Exercises in modern languages (1} hour) 



Relative 

Values. 

2 

2 

1 
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Vivd Voce, 



Mathematics 
Physics ... 
Natural science 
Latin authors 



Relative 
Values. 

. 1 

. 1 

. 2 

1 



English 

Modern languages ... 
History and geography 

Second Examination (16 to 17). 



Essays : Philosophy (4 hours) ... 

Physics and natural science (4 hours) 



Vivd Voce, 



Philosophy 

Economic and political 
sciences, legislation ... 



Relative 
Values. 
1 



Relative 
Values. 

1 

1 

1 

. 1 



Relative 
Values. 

1 

1 



Mathematics 

Physics and natural science 
Contemporary history ... 



Relative 
Values. 

1 

2 

1 



For Students taking up Liter aturb and Economic and 
Industrial Science (B. I:s L. et Econ. et Indust.). 

First Examination (15 to 16). 



Latin translation ... ... ... ... ... 

English essay on a subject in literature or ethics ... 

Exercises in modern languages ... 

Paper on mathematics ... 

Vivd Voce. 



Relative 
Values. 
Mathematics ... ... 1 

Physics and natural sciences 1 
Latin authors ... ... 1 

Greek authors 1 



English authors 
Modern languages 
Histoiy 
Geography ... 

Second Examination (16 to 17). 



Essay on some subject in philosophy 
Paper on natural sciences and physics 



Vivd Voce, 



; Relative 
Values. 
Philosophy ... ... ... 1 

Political economy and politics 1 
Legislation ... ... ... 1 

Mathematics and bookkeeping 1 



Relative 
Values. 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Relative 
Values. 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Relative 
Values. 

1 

2 



Relative 
Values. 
Physics and natural sciences 2 
Contemporary history ... 1 
Industrial and commercial 
geography «.. ... I 
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OSMTLaiUlI, 

B; inviting me to represent iiim and to take the cbaid 
at this ceremony, tlie Miaister of Public Instruction hae done 
me an honour which I was far from expecting, No doubt he 
felt that the mere fact that my life has been spent in teaching 
would in itself secure for me a warm welcome from your eociety 
and from the masterB of our primary echools. My only claim 
upon your kiudneaa is that I have made a carefal study, from 
the Btandpoint of pure or applied philosophy, of the problems 
relating the moral instruction of our youth. So yon not, 
gentlemen, believe with Plato and with all philosophers that 
the future of a republic depends upon the education received 
by its children? lu 1815, when Camot, one of jour fonndere, 
was discuBRing your statutes and devising plans for the spread 
of education, a courier brought the news of WateTloo, Gamot 
felt that the work begun should not be interrupted. No doubt 
he understood what Ficlite underatood when he was organizing 
primary instruction in Prussia after Jena ; the fortune of war 
changes, material triumphs last hut for a time and pass away ; 
intellectual and moral instruction does not pass away; truth 
has no Waterloo. How many governments have passed away 
eince that solemn hour I How many reforms have you initiated 
in the name of individual lii>erty — reforms whose success haa 
been due to the skill and esjiHt de corfs of yoiir members — 
mutual instriiction, choral societies, gymnastics in schools, 
regimental schools, popularizing of political economy, prizes 
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for the best reading-booka for Bchoola, etc.! How maaf 
illostrioiis men hare been Id your midst ! how many have pre- 
sided over your meetings, &om Jean-Baptiate Say, Maine de 
Biran, Gnvier, and Ampere, to Victor Hugo, who addressed the 
children gathered roand this chair in the following words ; 
" You are in the right road; the evil ia behind jou ; the good 
is belbre you. Courage! Keep your eyes ever fixed upon the 
brightness of the dawn." 

The influeuce of this society is, I think, due to two factors 
without which no permanent union ia possible : liberty for each , 
fraternily for all. You are thus bringing into play the two 
main divisions of the motto on our monuments and on the very 
walls of our schools; you have done in miniature what the 
country ia wishing to do on a large scale. In these days, 
gentlemen, France may look back with pride at the liberty and 
equality she has already realized ; but do we make the most of 
the principle of fraternity V We may be inclined to doubt it 
when we see around us political, economical, and religious 
schism. Fraternity is, however, an essentia! condition of life in 
a. democratic community, and this I propose to show to the 
youth of your schools assembled here to-day. I want to show 
them, withia the limits of a short address, that liberty and 
equality alone, unaccompanied by the spirit of fraternity, are 
not in themselves enough to make a strong and permanent 
democracy; liberty and equality make citizens, but fraternity 
alone can make a fatherland. 

What is our country? Ton are taught that it is a great 
family, of which all the raeiuhers are brothers; but social science, 
the natural history of society, goes further still — it establishes a 
closer bond between the children of the same country. 

Now, social science teaches us that our country is nothing 
less than a great living body, like a plant or an animal, and 
that all its members are as necessary one to the other, and as 
depcndeut one upon the other, as are the members of our own 
bodies. This mutual dependence and necessity is called 
solidarity. In the living being, head, heart, lungs, all the 
organs live one by the other, and therefore should live one for 
the other; here, then, is, as it were, a preliminary sketch or out- 
line of fraternity. Only, in the animal and plant, the solidarity 
of the organs is as yet material and forced; in this case 
imperiona natare, as in the old apologue, aays to the limbs, the 
stomBoh, the heart, the lungs, and all t\\ft «%%<», '^^Js.-** las. 
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M)aoord, in harmony, and frateraize, op yoa dial" In onr 
ooaotry, on the other hand, the eoliilarity of atl the mombers 
depends on their oonsent, and therefore deaerrea the more 
beautiful and more haman name of fraternity. True fraternity 
is voluntary solidarity ; it ia the solidarity of hearts. 

Without fraternity, liberty would become anarch? and the 
tyranny of the strong; without fraternity, equality wonld 
become a universal tevellisg down and degradation. Wo, as 
dtizens of modern etates, wish to ha free, and we wish to 1)6 
eqnal — a noble ideall Liberty and equality are social advan- 
tag;eB we exact from others, fraternity is the eocial virtue wv I 
exact from oureelvea; liberty and equality are our righb^J 
fraternity is onr duty. fl 

Be careful, therefore, not to understand by fraternity — as ia ■ 
too often the case— a kind of vague and quite platonic aenti- 
mentality ; you must, on the contrary, recc^^ze in it a scientific 
law which regulates the very constitution of a state, and 
especially of republican states. To the republican stale 
fraternity is no mere luxury, it is a necef^ty. In some forms 
of government, union is made and maintained by force ; in 
others union alone is able to create and to maintain power. 
The honour of the latter, and their peri!, too, as Montesquieu 
pointed out, ie to live by the civic virtues and to perish by the 
vices of their members. A monarchy may, strictly speaking, 
be content with a forced cohesion among its members; a 
monarchy may And a kind of material nnity, an artilioial and 
eiternal support, in the immutability or heredity of certain 
institutions, in dread of the " powers that be," in subjection to 
tradition and privilege; to a monarchy fraternity is not indio- 
pensable. A republic, on the contrary, is compelled to main- 
tain within itself a complete internal and moral unity, » vital 
centre towards which tho wills of all may fraeiy converge and 
in which they may be blended. Our country is therefore like a 
living fortress, every stone of which is kept in its place as it 
were by a single hand and a single will. Ouce hands are un- 
clasped, hearts divided, and wills at variance, the whole build- 
ing collapses from its walls and towers to its foundations. Ahl 
gentlemen, and you, children, who will tie our counti; in the 
Aitnre, never forget that each of us kerpa in its place some part 
of that great national building; our fniteriia! grssp must not 
be loosened, our wills must not be at variance, onr hearts tnust 
remain united if France is to be great and free. To this end. 
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1st ns traaslate fraternity from the reEilm of words to the 
realm of facts; let us give it its place everywhere, firet in tha 
moral and intellectnal aud then in the economic; aod politic 

However high we may flatter ourselves we have attaiaed in 
the intellectual order, we can escape neither eolidarity, which is 
the natural law of minds, nor the duty of fraternity, which is its 
natural coasequence. Have we a single idea which is abaolutoly 
oar own, aod of which the germ is not to lie found in the 
generations that have preceded ns? No; we can no more think 
alone than live alone; we tind solidarity in all human intellects ; 
through time and space they lend a mutual helping hand. In 
the past they have contributed to make your intellect what it 
is ; in the prcBent their acquiescence and very contradiction are 
necessary to it. A great reformer like Descartes in vain 
endeavoured to forget "all that ethers held before him;" he 
could not; he would have to forget the very words of his 
language in which we bear io lengthened cadence the echo of the 
centuries. It was idle for a great poot like Lamactine to saj— 

*■ II faut se retirsr, ponr penser, de U foals. 
£t »'j confondte pour agir." 

No, we cannot withdraw entirely from the influence of the 
human race — even !o think; our country and onr race think in 
UB and with us, and our loftiest ideas are precisely those in 
which the whole of humanity recognizes its own accents. 

The man who is deaf to this voice and who rejects this 
fraternity of minds is self-exiled from an intellectual father- 
land. Single in his opinions, alone in the pride of hia own 
thoughts, he is infolerant of the thoughfb of others, for he 
believes them entirely unconnected with hia own. Intolerance 
is (he egoism of thought 

In the domain of moral and religious helief the forgetfulness 
of intellectual fraternity is called fanaticism. It is a matter of 
indifference whether fanaticism is religious or anti-religious. 
It is always an affirmation or a negation elevated to the dignity 
of the absolute ond only truth, io forgetfulness of the fact that 
it is only a, part of, and not all, the truth, and that, as Herbert 
Spencer finely puts it, in every creed is a " soul of Iruth." It 
IB this universal sool which should be presented to all children 
of the same country and which should animate them with the 
same spirit. In India, there once lived a Bage, whose ideue 
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w»ro 80 broad and whoeo actions bo noble, that after hia 
the diBciples of Mahomet and the worshippers of B) 
disputing with each other the honour of having inspired 
ooodnat, wished to divide his remains; the legend proceeds that 
on opening his tomb they found nothing bnt frnita and flowen ; 
and these they shared. Let as be like this sage, children, and 
let ns leave nothing behind UB bnt fertile Bced, flowers, and 
sweet scents; the best is whut all can share, the purest ideas 
are those with which all can agree. 

Diderot, a philosopher of the eighteenth century, to whom a 
statue has recently been erected, seems, in spite of his pro- 
fessions of matorialiBtio faith, to have bad a anepicioa that even 
the most BOepticat may find common ground with the faithful 
upon certain peaks of thought, and there unite with them in 
common invocation. Addressing Qod Himself, he eaya, as did 
Pascal and Kant, " Some affirm Thee, others deny Thee, bnt the 
idea of God should nevertheless inspire my conduct ; God 
actions shall be as if Thou wert looking into my soul ; I sbi 
live OB though in Thy presence." 

And it is especially in dealing with the instruotion of tl 
young that we shonid endeavour to bring minds 
common ground of the loftiest and most universal ideas. Tbl 
you have clearly seen, gentlemen, and when your society 
introduced into the instruction given by the State that 
" religious neutrality " prescribed by the law, you understood the 
spirit of that law. The law equally excludes disguiaad hostility 
to the religious sentiment, contemptuous indifference, and that 
affectation of absolute silence which, as one of your most 
eminent members, M. Buissou, has put it, would be " the 
Puritanism of neutrality." Under the variona symbols of the 
infinite is a common basis of noble thoughts and generons 
aspirations from which the mind of a nation cannot be abruptly 
wrenched without injury to the principle of moral and 
intellectual solidarity. Even in morality is implied an idealism 
which is, moreover, necessary to education, especially in 
democracies and especJally in France; for Prance is idealistic 
by instinct and tradition. It is the honour of France to have 
placed her ideal of justice and fraternity on a pedestal so lofty 
that every nation may see and recognize it — such an ideal as 
we gave to America; a stalue of Liberty enlightening the world, 
will be reared aloft and receive the homage of all the navies 
the earth. 
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If we paes from the moral to the economic and political order, 
we recognize once more the law of solidarity and fraternity. 
How easy it would bo to seek and find a remedy for the 
industrial crises which cause so much auffering, if labour and 
capital, inetead of fancying themselves enemies, were conyinced 
of the necessity of their union ! Similarly in the political order, 
party warfare tends to the dissolution of all government. 
What do partJea degenerate into when they lose the sentiment 
of that patriotio agreement which shonld always anderlie their 
very antagoniem ? They become factions. On the other hand, 
parties worthy of the name of constitutional parties, be they 
conservative or progressive, never forget that they need each 
other and that their country needs them all. There is no con- 
servation possible without progress, for a nation wliich does 
not advance falls back, and falls back all the further because 
other nations are pressing on. On the other hand, no progress 
is possible without conservation; if the progressive spirit 
accelerates the motion of the whole, the conservative spirit is 
like the fly-wheel of a mass of machinery, regulating the motion 
of the whole by its inertia and resistance. Those who ore 
impatient want to break abmptly with the past, forgetting that 
not abrupt change but continuity is nature's law — evolution, 
not revolution. Animals, like the batrachiane, begin modestly, 
breathing under water through their gills; later they have 
lungs and breathe in air. Would you deprive them of their 
gills under the preteKt that lungs are a superior organ? 

As with organic progress, so social progress is made patiently 
and not impatiently. There ia solidarity between the future 
and the past ; the future can only issue &om the past through 
the present. To long to outstrip the whole of humanity, to 
long to spread our wings and soar ahead, taking no count of 
those who drag wearily behind, is an illusioni Progressives, 
there is solidarity between you and tradition ; free-thinkers, there 
is solidarity between you and believers; between you, lavaatt, and 
the ignorant I It is idle to cry, " We are the forward party, we 
rise and soar towards the future, our pinions are spread in free 
space!" Ah! your pinioas? Well, you cannot even start 
without the fulcrum of the rest of the body; the heavier mass 
that you scorn nourishes and sustains yon. Without your 
fulcrum, poor wings, you will become lifeless matter, the sport 
of the winds, and your leap into space con only end in a speedy 
return to earth. 
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A nation is like a regiment on the march moving as one 
man. That is not a tme fraternity which is ever lannching 
itself farther and higher, regardless of its fellows. True 
fraternity regulates its progress by the powers of the weaker, 
stretching out to them a helping hand, bringing them on and 
supporting them, nor does it hesitate to humble itself with 
those who are called the humble. 

All of us, gentlemen, who wish for progress and no retreat, 
must endeayour to appease quarrels and dissension; internal 
discord would be the suicide of liberty. Let every child on 
leaving school take with him, not a spirit of false independence, 
but a professed sentiment of the bond which unites all natives 
of the same country ; let him feel that, in civic as well as mili- 
tary life, discipline is a form of solidarity, and respect for the 
law a form of national fraternity. The nation itself is an army 
in which all of us, side by side, the same heart beating beneath 
each breast, march together towards the distant horizon and the 
imknown future. The greater the difficulties before us, the 
more necessary is union. When our soldiers landed on those 
distant shores from which we have recently welcomed their 
return, did they dispute over the different colours in our national 
standard ? No ; they looked at it and said, " That is the symbol 
of the country that is wherever we are, of the law made for all, 
of the fraternity which should unite us; wherever this flag 
waves I shall go; if I must die in its defence^ I shall die. 
Forward 1" 
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I SAID on p. 56 that no dictionary is allowed in the Gorman 
TnaUtriliU certificate ; I ahonld have added, save a Latin-German 
dictiotiaTy for Latin proae. 

At the same examinatioD I should have eaid, no qneEtiona aro 
aaked in physics or natural history, eoKfpt in the case of candi- 
dates eduealed at private adtooh or by private tuition. 

In the gymnasiums there are not always special teachers for 
Boience, bnt this Bpecializatioa has been the rule for boihq time. 

The recent speech of the young Emperor of Germany on 
pedagogic reform confirms, on the whole, my critieisras on the 
gymnasiiuns — abuse of philosophy, cultivation of erudition for 
its own sake, linguiatio over-pressure, inadequacy of the ooutae 
in moral, social, and economic acienoa— and philosophy. Bnt to 
find the evil is one thing, and to find the remedy is another. 
To imagine that wo need only shout, " Down with Latin prose ! " 
to deliver the new empire from the three curses mentioned in 
the emperor's speech — the " socialists" who threaten, the 
"rmclassHd" who complain, and the "journalists" who criticize, 
would be a great illusion. We have seen that as long as it is 
easier than ever to win diplomas without Latin and Greek, and 
that too after a course of study more attenuated and of shorter 
duration than before, the number of the "nnclassed" will 
increase. As for the "journalists," their numbers will not 
decrease because their instruction has been less complete; the 
only change will be in the quality of their prose, Germany owes 
part of her power to the sound and permanent organization of 
her gymnosinms; if she now tries to "Americanize" them, that 
is her own affair ; our bnainess is to maintain in our democracy 
a true and complete literary, moral, and philosophical cultnra 
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at as high a level as i)08sible, while paying due regard to the 
lawfal claims of science and its applications. 

The proposals of the German commission are confined to in- 
creasing the role of German in the school conrse, without sup- 
pressing Latin and Greek, which are still to remain obligatory 
in the entrance examinations to the tmiyersities. 

I owe the following communication to the kindness of a 
very distinguished teacher in one of the great Prussian 
gymnasiums : — 

" Be careful to note that the commission is confined to ascer- 
taining the opinion of our best pedagogues on various points. 
Its * resolutions ' are but the basis upon which a further com- 
mission of seven members will draw up a programme of refonn. 
The more essential of the resolutions adopted by the commission 
are as follows : — 

" A. Two classes of schools or institutions will be retained for 
the purpose of secondary instruction. (1) Gymnasiums, teach- 
ing Latin and Greek; (2) schools teaching no Latin (Latein 
lose Schulen; Ober-Realschulen and hohere Burgerschulen)." 
We know that there were a few higher Eealschulen in which 
Latin was taught and not Greek. These bastard schools are to 
be suppressed, to the advantage of a real and complete classical 
training. '' The number of lessons in the gymnasiums is to be 
is decreased, especially those in Latin and Greek. Latin prose 
to be suppressed; Greek exercises to be cut down; classical 
instruction in future is to be confined to an introduction to 
literature and the reading of various, authors. Great stress is to 
be laid on the German languages and on German and modem 
history. 

'' B. Energetic reform of examinations, especially the maturi- 
tiitsfprufungen. More Latin prose, more Greek translation. 
Latin no longer spoken in the maturitatsprufungen. The masters 
of the highest classes are to judge from the reports on their 
pupils during the last years of school-life of their fitness for the 
university. The masters will be empowered to dispense with 
the examination in history and religious knowledge in the case of 
the best students. 

" 0. The maturitatsprufungen certificate will give admission to 
all the faculties at the university. The certificate from the 
higher Bealschulen will only give admission to the technical 
schools (technische Hochschulen), This secondary diploma may 
i)e later completed by a supplementary examination in Latin 
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and Greek. Every student from the higber PeaJsdiuiin may be 
admitted to examiDfttionB for tbe state eervicee I17 a special 
exami nation during his ujiivertttff career, and maiuly in Latin 
and Greeii. 

" As for the wider importance attached to Gierman, wo need 
only refer to a decree issued long since, but not put into 
universal practice. Instruction must be entirely directed to 
serve OB a hasia for the knowledge of German. We know tbat 
every lesson, Latin or Greek, may be directed to this end. 
This only depends on tbe method and tbe master. None of 
the serious charges levelled by the emperor at gymnasiums in 
general can affect the gymnasium to which I am at present 

attached. Ovir gyninaBinm at X has never lost sight of 

national or practical interests. This is well known. . . . 
Fortunately, this is not an isolated case; but on the othei' 
hand, many gymnasiums are behind ns, and no longer supply 
the requirements of the present day. The emperor himself 
has called tbe schools that have already been reformed to the 
attention of those teachers entrusted with the duty of drawing 
up the new programmes. Tbey are to visit and carefully 
inspect these schools and their methods. 

"In addition, it is proposed to be more exacting and more 
severe with respect to tbe masters, and to require from them 
a more ample and more general training than hitherto. For this 
purpose the salaries are to he increased, it being admitted that 
the present salaries are hardly large enough." 

These, then, are tbe reforms which have caused such com- 
motion, and which our French reformers compare with their 
own projects. Latin and Greek are retained in the lyceums, 
and are obligatory for entry to the universities, medicine, law, 
pedagogy, holy orders, etc. It is true tbat students from the 
real schools are permitted to complete their diploma by Latin 
and Greek, in order to qualify for following a university course. 
This is the gist ot the whole reform, and sllhough it is certain 
that a loophole will be left for the adraiasion of interlopers 
to the universities, they will be expected to pass in Latin 
and even Greek. All students will havo to satisfy in — n 
German essay j Latin exercise ; French exercise ; mathematics; 
translation from Latin and Greek authors, etc In a word, it is 
merely a question of quantity — -less classics and more German. 

With this reform — startling enough in the letter, but 
relatively oaalions when pot into ptoetica— Is.^uawsnx'iaaft'*™. 
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ruin of classics whicli is being planned in France by the 
institution of a system of French instruction, shorter and easier, 
and sanctioned by diplomas of equal Talue to the classical 
diplomas. 

We learn at the last moment that at present the authorities 
intend to found a system of '* French classical instruction" 
covering five years of study and followed by an examination. 
Students who go on for a sixth year will go through a course of 
French rhetoric. Those who wish to pursue their studies still 
further, may take up philosophy or elementary mathematics. 
This but justifies all our fears. It is simply our present 
*' special" instruction unjustly giving admittance to the classes 
of rhetoric and philosophy, and finally to the State schools. 
The inevitable result will be the desertion of the classics. 
Boys will say, " In five years I shall arrive at the same goal as 
my school-fellows — and that after superficial and easy work, 
without the patient effort required by Latin and Greek." 
Parents will say the same, and, in addition, they will have the 
very convenient option of withdrawing their children from 
school after five, or six, or seven years, as they please, and in 
each case after a complete course of instruction. If the children 
stay on to the seventh year, they will have the same titles and 
diplomas as those who have undergone a full classical training. 
It would therefore be a miracle if the long and laborious 
classical system found any partisans except a few bigoted 
admirers of our great national traditions. When the " special " 
system was really " special,*' it was intended for special classes 
and answered special needs, whence arose its raison d'etre as a 
distinct and short system of instruction, constructed with a view 
to the average commercial and industrial requirements ; but to 
turn it into a pseudo-classical system, equivalent to the real 
classical training in the mental culture given, will be a fatal 
argument against the study of the dead languages. If a system 
of "French" instruction, easy, simple, and short, is enough, 
what is the good of any other? And if it is not really an 
equivalent, who will be any the wiser ? The " really classical 
^Hte " will speedily be reduced, as I have shown, to an insig- 
nificant and impotent minority, or confined to the clerical 
schools, which are already delighted at our blunder. As for the 
class in philosophy, it will be idle to open it to all comers — even 
to those who are unfit for it from want of previous classical 
training — ^for very few will be heroic enough to attend it, and 
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the rest 'will take up mathematics oi; phjeica ae more " useful " 
Babjgcte, and straightway oui State schools will be crowded 
witb students 'who will be destitute of any Gound culture. 
Science will establish its supremacy at the expense of literature 
and jihiloBophy. The teachers, and perhaps the lawjers, of the 
futun will alone remain faithfnl to Latin and philosopb; under 
the new regime. Then it will be discovered that after all Latin 
and B^man law are not necessary to lawyers, and that one can 
become a teacher after a purely French training. The min 
of OUT classical instrnction will at last be complete. Franca 
will become a great Selgium. 

When we have a living organism which gives ample proof of 
its vitality — as did our system of secondary education before it 
was tampered with — is it not pure madness to destroy it or to 
endanger its vitality, under the pretence of seeing if another 
organism, as yet unborn, would not do work heifer? We know 
what we shall lose, and we cannot see what we shall gsdii. 
There is no doubt whatever that it is not necessary for every 
one to have a classical training, but those who have received a 
classical training should not be placed on an equality with those 
who have not. Germany sees this clearly enough; wa must not 
make this mistake in France. 
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Beading. By A. C. Besson, M.A., and M, T. TiTHAM, M.A, 

ABsiBttint Masters at Eton College. Crown Svo, Cloth. 3t. Gd. 

THE STOET OP OUB. CONTINENT : An Outline of tlio 

Geography and Geology of North Ameiioa, By N. 8. Hhaleb, 
PiofesaoT of Geology in Harvard College, author of "Nature and 
Man iu Ameriua," eto. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 8«. Gd. 
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Sdectiona from Mr, Edward Arnold! 8 List, 

DABK DATS IN CHTLE. An Account of the Revolution o 
1891. By Maurice H. Hebyey, Special Correspondent of The Timei 
With Fifteen full-page Illustrations. Demy Svo. 168. 

MY MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. Bv Gerald H. Portal, C.B, 
Her Majesty's Gonsul-General at Zanzibar, with Portrait, Map, anc 
numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo. 15<. 

ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELIiIGENCK By 0. Lloyi 
Morgan, F.G.S., Principal of University College, BristoL Wit! 
Forty Illustrations and a Fhoto-etched Frontispiece. Second Edition 
512 pages demy Svo. Cloth. 168. 

ANIMAJj SKETCHEa A Popular Book of Natural History. Bj 
Professor C Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S. With nearly Sixty Hlustra 
tions. Large crown Svo. Cloth. 78. 6d. 

A BOOK ABOUT BOSES. By the Very Kev. S. REYNOLDfi 
Hole, Dean of Bochester. Popular Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 
28. 6(2. 

THE NEW EMPIRE. A Canadian Contribution to the Study oi 
Modem Politics. By O. A. Howland, Barrister-at-Law. One vol., 
608 pages. Large crown Svo., gilt top. 128. 6d. 

LOVE-LETTERS OP A WORLDLY WOMAN. By Mrs. W. 
K. Clifford, author of *• Mrs. Keith's Crime," etc. One yoL, ozown 
Svo. 68. 

THAT FIDDLER FELLOW : A Tale of St. Andrews. By 
Horace G. Hutchinson, author of "My Wife's Politics," "Golf," 
etc. Popular Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth. 28. 6d, 

BAREROCK ; OR, THE ISLAND OF PEARLS. By Hbnby 

Nash. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. Large crown Svo., over 400 
pages, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 6$, 

FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, 
Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Illustrated, 
square Svo. 28. 6(2. 

LAMB'S " ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES." With an Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lano. Third and Fourth Thousands Sqnare 
:{ i Svo., cloth, l8. 6d, Also, the Prize Edition, gilt edges, 28. 

THE CHILDREN'S DICKENa David Copperfield— The 
Old Curiosity Shop — Dombey and Son. Illustrated from the 
Original Plates, and abridged for the use of Children by J. H. 
YoxALL. Square Svo., cloth, l8. 6d. each volume. Also, specially 
bound for Prizes and Presents, with gilt edges, 28. each. 

Mr. Edward Arnold^ 8 General Catalogue, Lists of Announcements and 
Catalogvs of Educational Books, can he had post free on application. 
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Tire INTEIWJ'ATIOH'AI. EDTJCATIOM" SERIES. Edited by 
WiLLiiM T. Harris, LL.D., &c. United BtiileB Ctomraissioner of Educft- 
tiou. It forms an admimble colUotioa for Teachera and Stiidctits ot 
Educational aubjeote, and Bliould fiad a place on the Bhelrea of every 
Library. EaJib Volume can be oblaiued Beparatclj, and forniB an iode- 
pendeot work in itael£ Tbe Sertea ia nniformly bound io ornaDieotal 
cioth <M)vers, crown Svo., wull printed on good paper, irith Diagrams and 
IlluHtrationa where Deceasary. 

The PhllMophj of EdooatioD. By Jobasn Karl Bobbukbakz, Doctor of 
Tbeology and Prrifessor of PhiloBophy at KaniKabng. (Translated.) aecond 
Krlition. xii + 286 pages, fis. 

A HUtory of EdBisation, By PrafesBor P.V.N. Paintkr. syi + 335 pages. 6s. 

The Vsntilation and Wanning of Soliool Bnildingi. With Plana and 
OiBCToma. Uj Gilbbrt B. Morrcson. xiiv + ITi pagea. 3s. Sd. 

Froebel's " Edncation of Kan." Translated by W. 14. Uailuan. xx -t- 3S2 

Elementary Peychology and Ednoation. By Dr. J. Baldwin. LlaBtrated. 

Tho Benies oiid the WiU. Forming Pajt I. of The Mind of fkt Child. By 

W. Prever, ProfeasnrofPhyBiologyiQthel)nivereityotJ«nB. (Tranaiated.) 

KKvi + 3it> jiages. Bs. 
The Development of the Intelleot. Forming Fart II. of The Jf(ndo/fAe Child. 

By Profeaaor W. fsEYER. (Translated.) jlii + ai8 pages. ~ 
How to Study Geography. By Francis W. Pabker. 400 pagi 
& HlBtory of Ednoation in the United SCateg. By Rjcuasd A. BoijME, Fio- 

fvsaiir of Pedagogy in Indiana University, svi + 4i}'Z pages. 6s. 
European BohoolB; or, What I lav in the Bohoolt of Ooitnauy, rnnoai 

Austria, and Switiierlnnd. By L. R. Klemm, Ph.D. With nnmeronB lUna- I 

tratioQs. xii + 419 pages. 8^. Gd. ' 

PiMtieol Hints for Taaohera. By Qeobgb HonLAND, Buperiulendent of tha 

Chicago Si^boDlB. xii + 198 pagea. 4a. Gd. 
8oha«l Supervision. By J. L. Pick art). 4e. Sd. 
liigber Edneation of Women in Europe. By Uelene Lanob. 4a. 6d. 
Herbart'B Test-Booli in Psyohology. TrauBlated by M. E. Shitq. 4i. 
Fouillee'i " Ednoatian fran a National Standpoint." 7>. f>d. 



BEMTNTBCENCES OF FROEBEL, By the Barone.w Vos 
Marenbolz-Uclow. Translated by Mrs. Maiiy Makn. Orowa Sto. 
7i, 6d. 

TALKS ON TEACHTNa. By F. W. Pabkbh. Tenth Edition. 6a. 6. 

PATBtDQE'S QTIIIfCEY METHODa By Lelia E. Patbidqb. 
Third Edition. Illustrated. 686 pagea. Si. Gd. 
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Forthcoming Pablloatloni. i Philosophy. 

Hew Books. I Oriental Literature. 

English Literature. ; ,„ , „ , , 
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Natural Science. Books for the Young. 



A Book about the Garden and the Gardener. 

By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester, 
Author uf " A Book about Roses." Slc. 
With -Sfecl Plate Frontispiece by JOHN Lf.ECH, Crown 8vo., 6s. 
This volume includes a variety of papers on Gardening snbjec 
plate by Leech, entitled " Love among the Te 

Contents : 

The Joy of a Garden. Alpine Gardens. 

Tbe Gardeoer's Dream. The Carnation. 

Tbe Six of Spades. I A Wall of Flowers. 

My First Fight in the Wars of Ihe Types of Gardeners. 

Some Corn isTi Gardens. [Roses. The Song of the Exhibitor. 

The Spring Garden at Belvoit. I " .l_ .t-__ r, 

A Book about Roses. 

By the Very Re». S. Revnolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. 
Twelfth Edition, Crown Svo., chiih. 2s. 6d. 
This is a reprint of the Eleventh Edition, which, although ^Mb,fe'o*A\«a. 1 
than B year ago, has alrcsdy been exhausled. 
> "A poriecOy charming book."— Daily Teligro^. 
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A Little Tour in Ireland. 

1" By AN OXONIAN. 

\ With nearly 40 Wood and Steel Engravings by John Leech. 

! Large imperial, with Steel Frontispiece, los. 6d. 

i The " Oxonian " who accompanied John Leech in his famous " Little Tour 

I in Ireland,'" and who wrote the account which was illustrated by Leech in his 

I happiest and most successful manner, was the present Dean of Rochester. 

The book has been out of print for over 30 years, for, although the first edition 
was exhausted in a few weeks after publication, no other was issued, the second 
being withdrawn owing to a question as to the copjrright. 

The whole of the wood-blocks and the well-known steel plate entitled ' ' The 
Claddagh," were presented by Leech to his friend the Oxonian. They were 
carefully preserved, and are in as good condition as when the first impressions 
were taken. 

One Hundred Copies have been specially printed on large paper, with 
the Frontispiece coloured by hand, after Leech's own Water-colour sketch, 
on Arnold's unbleached hand-made paper, and the full-page illustrations on 
Japanese vellum. 410., price 21s. nett. 

This edition being limited, orders are now being booked, and the copies will 



I be delivered to subscribers as soon as the book is ready. 



That Fiddler Fellow. 



I III ' A Tale of St. Andrews. 

Iii By Horace G. Hutchinson, 



Author of** My Wife's Politics," "Golf," ** Creatures of Circumstance, "&c. 
Popular Edition, crpwn 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

"A singularly ingenious and interesting tale " — Spectator. 
"What Mr. Hutchinson writes is always pleasant to read."-^2'A^ World. 
' ' A strange history of hypnotism and crime, which will delight any lover of 
the grim and terrible." — The Guardian. 

Dante's Eleven Letters. 

Translated and Edited by the late C. S. Latham. 
With a Preface by Professor Charles Eliot Norton. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Omarah's History of Yemen. 

Edited from the MS. in the British Museum by H. C. Kay, Member of 

the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Demy 8vo., cloth. 

Six Years of Unionist Government, 

1886—1892. 

By C. A. Whitmore, M.P. 
Post %\q*^ paper, is. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Education from a National Standpoint. 

By Alfbeii FouiLLfiE, 
Franslated by W. J, Gbeenstkbet, M.A., Head Master of ihe Marling 



The Springs of Conduct. 

ly C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S., Principal of Uoiveisity Collie, Brist<]I,jl 

Author of " Animal Life and Intelligence," &c. 

New and Cheaper Edition, large crown Svo., cloth, 35. 6d. 

The Name above Every Name, 

And Other Bertnont. 

I. Charles D. Bell, D.D., Rector of Chellenliam, and 
Honoraty Canon ol Carlisle, 
Author of "The Saintly Calling," " Night Scenes of the Bible," &c. 
CromnSvo., cloth. 

Men of Might. 

A Series of Short Biographies for Sunday Readings, 

By A. C. Benson, M.A„ and M. T. Tatham, M.A., Ass'stimt Maslers-al 

Eton College, 

Contents: 

Socrates. I Carlo T 



Michael Angelo. 



Fenelon, Living5t<ine. 

John Wesley. General Gordon. 

George Washington. Fattier Damicn. 

Henry Marlyn. | 

own Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 



The Story of Our Continent. 

An outline of the Qeo^aphy and Geology of North America. 

By N. S. Shaler, Professor of Geology in Harvard College, 
Author of " Nature and Man in America," &c. 
Crown Svo., cloth, 35. 6d. 
Contents : Geography of North America ; the Growth o( Ihe Continent ; 
Present Conditions of North America ; the Aboriginal Peoples ; Natural 
Products and Resources ; Effect of the Form of North America on [he 
Colonists from Eorope and their Descendants ; Commercial Condition of 
North America. 
This volume may almost be said to do for North America what Professor 
Huxley lias done for the Thames basin, in his famous texl-ljoolt of Physio- 
graphy. Professor Shaler has at his command a magic key that opens the 
treasure-house wherein lie hidden the secrets of Nalme carved upon the 
boulders of the glacial epoch, or buricil beneath the B-aves of Ihe ocean, and 
the adamantine racks of the Cordillems, In proportion 10 Ihe great site of the 
American continenl is Ihe gmndeur of its phyaicdrescMsi 
and no more sllmulaline or suggestive. discu!i»QiL o' 
ibim is contained in Professoi Shalei'a vo\>uno. 
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Dark Days in Chile. 

An Account of the RoTolntion of 1891. 

By Maurice H. Hervey, Special Correspondent of The limes. 
With fifteen full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

• • The portion of the narrative in which the author gives an account of his 
personal adventures is tull of exciting incidents, and may be taken as giving an 
accurate account of the movements of the vessels Balmaceda possessed during 
the Civil War."— 7%^? Field. 
i. . •• Mr. Hervey "s enthusiasm for Balmaceda involved him in many risky enter- 

prises on board Government torpedo boats. " — Broad Arrow. 

" Mr. Hervey has the pen of a ready writer : his humour would cause him 
to be claimed as an American were his nationality not known. Excellent type 
and fair pages make easy reading of ' Dark Days in Chile,' which must rank 
among the lively books of the year." — Philadelphia Ledger. 

' • A graphic account of an exceedingly troublous time in the history of South 
American Republics." — Daily Telegraph. 
f\ " We have derived from Mr. Hervey s book a more intimate and vivid notion 

of things and people in Chile, of the forces and the men that were the chief 
,ii. factors in the war, than we have derived from any previous source." 

1;; ! Freeman's Journal. 

" A vivid account of the author's adventures in Chile during the late Civil 
War. . . His narrative is full of interest and exciting incidents." — The Times. 
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Animal Sketches. 

A Popular Book of Natural History. 

By Professor C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S., Principal of University 

College, Bristol, 

' Author of "Animal Life 'and Intelligence," "The Springs of Conduct," &c. 

With nearly 6o Illustrations by W. Monkhouse Rowe. 
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The King of Beasts. 
Bruin the Bear. 
Long-Nose, Long- 
Neck, and Stumpy. 
Cousin Sarah. 
Sally's Poor Relations. 
Horns and Antlers. 



Large crown 8vo. , cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Contents : 

Seals and Sea Lions. 

Awuk the Walrus. 

Flittermice. 

Master Impertinence. 

Snakes. 

The Ostrich. 



Thomies and Tinkers. 

Eels and Elvers. 

The Oyster. 

The Honey Bee, 

Spiders. 

Crayfishes. 

The Metmaid. 



Dwarf Lions. 
Froggies. 

"One of the most simply delightful books about Natural History that has 
come under our notice since the days of Frank Buckland, whose mantle, indeed, 
the present author appears to have inherited. Like Buckland, Professor 
Morgan writes at first hand. The result is a charming volume full of bright 
and lively anecdotes about all manner of animals, as fresh and simple as if 
they were being told to a circle of eager listeners, and with just a slight tincture 
of science in occasionally explaining interesting peculiarities or dinerences of 
structure. Professor Morgan says in his. brief preface, 'that his great object 
is to induce the younger friends, whom he has especially in view, to look with 
more observant and intelligent eyes on animals great and small, from the 
elephant to the honey-bee.' He need not have limited the readers — ^who will 
be charmed with his book — to any age or sex. It is rendered still more attrac- 
tive by a profusion of most excellent and spirited illustrations by Mr. Rowe, 
as perfectly true to nature as they are thoroughly artistic." — The Guardian, 

" A charming book about animals," — Saturday Review. 
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Animal Sketches— ^^^{xima/. 

" This is one of those delightful books for young people; which their parents 
never had the benefit of, and for which they ought to be duly thankful. A com- 
petent naturalist here gives them the result of his full and varied knowled|je, 
but gives it so blend^ with imagination and humour, so intermingled with 
anecxlote and personal adventure or observation, as to make it a real story-book 
about animals ; by reading which we learn much of their lives and habits, their 
peculiarities of structure and their relation to each other, while we seem to be 
only reading for amusement. 

•'There is a pervading tone of sympathy with all that lives, as well as a 
general love and admiration of nature, that renders it a most suitable work for 
the young. The cover and general get-up are attractive, and every school 
shoidd add this charming volume to its list of prizes with the certainty that it 
will be highly appreciated for its own sake by the recipients, and that its influ- 
ence will be altogether wholesome and good." — Nature. 

"Every page is bright with information and enticing anecdote." 

Westmorland Gautte, 

' ' An altogether delightful book ; the illustrations moreover, and that is 
saying a great deal, are worthy of the text." — Leeds Mercury. 

"A very charming hoo}^."— Daily Chronicle, 

Animal Life and Intelligence. 

By C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S., Principal of University College, Biistol, 
Author of <' Animal Sketches," " The Springs of Conduct," &c. 
With 40 Illustrations and a photo-etched Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. 512 pp., demy 8vo., cloth, i6s. 

*' Whether we look to the first half of the treatise, which is concerned with 
animal life, or to the second half, which is devoted to a consideration of 
animal intelligence, we must equally congratulate the author on the character 
of his achievement. He has succeeded m the difficult task of furnishing in a 
manner as interesting to the general reader as to the special student, an 
almost exhaustive review of the facts and theories which at the present time 
are of the most general importance to the sciences of biology and psychology. 
Moreover, he has done this in a spirit of scientific precision, expressed in a 
clear literary style, and everywhere free from the partisanship which, especially 
where Darwinian questions are concerned, is becoming almost as marked a 
feature in science as it is in politics. In short, 'Animal Life and Intelligence ' 
deserves to be regarded as a noticeable book, because it sets forth the reasoned 
conclusions of a well-instructed and a thoroughly impartial thinker upon the 
topics which are now of highest moment to Uie sciences both of life and of 
mind." — Professor G. J. Romanes, in Nineteenth Century Review, 

" The work will prove a boon to all who desire to gain a general knowledge 
of the more interesting problems of modern biology and psychology by the 
perusal of a single compact, luminous, and very readable volume." 

Professor A. R. Wallace, in Nature. 

*' Professor Lloyd Morgan is emphatically a popular writer. He has the 
art of selecting interesting facts, and of arranging them suggestively. He 
uses simple language, and can be read without weariness by the busy and 
unlearned." — Leeds Mercury, 

" A learned and elaborate work. . . . Professor Lloyd Morgan is eminently 
qualified, and his book is one which no serious student can neglect." — 7 imes. 

" Perhaps one of the finest passages in the whole treatise is that in which 
the object and system of evolution is described. One of the most interesting 
parts of the book to the general reader is that which is devoted to the faculties 
of animals. . . . All will agree in admiring tha Tcvas^VecVj \as\$55>sv%^'^'ft.N!sfiw- 
partiality, and the absence oi dogma\\sm >NV\Oa OcvK»s:X«e»sfc '^^v:Rs5sss^ 
Morgan's work," — Daily News, 
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Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman. 

By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 

Author of "Mrs. Keith's Crime," &c. 

In I vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

"It is that rara avis— 3, volume characterised by knowledge of human 
nature, and brightened by refined wit." — Morning Post. 

" A book that will gladden the hearts of all tho5e who love literature for its 
own sake." — 14 orld 

" I have been reading one of the cleverest books that ever a woman wrote — 
that is, ' Love- Letters of a Worldly Woman.' " — The Queen. 

** The characterisation of the dramatis personce in each case is forcible and 
clear, and the letters in which the three stories arc embodied are natural and 
on the whole convincing." — Athenceum. 

' ' This volume comes to us in a particularly chaimicg dress, which we hope 
may entice readers to one of the most delicate, mcst original, and most 
noticeable books of the season. . . . Many writers have pictured to us ^ 
woman, but none more successfully than Mrs. Clifford, whose Madge Brooke 
stands forth distinct and almost flesh and blood, — a human document." 

Review of Reviews. 

" In short analytical stories of this kind, Mrs. Clifford has come to take a 
unique position in England." — Black and White. 

The New Empire. 

A Canadian Contribution to Modem Polities. 

By O. A. Rowland, Barrister-at-Law. 
Large crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 

"A very valuable contiibution to the right understanding of that great 
question that involves the future of the British Empire." — I mpirial Federation. 

"An earnest attempt to solve the problem of the Colcnies enjojring the 
greatest possible autonomy without actual independence." — Academy, 

*' He argues ably and eloquently for closer union between the mother-country 
and the colonies," — Times of India. 

* ' The whole book is interesting as an expression of a body of Canadian 
opinion of which too little is heard." — Manchester Guardian, 

* ' An admirable contribution to the solution of some problems not yet studied 
with the historic continuity their importance merits." — Newcastle Chronicle. 

' ' Though the subject is by no means a light one, the clearness of 
Mr. Rowland's exposition and the exceptional excellence of his style make 
his volume anything but dull reading." — Glasgow Herald, 

Friends of the Olden Time. 

By Alice Gardner, Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Illustrated. Square 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

"A capital little book for children, whose intercut in history it is desired to 
stimulate by lively and picturesque narratives of the lives of heroes, and the 
nobler aspects of heroic times Leonidas and Pericles, Solon and Socrates, 
Camillus and Hannibal, the Gracchi and Alexander, form the subject of Miss 
Gardner's animated recitals, which possess all the charm of simplicity and 
clearness that should belong to stories told to children."— Saturday Review. 

"The book is admirably adapted for children. It is gracefully written, full 
of movement, and gives much delightful information as to the old world and 
its great names." — Methodist Recorder. 

' ' So happily are the subjects treated that the book throughout possesses all 
th« fascination of a fairy tale." — Evening News. 

' * In conception and execution the work is admirable, and the illustrations 
also are excellent." — Glasgow Herald, 



My Mission to Abyssinia. 

By Gerald H. Portal, C.B., Iler Majesly's Consul -General ai 

With Portrait, Map, and numerous Illastrations. Demy 8vo., 15s. 



" A very interealing accouni of tlie wriler's adventures in Abyssinia on the 
occasion of his mission in 1837-a lo ihe King of Ibat country for the purpose 
oT bringing about a modus vivendi tietneen Italy and Abys^nia after Ibe 
massacie ol Dogali. Mr. Portal's narrative is peisonal and descriptive rather 
IhSD poliiicaL It ahounds in interest ajid excitement, and he has much lo tell 
which is well worth hearhig."— TVmer. 

" We can safely recommend Mr. Porlal'a book to all classes of readers, and 
cannot imagine anyone who will not be interested in it. He has much lo tell, 
and tdls It well."— ^Mifeay. 

"A ri^cord of one of the most daring achievements ever accomplished on 
behalf of the Foreign Office. Mr. Portal's narrative la at onoe lucid, brief, and 
intensely interesting."— S/. Jama' Gatttli. 

" The dangers to which the mission was constantly exposed, and the calm 
ness and courage with which they were ^Lced are simply and modestly recorded, . 
whilst we obtain also much light as to the habits and characteristics of the J 
Abyssinians as a nation." — Uniltd Seroice InslitutiiM Journal. 

"The book is beautifully illustrated." — Lteds Mercury. 
' 'r. Portal had excellent materials for the making of an exciting book, and 
......ii...) i.;.....»ir «r .^..v. ........ ".-.jditably. He is fortnnale in having seen 

Id having lived lo describe il." 

Tie Guardian. 

Barerock ; or, the Island of Pearls. 

By Henry Nash 
With numerous full-page and other Iliusiralions by Lancelot Spbed. 
Large crown Svo. Over 400 pages, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 6s. 



field alike, by two youngsters belonging (o a whaler— one a brave but ignonuit | 
lad sprung from the people, the other a genlly-bom and studious youth whose | 
bookleaming comes in uncommonly handy when both the gallant striplings 
are cast away on a small and desolate volcanic island off the south-west const 
of Africa. It is due, indeed, to Jack (^rdon's erudition, aided by natural in- 
genuity, that he and his fellow-castaway. Tom Hamilton, achieve in the way 
of making themselves comfortable, in a peculiarly desolate locality, feats which 
surpass the roost remarkable performances of Robinson Crusoe. It is an ex- 
cdleut work, the interest of which, from commencement to finish, does not 
Hag for an iitstant."— flaiVj' Telegraph. 

" Mr. Henry N.ish is a new writer, but he has given us in ' Barerock ' one 
of the best boys' books of the season. The story is a particularly good one. 
interesting torn start to finish, without being too sensational." 

Seview 0/ Reviews. 

''There is a terse descriptive force of style in ' Barerock' which gives it i 
good place among the boys' books of the season. The feats of ingenaity (o( 
the heroes) are both instructive and fascinating reading. Their later blood 
curdling experiences among a settlement ot blacks who invade the boys' i 
and carry them off to the mainland, and the stratagems by which Jack 



8 Mr, Edward AmoUVs last 

Barerock ; or, The Island of '^t9a\&'— continued, 

' ' For fertility of invention, wealth of imagination, and luxuriousness of inci- 
dent, commend us to ' Barerock.' the new story of adventure by Hejiiry Nash. 
While enchantingly interesting, it is also a splendid moral lesson to read bow 
it becomes possible under a resourceless condition to carve out one's own 
fortunes. In breathless haste incident succeeds incident, till, thrilled and 
throbbing, the reader regretfully turns over the last page. " — Sheffield Telegraph, 

" A book vastly to our taste — a book to charm all boys, and lenew the boy 
in all who have ever been boys. There are all kinds of delights— -a shipwreck, 
a desert island, a Crusoe-like life enjoyed by two boys, a ' surprise party * of 
savages, and a wonderful coil of exciting incidents among West African blacks. 
Jack may be a trifle too clever in adapting himself and his comrade to their 
new environments ; but Mr. Nash is a persuasive romancer. He never over- 
does the ingenious results of Jack's book-learning hke some of our latter-day 
Crusoe-men, and we acknowledge the spell he casts over us." 

Saturday Review. 

'* A captivating story of adventures by sea and land." — Daily News, 

"A story of shipwreck and adventure calculated to make Daniel Defoe 
' jealcaisly uneasy in his grave." — Evening News. 

*' A story of the healthiest and most vigorous type, full of excitement and 
go." — Scottish Leader. 

"A book that will be devoured by boys, full of adventures, told in capital 
style, and illustrated with allming pictures. ' — Sunday Times. 

"The wonderful developments which ensue are skilfully written, and the 
final escape of the young heroes is worked up to in thrilling style. 

Westmorland Gazette. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

THE HARVARD EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE 

WORKS. A fine Library Edition, by Henry N. Hudson, LL.D., 
Author of " The Life, Art, and Characters of Shakespeare." In Twenty 
Volumes. Large crown 8vo., cloth, £6. Also in Ten Volumes, ^^5. 

" An edition of Shakespeare to which Mr. Hudson's Yiame is affixed does not need a 
line from anybody to commend it." — Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

THE LIFE, ART, AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE. By 

Henry N. Hudson, LLD., Editor of*' The Harvard Shakespeare," &c. 
In Two Volumes, 969 pages. Large crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

"They deserve to find a place in every library devoted to Shakespeare, to editions of 
his works, to his biography, or to the works of commentators." — The Athemeum. 

THE PLATS OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. J. Rolfe. An 
admirable Edition for students, with valuable Introductions and ample 
Notes. Each Play separately. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

THE BEST ELIZABETHAN PLATS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by William R. Thayer. The selection comprises ' ' The Jew of M^ta," 
by Marlowe ; "The Alchemist," by Ben Jonson ; "Philaster," by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher; "The Two Noble Kinsmen," by Fletcher and 
Shakespeare; and "The Duchess of Malfi," by Webster. 612 pages. 
Large crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
"A useful edition slightly expurgated." — The Times. 

SIR PHILIP BIDNET'B « DEFENSE OF POEST." Edited by 
Albert S. Cook, Professor in Yale University. Crown 8vo., Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

" A more scholarly piece of work could hardly have been produced. . . . We acknow- 
ledge to have never seen a better student's manuaL" — Westminster Review, 

SHELLET'B '< DEFENSE OF POETRT/' Edited by Albbrt S. 
Cook, Professor in Yale University. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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[ LITERATURE— eB»<r»n«a'. 

8ELECTI0HS IN EHOLIBH PROBE FBOH ELIZABETH TO 

VICTORIA, chosen and arranged by James M.Gahnett.M.A., LL.D.. 

Professor of English in ihe UniversUy of Virfimia. 700 pages. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

" Tbe excerpts amount to bul Ihiitf-lhrce in all, and Each a of lucb a site as to conTey 

a much mon saliifaelory idea of (he particular aulhot's style than can he ohiained from 

a {:o]]ecliaa of disjointed subjects- Mr. GameEt has made hi& seleciioo with judgment 

and good taste." — Naiionai Oharver. 

Jl HAHOBOOK to DAITE. Br Giovanni A. Scartai^ini. 

Tratislaled from the Italian, with Notes and Additions, by Thouab 
Davidson, MA In two parts, the first trealing of Dante's Life; the 
»K»)n(l, of bis Works. To every section ia appended a valuable Biblio 
graphy. Crown Bvo.. elolh, 6s. 
'"HiiE handbook gives Ds just what ve reqniTC, a raithrul representation ol the man, 

his life. Lis iQve, hisiisiory, ai.d his work."— /-(rt* AdiiiHhir. 

DANTE'B ELEVEN LETTEBS, (See page 2). 

•'MODEBN MEN" FROM THE "NATIONAL OBBEBYEB." 
Literary Portraits of the most prominent men of the day. Two volumes 
in the series are now ready. Crown Bvo,, paper, is, eacti. 



POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

POLITICAL SOIENOE AND COHPABATIYE CONBTITUTIOHAL 

LAW. By John W. Burgess, Ph.D , LL.D., Dean of the University 
Faculty of Political Stiiencein Coliunbia College. U.S A. In Two Volumes, 
Demy Bvo , cloth, 355. 

jansp "JEl^j.^.^j^ 
THE HARVARD HISTORICAL MONOGRAPHS, 
VoLDME I. — IHE VETO POWER: Its Origin, Development, and 
Function in the Government of the United Slates, By Edward 
Campbell Mason. Demy 8vq, , paper, 5s. 
VoLt;ME II.— AN INTRODUCTION TO IHE STUDY OF FEDEBAL 

GOVERNMENT. By Albert Bushnell Haet. Ph.D. Demy Bvo., 
paper, ss 
WORKS BY SIR RAWBOH RAWSON, KX.H,0., Published by ibe 
Imperial Federation League. 

1. The Tariffs of the BritiHh Empire. One Volume. DemySvo., 
cloth, 3s (A. With 16 T.iblcs illustrating the Cotuse of British 'I rade. 

2. The Trade of the Britiih Empire from IBM to IBBB. Forming 
a Sequel to the above. Demy Evo., 6s. 

" The whole empire owes • debt of giatittidc (d Sir Rawson RawBoti."— Z*( Timts. 
OUB OOVEBNHENT (OF U.BJI.) : HOW IT GBEW; WHAT IT 
DOliS; AND HOW IT DOES IT. By Jesse Macy, Professor of 
[_ History and Political Science in Iowa College. 250 pages Crown 8vo., ^H 

■ cloth, 3s. 6d. ^H 

■ >' Ad admirable elementuy sketch for school use of the slructaie and functions of Ihe ^H 
K Fedeiti and States Ga.miiiienl."-Prof. James Brvce. LL.D,, M.P. ^H 
I IHE HODEBN DIBTBIB0TI7E PROCBBB : Studies of Competition ^| 
I and its Limits, of the Nature and Amount of Profits, and of the Dem- ^^1 

■ minalion of Wages in the Industrial Sociely of To-da.^- a-^ V«i» ^H 

■ B. Clark and Franklin H. Gvoowgs. it ^b?,'^- *^i-. ™*»*^M 
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POLITICAL SClENCE-confinued. 

SHIRINO THE PROFITS : An attempt to state, in the shortest and 
clearest terms, the theory of Profit-sharing, to explain its methods, and to 
describe its results. By M. W, Calkins, A M. 70 Rages. Crown 8vo., 
paper, is. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF WEALTH: Economic Principles newly 
formulated. By John B. Clakk, A.M., Lecturer on Political Ek:onomy 
in Amherst College, xiii + 235 pages. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 6d« 
" The book is one that every wage worker should read, for it is the honest thought of 
an honest man, honestly expressed." — The Workman, 

LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES RELATING TO CURREMCT, 

FINANCE AND BANKING, from 1789 to 1891. By Charles F. 
Dunbar, Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University. Demy 
8vo., cloth, I2S. 6d. 

THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 

A HANDBOOK TO THE REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION : 

A popular Guide and Commentary, giving the pith of the whole Report, 

and quoting the most striking points for the use and enlightenment of the 

General Public By H. O. Arnold-Forstrr. Demy Svo., paper, is. 

(Special terms for quantities for election purposes.) 

" As far as I have been able to judge from a cursory glance (at the Handbook), it 

seems to me to be very well done^ and I am sure that there is nothing of greater impor* 

tance than that the electors of the United Kingdom should understand exactly the effect 

of the findings of tl^e Judges." — Sir Richard Webster, M.P., H*M, Attomey-General, 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

THE JOURNAL OF MOBPHOLOOT: A Journal of Animal Mor- 
pbology, devoted principally to Embryological, Anatomical.and Histological 
subjects Edited by C. O Whitman, Professor of Biology in Clark 
University, U.S.A. Three Numbers in a Volume, of 100 to 150 large 410. 
pages, with numerous Plates Single Numbers, 17s. 6d. ; Subscription to 
the Volume of three Numbers, 45s. Voliunes I. to V. can now be 
obtained, and the first number of Volume VI. is just ready. 

BIOLOGICAL LECTUBBS. Delivered at the Marine Biological 
Laboratory of Wood's Holl, U S.A., in 1890, by Professor Whitman and 
others. Crown 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 

ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. By Professor Lloyd 
Morgan. (See page 5). 

ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor Lloyd Morgan. (See page 4). 

A GENEBAL ASTBONOMT. By Charles A. Young, Professor of 
Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, Author of "The Sud," &c In One Volume, 550 pages. 
With 250 Illustrations, and supplemented with the necessary Tables. 
Royal Svo., half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 
" A grand book by a grand man. The work should become a text-book wherever the 
English language is spoken, for no abler, no more trustworthy compilation of the kind 
has ever appeared for the advantage of students in every fine of higher education." 

Prof. PiAZZi Smyth. 

ELEMENTS OF ASTBONOMT. By the same Author. 7s. 6d. 
LESSONS IN ASTBONOMT. By the same Author. 6s. 

ELEMENTS OF STBUCTUBAL AND STSTEMATIC BOTANT: 

Designed to serve as both a Laboratory Guide and an outline of the 
Classification of the Vegetable Kingdom, based upon the results of the 
most recent and reliable authorities By Douglas Houghton Camp- 
bell, Ph.D , Professor of Botany in the Indiana University. With 128 
Illustrations Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 



F 

■ WORKS BY DR. PAUL CARUS. 

■ THE SOOL OF HAH: An InvcGtigalion of the Facts of Physiological 

■ and Experimedla! Psycbology. By Dr. PAUL Cakks. With 150 illus- 
^B ' Irative Culs and Diagcams. Large crown 8vo , claih, las. 6d. 

■ HOmiJEB OF SCIEHCB. By Dr. Paul Cakus, Editor of " The 

■ Open Courl," Author of "ThE Soul of Man," &o. Contents ; Religion 

■ and Rel'gious GroMth— Progress and Religious Life—God and the World 
H —The Soul— Death and Immortality— Freelhoughl-Doiibl and Faith— 
H Kthics and Practical Life— Society and Politics. I,argi-- ctown 8vo., 
H cloth, 65. 6A. 

m THE PHILOSOPHIOIL HBTIBW. Edited by J. Q. 5chi 

■ Professor of Philosophy io Cornell University, U S.A ■" " 
year. Single Numbers, 3s. 6d. ; Annual Subscriptior — 




in January, 1892. The Review is intended to 
d of Pbllof 



and edited by Geohge T. Ladii, Professor of Philosophy in Yale Colieee. 
lu Six Volumes, obtainable separately. Vol. I,, Metaphysics; Vol. II., 
PhilObOphy of Religion: Vol. III., PraMical Philosophy; Vol, IV., 



over the whole (ield of Pbllofophy; all articles will be signed, and iha 
conlribuiors ah'eady sectu^d include the names of the foremost philoso- 
phical teachers and writers of America, and many of those of England nnd 
the Continent of Europe, 
[ LOTZE'S FHILOBOFHIOU OUTLIKEB: Dictated Portions of the 
Lntesl Lectures (at Giittingen and Berlin} of Hermann Lolie, Translated 

— ' ''•'■-• ' -- ".EOHtiE T. Xadi), Prolc! ' '•■■--' ■- '- "•'- '"-" — 

., obtainable separately. 
Religion: Vol. III., 1 
iychology; Vol. V,, •Esthetics; Vol. M , Logic Crown Bvo,. cloth, 
4s. each. 

No man of lilleis, no ^wcUlisI in sdcDct, aa phitofiophcr, no Iticoloeiani but would 
ilerive Lncalcnlable benefit from the thorough study o( LoUe's system of philoic^y." 

■ECHAHISH AHD PERSONU.ITY: An Outline aFFhilcsop0in the 
Light of the Latest Scientific Kcseorch, By FRANCIS A SHUUP. D.D, 

Ry Prof. Lloyd Mosr-AN. (See 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

' PUBLICATIONS OF THE INDIA OFFICE AND OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF [NDL^ Mr. EdwAhd Aknold, having been appointed 
Publisher to the Secretary of State for India In Couocil, has now on sale 
the above publications at 37, Bedford Street, Strand, and ig prepared to 
supply fuli information concerning them on application. 
INDIAN OOYBBMHENT HAPS. Any of the Maps in this magnificent 
series can now be obtained at the shortest notice from Mr. EdwASd 
Aknold, Publisher to the India Office. 

INDI.AN GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

HBHOIR OH THE INDIAN SDRVEYS, 1879-1890. By C. E. 

Black. The work is designed as a continuation ol Mr, Markhani's work 
on the same subject. Imperial 8vo., with Coloured Frontispiece and 
Map, 7s. 6d. 

SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE SECOND TABKAHD MISSION. 

The Two concluding Parts of this work are now ready, viz.. * Manov^^^ 
en ths Birdi, By Dr. R. Bowot-EH SH^B.V¥.. tjk. iw^.*., mi™*« 
production. By A, O, Home, C.B, la. 6d. 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE— ™fltti««/. 
H&RV&RD ORIENTAL BERIES. Edited, wiih the co-operation of 
various Scholars, by Charles Rockwell LanMAN, Professor of Sinskril 
in Harvard Univeisily. 

Vol I.— The Jataka-Hala; or, BodhlBattTavadana-HiUa. 

By Arva-Vcra. Edilcd by Dr. HtNDRCK KsHN. Professor in tlic 
Univeraily of Leiden, n-ilh Preface, Ten, and Various Readingi, 
Royal 8vo,, clolh, 6s., nett, 
i HTHH OF ZORO&aiER : YiSHi 3L Translated with Comments 
by A. V. W. Jackson, Ph.D., of Columbia College. xii+6a pagts. 
avo., paper. 59. 
*¥B8Ti BEHIEB (Part I.). Sketch of Avesia GramniBr and Syntax 
by A, V, Williams J ACKSOK, of Columbia College, New York City. 

[Jk Prrfaraiion. 
AVESTA BERIEB (Part II.). Texts for easier reading, with brief 
Notes and Vocabulary. The Selections are from ihe Vasna. VispBrad. 
Vastus, Vendidad. By A. V. Williams Jackson. [/n Prcparatim. 
, with Vocabulary. 
10., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE RIOVEDA: Theoldcstliteiatmeof the Indians. By Adolf Kaegi, 
Professor in the University of Zurich. Authorised Translatbn by R. 
ArmowsMIth, Ph.D. viii+igS pages. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

HINDU LITERATURE ; OR, THE ANCIEHT BOOKS OF INDU. 

By E. A, Reed, Member of the Philosophical Society. 428 pages. 
Demy Bvo., clolh, ids. 

piclurtof the eatlist jiha^c of Hindu Reliaion, mytholoey and legendaiy lort The work 
a pre-eminently adapted by its ITUEEwortEy character, See juditious seleCtiaa of what l-'^ 
nismiial and alliBctive, and by its readaUe farm, to cnliit Ibe eympaihttic interest oT the 
educsied clasBK."— Dr. RosT, Lihvrian Ip thi India Officl. 
LANHAN'S 8ANBKBIT READER. New Edition, with Vocabulary and 

Notes. By Charj.es Rockwf.LL Lanman, Professor of Sanslcrit in 

Harvard College. For use in Colleges and tor private study. >cnv+405 

pages. Royal Bvo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
X SANSKRIT PRIMER. Based on the Uiifadinfiirdm E/erntjilar- 

lursui Sanskrit of Professor Georg BUhler. of Vienna. With Eiteroises 

and Vocabularies by Edward DrlAvan Perry, Ph.D., of Columbin 

College, New York, xiii-asa pages. Svo., doth, Bs. 
A GBAHHAR OF TBE OLD PERSIAN LANQDAGE. With the 

Jiiscripliims of the Ach^emcnian Kings, and Vocabulary, By H. C 

ToLMAN, Ph.D. Cloth, 4a. 6d. 
OHARAH'S HISTORY OF YEMEN. (See page z). 
PORTAL'S MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. (See page 7). 

WORKS ON TEACHING AND EDUCATIC 

REMINISCBNCEB OF FROEBEL. By the Baroness Von MarenS 

BdLOw. Translated by Mrs. Mahv Masn. Crown Svo 
TALKS ON TEACHING. By F, W. Parker. Tenth HdiUtm. 
PATRIDOE'B QDIHCCX 'K^t'&tllA. Q-j Lelia E. 

Third EditioH. \Ua'i\riWd da^va'i.ft^. %s.lA. 
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WORKS ON TEACHING AND EDUCATION— conlinuiii. 
THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. Edited by William 
T. Harris, LL.D., &c.. United Stales Commissioner of Education. It 
forms an admirable collection for Teachers and Students of Educational 
subjects, and should find a place on the shelves of every Library. Eaidi 
Volume can be obtained sepiirately. and forms an independent work in 
itself. The Series is uniformly bound in ornamental cloth covers, crown 
8vo.,well printed on good paper, wilh Diagrams and Illustrations where 

The FMloBophy of EdanatioD. By Johann Karl Rosbkkranz, 

Doctor of Theology and Professor of Philosophy at Kbnigsberg. (Trans- 
lated.) Second Edition. ![ii+a86 pages. 6s. 

k HiBtory of Edncation. By Professor F. V. N. Painter, xvi+335 
pages. 6s. 

The Ventilation and Warming of School BnildiDgs. With Plans 
and Diagrams By Gll.niLBT B. MOHKISOX. i;\iv+I73 pages. 35. 6d. 

Fraebel'B " Education of Man," Translated by W. N. Hailman. 
.«+33* Pagei. Ss. 

Elementapy Psychology and Edncatlon. By Dr. J. Baldwin. 

Illustrated. x»iii+a93 pages. 6s. 
The Senses and the WUl. FonaiaePa-Ttl.ofTAfA^mie/r/itCAild. 

By W. Preveb, Professor of Physiology In the Uaiversily of Jena. 

(Translated.) Kxvi+346 pages. 6s. 
The Development of the Intellect. Foi ming Part II. of Tie Mind 

of Ike Child. By Professor W. Peeyeb. (Translated ) xlii + 318 

Hos to Study Geography.' By Fbamtis W. Parker. 400 pages. 6s^ 

A History of Education In the United States. By RtcuAko A. 

Boone, Prolessor of Pedagogy in Indiana University. svt+4oa pages. 6s. 

Bnropean Schools ; op. What I Saw In the Schools of Qermony, 

France, Austria, and Switzerland. By L. R. Klemm, Ph.D. With 
numerous lllustintions. xii+419 pages. 8s. 6d. 

Practical Hints for Teachers. By George Howland, Superinten- 
dent of the Chicago Schools. xii + ig8 pages. 43. 6d. 

School Sapervlslon. UyJ. L. Pickard. 4s. 6d. 

Higher Education of Women In Eopope. Helkne Lahge. 4s. 6d. 

Herbart's Text-Booh In Psyohology. By M. K. Smith. 4s. (A. 

FoDlU6e's Education ^om a National Standpoint. 7s, ed. (Seep. 3). 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

LAMB'S ADVENTUBEB OF ULYSSES. With an Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. Third and Fourth Thousand. Square Bvo,, clolli, 
IS. 6d. Also, the Priie Edition, gilt ed^es, 2S. 

THB CHILDBED'S DICKENS. David Cop pbr field— The Old 
CusrosiTr Shop — Doubev and Son. Illustrated from the Original 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG- 
TBE NINE VORLDB. Stories from Norse Mythology. 
LiTCKfiEi.D. Illustrated. Crown Bvo., cloth, 3s. 

duD the forSer."— /on 
TWILieai TH0D0HT8. Clande's Popular Fairv Stories. With a 
Preface by Matthew Arnold. Crown 8vq,, clolh, as. &!, 

BiREROCK;or, The Island of Pearls. By H. Nash. (See page 7,) 
FBl£fiDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner. (Seepage C.) 
AHIMAL SKETCHES. i;y Trof. Llovu Morgan. (See page 4.) 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE VEBTHIHBTER REVIEW. Founded by J 



George Eliot wa 
the Wi ■ 



for a 



;rem¥ Bentham. 

lolewarthy fact that 
ith the editorship of 



sllque Illusttee. Didiee aux 
uiaining oiiginal articles by the 
or the peruaal of young people. 



L'AMARANTHE : Revue Uttriraire, 

filles de Fiance. A monthly Magaz 

hcst French writers, speciafly inter 

13. monthly ; Annual Subscription, 
TRAMBACXIONB OP THE AHBRICXn PHILOLOOICIL IBBOCIS- 

TION. Vols. 1.— XXl. Containing Papers by .Specialists on Anoieni 

and Modem Languages and Literature. The pace of the volumes 13 los 
* each, except Volumes XV. and XX , which are las. 6d. each Volumes 

I. iind II. are not sold separately. An Index of Authors and Subjf 

Volumes I. — XX. is issued, price as. 6d. 
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I able, aU excellent of theu- 
d suggestive." — Glasgow Ht 

The Forum. 

The FamouB AmepioaD Review, which holds a position equivalt 
that of the Nhielinilh Century in England. 
I'tice Hall-a-Crown monthly ; Annual Subsctiptioii post free 30s. 

New volumes begin in Septembi^r and March, but Subscription! .._ ._ 
commenced at any lime. 

The ■' forum " is published in New York, but can be obtained regularly m 
England about the roth of the month, at all the principal railway bookstalls, 
or ordered through any bookseller. In case of any difficuhy in obtaining it. 
direct application should be made lo Mr. Edwarb Arnold, Sole Agent for 
the " Forum " in (he United Kingdom. 

A cimspicueus ftatun in the Revievi is 
Buropean Contributors, nearly every nn 
Elfish ■airilers 

The importance of the " Forum " lo Ih 
who desire to know something of American intellectual and social a 
hardly be exaggerated. Each day brings some new event, or movement or 

oblem which originates in the United Stales, but reacts throughout the 

igth aod breadth of Great Britain ; and the intelligent Englbbman who has 

cess to a copy of the " Forum " can rest assured that he has a means ~ 
obtaining information second to none in acctu^cy, timeliness and authoa 
concerning Transatlantic aKairs . 
I^OSOOK: EDWARD ARKOUl. 37,ftt\«QXDS-«.tEv,Sv'».(.-»i>,>»iSj 
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Is issued as a rule once a quarter, and will be sent post free to 
any address on application. It contains a carefully selected list 
of the best books published in the United Slates, classified under 
their subjects. Great pains ate taken only to include books which 
have some interest for readers in the Old World. American 
literature is particularly rich in books on Technical subjects, to 
which Arnold's Litetary List will be fovmd a useful guide. 



EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 

Mr. Edward Arnold's complete Educational Catalogue, 
including the principal publications of Messrs. Ginn &. Co., of 
Boston, U.S.A., is issued annually in June or July, and will be 
sent post free on application. Special lists and circulars of new 
Text-books for use in Elementary and Secondary Schools are also 
issued periodically. 

INDIAN GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

{See page ii.) 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

No country is more distinguished than the United Slates for 
the value and range of the works published officially by Govern- 
ment. As these books are not sold in the usual ~ourse, Mr. 
Edward Aknold has made special ariangeraents for their 
supply on the best terms, 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 

Most of the important American Universities publish from 
time to time monographs embodying the researches of their 
distinguished Professors, and containing a vast amount of informa- 
tion not obtainable elsewhere. On account of their value to 
English Students and Libraries, Mr. Edward Arnold has 
placed himself in communication with the Universities in question, 
and can supply any of their public ' 

London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedvob,yi s-vkhkv,'*! k 
Publisher to the India 0^« 
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Oriental Publications 
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